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THERE is no germ more uncertain in its development than 
that of genius. Perhaps in the majority of instances it lies 
dormant forever. Even those who have immortalized them- 
selves by their intellectual productions have in general real- 
ized the possession of the divine gift only by accident. This 
is particularly true of poets. There is scarcely one of the 
first rank who commenced to write poetry until prompted 
by some strong passion. So far as is known, it was the in- 
dignation of Snakespeare at being arrested for poaching that 
led him to court the muses. Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, Milton, 
Spenser, and a host of others, found their inspiration in love. 

Most of the other passions have, in turn, served to vivify 
the germ. Thus, it was pride that made a poet of Alfieri, 
whose life and works will form the subject of the present 
paper. Until actuated by the love of distinction, none of 
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his contemporaries seemed less poetical than he ; none to 
possess less claim to genius; those most disposed to form a 
favorable estimate of his character regarded his talents as 
below mediocrity. Nine out of ten of those who knew him 
in youth gave him credit fur no talent that would ever bene- 
fit himself or others; nor was his own opinion much more 
favorable until he began to reflect how pleasant it would be 
to gain distinction by the labors of the intellect. At first 
this was but a vague notion ; it does not appear that he cared 
much how the distinction was to be obtained ; whether as 
an historian, an orator, or a poet. He would like to be a 
Sallust or a Livy, a Cicero or a Cesar, although he knew but 
little about any of those great thinkers except from hearsay. 
As for poetry, it does not seem that he had any taste for it 
until he became acquainted with French and began to read 
sume works in that language merely for pastime. 

He has given us a full account of his life in his Autobiog- 
raphy ;* he has, indeed, told us many things which it had 
been better he had suppressed. Ilis confessions reveal 
quite as much vice as those of Rousseau, and are far more 
injurious. The reason of this will sufficiently ajppear as we 
proceed. Vittorio Alfieri was born at Asti, in Piedmont, 
on the 17th of January, 1749—the same year in which 
Goethe, whom he resembled in more than one feature of his 
character, also first saw the light. He tells us himself that 
his parents were * noble, opulent, and wealthy ;” but he 
emits to add that both were illiterate, or nearly so. His 
father, Antonio, was a nobleman of high rank; and his 
mother, Monica Maillard di Tournon, was a descendant of a 
highly respectable Savoyard family. The Count was filty- 
five years of age when he marrie 1d this lady, who, though 
i young at the time, was the widow of the Marquis di 

Cacherano. At the time of Vittorio’s birth his father was 
sixty years of age. The child having been entrusted to a 
nurse within two miles of Asti, the fond parent went daily 
on foot to visit him, eareless of the state of the weather, 
until, being over-heated on one occasion, he caught cold, 
from which he died in a few days, before the future poet was 
quite a year old. The influence of all these circumstances 
are fully deseribed by Alfieri. ‘ Noble birth,” he says “* was 
of great service to me in after times, for it enabled me, with- 
out incurring the imputation of base and invidious motives, 
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to disparage nobility for its own sake, to unveil its follies, 
its abuses, and crimes, while its salutary influence prevented 
me from ever dishonoring the noble art I professed.” 

Whether it has had this last effeet has often been ques- 
tioned; por can the question be very satisfactorily answered 
at the present day, except it be admitted that it is not dis- 
honorable to violate the confidence of generous friends—te- 
male as well as male—sometimes publicly boasting of infliet- 
ing irreparable injury on families who had deserved nothing 
but kindness and good-will. But, without enlarging 
on this point for the present, let us see what he thought 
of his other advantages. ‘ Opulence,” he says, * made me 
free and incorruptible to serve only truth. The integrity of 
my parents never made me fee! ashamed that I was born of 
noble blood. Had either of these things been wanting to 
my birth it would have lessened the virtue of my works, 
and I should probably have been either a poor philosophe r 
or a worse man.” This shows the spirit in which the auto- 
biography is written; and it is for this purpose—not for its 
truthfulness—we quote it, since far greater geniuses and 
benefactors of mankind than Alfieri have been born in pov- 
erty and obscurity. But if our author is far more egotistic 
and boastful than he is judicious or moral in his account of 
his own life, he is not the less attractive in it to the general 
reader ; for there is no other autobiography of a literary man 
—not excepting that of Rousseau—more full of romance 
and at the same time more devoid of all passion, save the 
ruling one of elevating himself above all others, careless 
whom he may offend or injure in doing so, 

When about six years old his mother placed him under 
the care of a priest named Don Ivaldi. It is evident, from 
his own account, that the good father treated him kindly 
and faithfully. In the. brief period of three years he taught 
him writing and arithmetic, and advanced him in Latin so 
far that he was able to translate Cornelius Nepos and 
Phedrus. But what the honest Padre receives for his pains 
at the hands of his pupil is to be handed down to posterity as an 
ignoramus so stupid that had Alfieri remained under his 
tuition any longer the probability was that he would have 
made him an irreclaimable dunce. 

He was not long from under the eare of Ivaldi, however, 
when he was seized by that melancholy which, he says, never 
entirely left him afterwards. While laboring under one of its 
attacks, when a mere child, he attempted to commit suicide. 
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He very nearly succeeded in this, for he suffered severely for 
several days ; but he tells us that the severest punishment 
he ever received was to be sent to the neighboring church 
in his night cap. This was for telling a lie. Its effect on his 
proud spirit was great and permanent. ‘ Who knows,” he 
says, “ whether [am not indebted to that blessed night cap 
for having turned out one of the most truthful men I ever 

knew?” He still continued indolent, however ; he would 
make no progress under any teacher. It is not strange that 
he would throw the blame on any one rather than on 
himself ; he hal the same disposition through life. In his 
autobiography he makes every succeeding teacher worse 
than his predecessor. As he was making no proficiency 
under private tutors, his friends placed him at the Turin 
Academy. Here he was put in the third class under the 
tuition of Father Degiovanni. This gentleman he describes as 
atill more ignorant than Father Ivaldi. ** Being thus an ass,”’ 

he says, ‘and under an ass, I translated Cornelius Nepos, 
some of Virgil’s Eclogues, and such like ; we wrote stupid, 
nonsensical poems, so that in any well-direeted school we 
should have been a wretched fourth class.” To this he 


takes care to add, however, that he soon reached the top of 


the class ; then he informs us further: ‘ None of us, pro- 
bably not even the master himself, knew who the men were 
whose lives we were translating, nor their countries, nor the 
times in which they lived, nor the government under which 
they flourished, nor even what a government was.” 

There are not many of the world’s master-spirits who 
would speak of the teachers of their youth in this style, 
even if they deserved it. But Alfieri shows, himself, 
though unintentionally, that his teachers did not deserve 
what. he has said against them. Thus he mocks at the 
translations the students had t» make, and at the “ stupid” 
nonsensical themes they had to write; but because it was 
impossible to make him attend either to the translations or 
the themes, he felt the loss of classical knowledge through 
life ; so that at the age of forty he began to learn in earnest 
those very stupid things which he affected to despise 
so much, not only as a boy, but as an autobiographer whose 
fame was established. He describes his promotion from oue 
class to another as rapid, but gives us to understand at the 
same time that his teachers grew more and more stupid. It is 
true that his sketches of his academic experience are some- 
times amusing, although in general they are too bitter and 
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personal ; such as to awaken our sympathies for those whom 
he denounces as * ignorant, stupid,” &e. 

Among the exceptions is his description of the phi- 
losophy class. In this he is not personal; and it must 
be admitted that if the picture was not true of the 
class in the Turin Academy, there are many classes at 
the present day—some of which we have seen our- 
selves — which might easily enough identify themselves 
with it. The school of peripatetic philosephy,” he 
says, ** was held after dinner. During the first hal!-hour we 
wrote out the lecture at the dictation of the professor, and 
in the subsequent three quarters, when he commented upon 
it (Heaven knows how) in Latin, we scholars wrapped our- 
selves up comfortably in our mantles and went to sleep ; and 
among the assembled philosophers not a sound was heard 
except the drawling voice of the professor, himself half asleep, 
aud the various notes of the snorers, who formed a most de- 
lighiful concert in every possible key.” None would make 
auy serious objection to such as this, although there are not 
many worthy men who would reflect in any way on their own 
teachers ; but it is always reprehensible, even in a great poet, 
to mention his teachers by name, long after they are dead, in 
the disrespectful, depreciatory manner in w hich Alfieri has 
mentioned his. We note the fact, however, as a trait in his 
character ; it is not strange that one who would turn his 
wit, if such it can be called, against his old teachers — men 
who are proved to have been as kind to him as his parents — 
would not scruple in after life to bring scandal on those who 
had treated him with friendship ard kindness, without any 
provocation on their part, or any motive on his further than 
his inordinate desire for notoriety or his ambition to be con- 
sidered as superior to all rivals. 

This will be sufficiently understood when it is remem- 
bered that there is no subject on which he is more commu- 
nicative than his intrigues with women; especially those 
with married women. Far from concealing anything through 
a feeling of delicacy or consideration for the feelings of 
others, there is no doubt that he grossly exaggerates the 
facts. In his Memvoirs be detai!s the particulars of three 
different intrigues with married women, leaving not the 
slightest doubt as to the identity of the parties who had the 
misfortune to confide in his sense of honor or mauliness. 
His “ first love”? he describes as ‘a bride of a year, full of 
natural charms,” &c. Lest any one might doubt his power, he 
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tells where the lady lived, and then proceeds to give par- 
ticulars as follows: ‘But my Holland felicity did not last 
long. The husband of my mistress was very opulent, and his 
father had been governor of Batavia. He frequeutly changed 
his residence, and having recenily purchased a baronial 
estate in England, he was going there to pass the autumn. 
In August he made a trip to Spa with his wife; and, as he 
was not very jealous, 1 followed them.” — An intrigue of his 
with au English lady he describes still more plainly, if pos- 
sible, although it brought hii into such disgrace that he 
had to leave England on account of it. In speaking with the 
utmost composure of the deplorable consequences of this 
intrigue to the lady and her family, he admits that he was 
the oceasion of them, * though innocently ;”’ that is, because 
a great poet and born of noble and opulent parents he 
could not be supposed to be aware that there was any harm 
in his haviug an intrigue with a married woman. Instead 
of its being a degradation to the lady, the public should have 
considered it an houor to her! 

[t may seem ineredible that even so proud and vain a 
man as Alfieri could have entertained such thoughts. 
But be it remembered that he gravely informs the world in his 
autobi ography that the sister of the adulteress had assisted 
her in carrying on the intrigue, and that the father paid a visit 
to his daughter to congr: atuli ate her on having made a choice 
worthy of herself. All belonging to the lady were thus dis- 
graced, with the exception of the lig amg who acted in so 
manly and generous a mauner as fully to have vindicated 
himself and wiped out the stain on hishonor. He challenged 
Alfieri on his avowing his guilt, anda fight ensued. Alfieri 
boasts that he acce ‘pted the challenge at ouce, and that when 
they went to the field he put himselt on his guard and rushed 
on the husband like a malian, wishing, he says, to die at 
his hands. Dut the journals of the day give a very different 
account of the affair, What they tell us is that Alfieri did 
his best to kill the man whom he had already so grievously 
injured ;* that he rushed upon him with the utmost impetu- 
osity, While the husband contented himself with parrying his 


® That his temper was very bad is beyond question. The remark just made 
inthe text reminds us of his brutal conduct towards his faithful servant. While 
Elias was combing his hair he happened to give him a little pain, upon which, 
without saying a word, he seized a candlestick and felled him to the ground, 
leaving a huge wound in his temple; and then, on his offering to make some 
resistance, he drew his sword to dispitch bim. 
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thrusts, but finally made a thrust in return, which having 
slightly wounded Alfieri in the arm, the former lowered the 
point of his sword, declaring that he was satisfied, when all 
who witnessed the fight agreed that he could have stabbed 
him to the heart.* Alfieri boasted, however, as usual ; pro- 
claiming how the lady assured him that the happiness of 
always living with him would amply repay her for the loss of 
her character. But while thus exulting in what he called 
his double conquest, it transpired that he had another rival ; 
the lady herself confessing that she had previously had an 
intimacy with her husband’s groom ! 

It is not necessary to proceed any further in this diree- 
tion in order to be able to torm an estimate of Alfieri’s sense 
of honor. But the facts just stated show more than this ; 
they must be regarded as the results of his early train- 
ing. But it is not his teachers we must blame for this, 
but his own relatives, with whom it was a favorite adage 
that **a gentleman had no need of being a doctor ”’—that is, 
no need to be educated. Naturally indolent, irascible, 
and disobedient, lessons like these were well calculated 
to render hin averse to study ; and those who remain igno- 
rant wader such circumstances are very apt to throw the 
blame on their teachers; whereas if is impossible for the 
latter, no matter how learned, experienced, and conscientious, 
to make any one intelligent who not only refuses to study, 
bat mocks them to their face and is thought witty aud clever 
by his friends for doing so. This was the case with Alfieri. 
Translating ancie utauthors, writing essays, di seussing phil- 
osophical subjec ts, seemed to him very absurd, stupid things. 
He could not be induced to pay attention to them, as greater 
geniuses than he had done. It is by the very same system which 
he langhed at as too puerile for him that the minds of Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto, and Michael Angelo had been trained, as well 
as those of the greatest philosophers and discoverers of 
modern times, including Copernicus and Kepler, Bacon and 
Newton ; and if all had their faults as men, they all learned 
at least how to draw a veil over what was offensive to pub- 
lic deceney and injurious to public morals. Even Bacon, 
though called the ** meanest” as well as “the wisest” of 
mankind, never exulted in his misdeeds; if it be true that 





* Thus it was that Alfieri was first known to the English public asa defend- 
ant in a case of crim. con. The verdict was in favor of the husband. He 
wanted no more. He required no damages, and therefore Alfieri had only to 
pay some costs, 
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he was vicious himself, it is equally true that he has uni- 
formly taught others to be virtuous. 


But it was not alone in his boyhood that Alfieri set his 
instructors at defiance. For this we have bis own admission. 
With a singular perversity he boasted of it to his latest 
breath. True, there would not be much use in his denying 
it, for his conduct is fully described in the records of every 
institution he belonged to. Most disobedient, disorderly 
students become ashamed of their conduct as they approach 
manhood; but all agree that the course of Alfieri was the 
reverse of this; and he corroborates the fact himself. ‘ Havy- 
ing buried my uncle,” he says, “changed my guardian into 
a curator, obtained my Master’s degree, got rid of my attend- 
ant Andrea, and mounted a steed, it is incredible how proud 
I became. I told the authorities plainly that I was sick of 
studying law, and that I would not goon withit. After a con- 
sultation they determined to remove me into the first depart- 
ment, which I entered on the Sth of May. 1763.” 

It is almost superfluous to remark that Alfieri was not en- 
titled to the degree of Master to which he thus refers; but 
degrees have been conlerred in all countries and ages in which 
there are colleges or universities under similar circumstances ; 
they are conferred at the present day. It is well known by 
all who have devoted any attention to the subject that 
degrees are conferred at Cambridge and Oxford on the sons 
of the nobility without their beigg qualified by “ learning 
and ability” for that honor; although Alfieri does not seem 
to have been aware of the fact, when writing his autobiog- 
raphy, since he refers to his degree more than once as a 
reflection on the institutions and professors of bis own 
country. The result of the consultation recorded in the 
paragraph just quoted is substantially the same as to have de- 
cided.on mature deliberation,that Alfieri was incorrigible; that 
there was no use in trying to give him that regular, syste- 
matic training which, however much it may be sneered at by 
the idle and thoughtless is essential to a good education. 

Accordingly we are told that he now led an extremely idle 
life. Nor was he merely idle. He soon began to couduct him- 
self so badly that the authorities of the institution found it 
necessary to place him under arrest, and he remained for 
some months a prisoner in his ownapartment. Such was his 
pride, or rather his arrogant stubbornness, that he preferred 
to continue in this degraded state rather than make any 
apology for his persistent disobedience and general miscon- 
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duct. He thought therank and opulence of which he boasts 
zo much a sufficient excuse for all. He did not find the pro- 
fessors as pliable as he thought, however, for they refused 
all overtures for his release until they had a decent oppor- 
tunity of doing so. This they found in the oceasion of the 
marriage of his sister Giulia to the Count Giaeinti di Cur- 
niana, in May, 1764. He was then let loose as a person who 
had been too much spoiled by his wealthy friends to render 
it possible to make anything good of him, and whom, accord- 
ingly, it was well to get rid of. Having now command of a 
large portion of his fortune, he soon drew around him a class 
of young men who do not seera to have been much better 
than the companions of Catalina as described by Sallust. 
With his new associates, who flattered him to the full extent 
of his d sires, he indulged in dissipations of every kind. Now 
commenced that passion for horses which formed a striking 
feature in his character through life. This isincluded among 
his faults; but had it not been for the manner in which he 
treated those noble animals it ought rather to have been re- 
garded as a redeeming virtue. Before the end of the year he 
had eight horses—the best he could get. His companions 
could use these as freely as himself. It was a favorite amuse- 
meut with all to drive as fast as possible down hill ; and if one 
broke the horse’s foot or his neck the sport was all the greater. 

The transition from conduct like this to falling in love 
was perhaps natural enofgh. At all events, Alfieri did fall 
in love; but, as usual, it was with a married woman—the 
wife, we are told of an elder brother of some intimate friends 
of his to whom he was on a visit; but, fortunately for the 
lady and for all to whom she was dear, his overtures were 
treated as they deserved—he was told never to show his 
face in the house again. His becoming a military man 
seemed a transition equally uatural ; although he ouly got 
the appointment of ensign in a provincial regiment which 
met but twice a year. But even the restraint of this was 
too much for him. ‘IT could not adapt myself,” he says, 
“to that chain of graduated dependence which is called 
subordination, and which, although the soul of military dis- 
cipline, could never be the soul of a future tragic poet.” 
This would show by itself what a difficult task was that of 
his teachers; but it also shows that the extent of bis infor- 
mation was not very great even when he wrote his autobiog- 
raphy. Almust any boy educated in the way that he con- 
sidered so stupid and absurd could have told him that far 
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creater tragic poets than he, high as his merits undoubtediy 
are, had submitte | to “ that chain of graduated dependence,” 
since both JEschylus aul Sophocles served their coun- 
try as soldiers, aud none were more obedient to those placed 
above them—none complied more cheerfully with the rules 
of the army in which they served. 

On withdrawing from his regiment—doubtless without 
being much regretted by his military brethren—Alfieri goes 
totravel. In his travels also he everywhere shows that his 
mind is utterly untrained ; and here again it is easy to see 
that the fault was his own, or that of his friends who eucour- 
aged him in his disobedience to his teachers and his coutemprt 
of all rules and regulations.” Daring the first two or three 
months of his travels he was accompanied by two of his tel- 
low-students of the Academy of Turin, the three being uader 
th: care of the same tutor, They were persous who had not 
regarded translating and writing essays as mere drudgery too 
absurd and stupid to be tolerated ; and they also proved to be 
persous Who knew how to appreciate what they saw, and— 
What was perhaps better—ow to conduct themselves like 
gentlemen, Which was far from being the case with Alfieri. 
Ludeed, the coutrast was so great and obvious in these respects 
that h» soon parted with them ina fit ef anger. But it is suffi- 
cient to note what he says of himself in order to understand 
how much wrong he had done himself while at the Academy. 
He tel.s us that, on visiting the ——— Library at Milan, 
the librarian placed in his hands a°Manuseript of Petrarch ; 
“but,” he says, “like a true Goth, I threw it aside, saying 
that it was nothing tome. ‘The fact was, I had a certain 
spite a rainst the aforesaid Petrarch; for, having met-with a 
copy of his works some years before when I was a philoso- 
pher, [ found, on opening it at vartous places by chanee, that 
I could vot understand the reading in the least; accordingly 
I joined with the French and other ignorant pretenders in cou- 
demnuing him, and as [ eonsidered him a dull and prosy writer 
I treated his invaluable manuscript in the manner above de- 
scribed,”’ 

After Milan he visited Florence, Rome, and Naples ; 
but he had now grown so tired of his tutor that he applied to 
the authorities of Piedmout for permission to dismiss him. 
It is worthy of remark that the English journals of the time 
were very much pleafi®d with the depreciatory account he 
gave of lis Italian teachers, especially of the priests already 
mentioned, In this they were sure he was right; his genius, 
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they thought, enabled him to see how ignorant thev were 
and how absurd was their system of teaching. We are 
reminded of this by the fact that the tutor whom he took 
these pains to get rid of was an Englishman—one whose 
system of teaching was entirely different from that of Ivaldi 
or Degiovanni. But Alfieri discovered that he, too, was an - 
ignoramus ; his real fault was, however, that, like the Padres, 
he had certain notions about propriety and decency, as well as 
the importancs eofedueation. That is, he also was “antiquated” 
in his views; far too mueh so for one born a noble and who 
was destined to be the greatest tragic poot of modern times. 
At least this is Alfieri’s own explanation. Now, when he 
has neither tutor vor fellow-student with lim—nobody but 
his faithful servant Elias—the feels under no restraint, and, ae- 
cordingly, Whenever mischief is to be done he tries to have a 
hand in it. He first visits Franee, England, and ILolland, in 
turn, thea Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. He gives his 
views of each in his autobiography, but they are rarely 
correct or just. He speaks of every country and people 
according as they seem to fall in with his own peculiar 
notions of morality, liberty, &e. He admits himself that 
from none did he learn so much as from the F rene ‘h. He 
knew their language much better than his own ; it was in it 
he wrote, as well as spoke, alinost exclusively at this time ; 
whatever he knew of literature was from) French works ; 
yet he never ceased to abuse the French. According to him, 
the ‘y were mean, stupid? prete ntious, ignorant—ever Paris 
was but a conte mptible place in his eyes. Jn giving an 
account of his first visit to the Gay Cay pital, he tells us that 
“never,in his life did he experience anes disagreeable feel- 
ings than on entering the damp and dirty suburb of Suint 
Germain!” = ** What. inconsiderate haste,” he s: ays, what 

mad folly has led me into this sink of filth aud nastiness !” 
On entering the inn I felt myself thoroughly unde- 
ceived ; and [should certainly have set off again immediately 
had not shame and fatigue withheld me. My illusions were 
still further dissipated when I began to ramble through 
Paris. ‘ihe mean and wretched buildings ; the contemptible 
ostentation displayed in a few houses dignified with the 
pompous appe ‘ation of hotels and palaces; the filthiness of 
the Gothic churches; the truly Vandal- ike coustruction of 
the public theatres, besides innumeral@ other disagreeable 
objects, of which not the least disgusting to me was the 
plastered countenances of many very ugly women, &c.”’ 
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Louis XV kindly permitted Alfieri to be presented to him at 
Versailles ; but because the King does not recognize hin as of 
noble blood and carry on afamiliar conversation with one he had 
never seen before, and whose reputation was none of the best, 
while many others wait to be also presented, he is angrily 
condemned as * supercilious,” &e. * It was,” he says, * as 
if somebody said to a giant, ‘I beg to present an ant to you,’ 
and he were either to stare, or to smile, or to say, it may 
be, * Oh, what a little creature!’ ” While there is little doubt 
that Alfieri really hated the French, it is remarkable that he 
preferred residing amongst them rather than amongst any 
other people, although few would think so from his language. 
As soon as he could, he made Paris his regular residence, and 
remained there until the breaking out of the revolution. He 
was an eye-witness of the terrible events of the LOth of Au- 
gust, when the Tuileries was taken by the mob after a 
bloudy conflict. Seeing now that it would be dangerous to 
remain any longer, he hastily procured passports and started 
with his mistress on the ISth of the same month. In pass- 
ing the barriers he had a narrow escape from being brought 
back and, perhaps, massacred by a mob of the lowest order. 

Soon atter he reached Florence he learned that his books 
had been seized and confiscate! This gave a new 
impulse to his hatred against the French, and prompted 
him to write his Misogallo, a misceilaneous collection 
in prose and verse, consisting of the most indiscriminate 
and violent abuse of everything French. This is in such 
execrable taste, although it contains some striking passages, 
that it has been but little read.* It is but justice to 
the French to say that, whatever wrong they had done 
Alfieri, they evinced every disposition to make amends to 
him for it. The only complaint he had against them per- 
sonally was that the revolutionary government had seized 
on his books, as already stated ; but, whatever excesses that 
government had committed, it was not altogether without 
provocation that it had done this, for his very first produc- 
tion after reaching Florence was an Apology tor Louis XVI. 
Seon after, however, M. Ginguené, the embassador of the 
French Republic at the Court of Turin—who was himselt 


* Ce reescil, says M. de Latour, intitulé Misegailo, commencé en 1790 
achevé en 1708 (A 1 époqu@i les Francais, aprés le trairé de Campo Formio, 
entiérent d Nome et enlevérent le pape de sa capitale), est piein de mauvais gout 
et de plaisanteries grosséres ; Mais on vy trouve aussi de l’orginalité, de l' energie, 
et, de temps en temps, d’admirables mouvements d‘indign .tion.-- Mémoires 
d Alfiert P, py 
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a distinguished littérateur—wrote him a polite note offering 
his services for recovering the lost books; but he de- 
clined the offer with his usual rudeness. A year or two 
later (1800) when the French occupiel Florence, another 
friendly overture was made to Alfieri by the general in 
command. He replied haughtily, but much more civilly, than 
he had to the Ambassador : 


“If the general, in his official capacity, commands his presence, 
Victor Alfieri, who never resists constituted anthority of any kind, will 
immediately hasten to obey the order; but if, on the contrary, he 
requests an interview only as a private individual, Alfieri begs leave to 
observe that, being of a very retired turn of mind, he wis'ies not to form 
any new acquaintance, and therefore entreats the Freach general to hold 
him excused.” 


It is sufficiently evident from these facts, which we have 
grouped without regard to the order of time, what the feel- 
ings of Alfieri were towards the French. But in proportion 
as he hated and despised France, he admired England. Every- 
thing in the latter country seemed to him beautiful and 
praiseworthy ; but his praise of the English is as indiserim- 
inate as his abuse of the French. ‘ The roads,’ he says, 
** the inns, the horses, and, above all, the incessant bustle in 
the suburbs, as well as in the capital—all conspired to fill 
my mind with delight.” Byron and other Englishmen, who 
had travelled as much as he, pertinently ask, in commenting on 
this eulogy of everything English, where must his eyes have 
been ; avd he has been criticised still more severely for say- 
ing that the happy, glorious state of England made him 
“ashamed of being an Italian,” and 'ed him to wish “ not to 
possess anything incommon withthis nation ” (Italy). 

Most ofour readers will remember how different was the esti- 
mate of Heine;* his views were the very opposite of those 
of Alfieri. To the former everything English was as hateful 
as everything French was to the latter. But the English had 
no such elaims on Heine as the French had on Alfieri. The 
German had, inleed, read a few English books, through the 
medium of translations; but the Italian searcely read any 
books but French, and seldom spoke any other language tor 
nearly a quarter of acentury. Even his tragedies are chiefly 
modelled on the French, as we shall see more particularly 
as we proceed, whereas he scarcely w anything of Eng- 
lish literature. It may be doubted whéther he ever read one 


© See National Quarterly Review, No. xxv., Art. ‘‘ Heine.”’ 
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of Shakespeare’s dramas from beginning to end. Then, if we 
compare the two poets together, it will be seen that no two ever 
differed more as critics ; but the difference was this: Heine 
was a trained, experienced critie—one employed as such from 
year to year by different journals of the first class; where- 
as Alfieri was really no critic; he wanted culture ; his 
powers of observation were exceedingly slight; he could 
hardly be said to have any perception of the ridiculous. 

There is abundant proof of thisin his writings ; his Misoga/lo 
is a collection of coarse, abusive caricatures, not satires wor- 
thy of the name ; accordingly they have scarcely ever been 
read exce pt by a certain class of Englishmen who would 
relish anything at that time which depreciated the French. 
The cultivated and enlightened class utterly refused to admit 
them into their families, for Alfieri detested the French so much 
that he had a large edition of the Antigallican published for 
free distribution amoug the gentry of England as well as 
those of his own country. Heine, upon the other hand, had 
no need to make any such sacrifice; for his MReisebi/der 
(Pictures of Travel) was read everywhere, from one end of 
Europe to the other. Not only did it secure him renown at 
ounce, at home and abroad, as a satirist, but also established 
his fame asa poet. We do not think he was right in every- 
thing he said against the English or in favor of the French. 
In each case his prejudices led him too far; but when he 
indulges in most exaggeration he keeps reason and common 
seuse in view, which is much more than ean be said of 
Alfieri in regard to his satires. It is worthy of remark that, 
persistently as Alfieri has abused the French, his tragedies 
have been more popular among them than among any 
other people, not excepting the English ; and the French are 
also his best erities; it is they who have done most to 
extend and perpetuate his fame as a tragie poet.* 

In short, Alfieri had been several years travelling before he 
capable of turning what he saw to any useful account; he was 
was not capable of doing so until he turned his attention to 
what he neglected in his youth ; that is, until he began to 
study. For the first three or four years after leaving home, 
far trom studying himself, he snee ‘red at those who did, as 


pedants. Until he learned sense enough to see the folly of 
oa 


© There are several translations of his tragedies in the French language. The 
principal are those of Pelitot, 4 vols., 8vo ; Trognon. 5 vols, Smo; De Latour, 
4 vols,12mo. And among his French critics are Sismondi, Ginguené, Mme. 
de Staél, Villemain, “‘hasles, Xc. 
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this, it was in vain that he visited great libraries, art gal- 
leries, botanical gardens, &c.; of this he gives several illus- 
trations himself in his autobiography ; but one will suffice 
for our present purpose.  T might easily,” he says, * dur- 
ing my stay at Vienna, have been introduced to the cele- 
brated poet Metastasio, at whose house our minister, the old 
and respectable Count Canale, passed bis evenings in a select 
company of men of letters, whose chief amusement consisted 
in reading portions from the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
classics. [Having taken an affection for me, he wished, out of 
pity to my idleness, to conduct me thither. But I declined 
accompanying him, either from my usual awkwardness or 
from the contempt which the constant habit of reading 
French works had given me for Italian productions. Henee 
I concluded that this assemblage of men of letters with their 
classics could be only a dismal company of pedants.” 

Thus we see that he had still the same notions which he had 
when at the Academy of Turin —that is, he regarded the 
reading and discussing of the classics as a sort of superstition 
which, however it might do for plebeians and stupid people 
in general, was altogether unsuitable for a young nobleman, 
especially for one who, like Alfieri, had genius. Until he 
changed his mind, however, all his pride and pretensions 
could effect nothing for him, but subject him to disappoint- 
ment and mortification. It was not until he went to Lisben 
in 1774, and formed the acquaintance of the amiable and 
learned Abbé di Caluso that he took any serious thought of 
study. The Abbé had the perception to see that he was 
naturally brilliant, and did all he could to draw him away 
gradually from his habits of idleness and dissipation, and 
give him a taste for nobler pursuits. Although he was but 
partially successful in the besinning and soon had reason to 
fear that his protégé would relapse hopelessly into his old 
habits, his influence and example had in time the desired 
effect. 

There is nothing more agreeable in Alfieri’s autobiogra- 
phy than the account he gives of what he owed to the good 
Abbé: “It was one of those dulcet evenings,” he says, 
“that [felt in my inmost heart and soul a true Phoebian 
impulseof enthusiastic ravishment for the art of poetry ; it 
was, however, only a brief flame, whieh was immediately 
extinguished and slept under the ashes many a long year 
afterwards. The kind and worthy Abbé was reading to me 
that magnificent ode to Fortune by Guido—a poet of whom 
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I had never heard even the name before that day. Some 
stanzas of that canzone, and especially the very beautiful 
one on Pompey, transported me to such an indescribable de- 
gree; that the good Abbé persuaded himself and told me 
that I was bound to make verses, and that by studying I 
should succeed in making very good ones. But when that 
momentary excitement passed away, finding all the powers 
of my mind so rusted, I did not believe the thing would ever 
be possible, and thought no more about it.” The seed thus 
sown, however, was not destined to perish. Returning in 
1775 to Turin, his first care was to take a house and form a 
literary society—the members of which consisted chiefly of 
his former fellow-students at the Academy. The rule was 
that all should deposit their essays and other compositions 
ina box, which was opened once a week and its contents 
read by the President. Influenced by the encouragement 
of the Abbé di Caluso, Alfieri contributed several pieces, 
which were well received, the principal of which was a 
scene in the Last Judgment. This elicited great applause, 
although none but the author knew who wrote it. This 
convinced Alfieri that the Abbé was right, and led him to 
hope that he would ove day attain distinction as a writer. 
sut he had great obstacles to encounter. Not only was he 
utterly without culture ; he was incapable of writing even a 
correct letter in his own language. Now he commenced to 
study in earnest; but his first attempt at tragedy was 
purely accidental. 

At this time he was engaged in an intrigue still more 
disgraceful than usual ; the lady was of high rank but of bad 
character aud some ten years his senior. He was anxious to 
study, but her influence over him was such that he found it 
impossible to do so to any extent. In order to remedy this 
state of things, he caused his servant to tie him every morn- 
ing to his arm-chair, so that he could not leave his study. 
In order to relieve himself from the ennui of this situation, he 
wrote a sonnet, and sent it to Father Paciaudi for his opin- 
ion. The priest was quite pleased with it, and sent 
him a tragedy by Cardinal Delfino entitled Cleopatra. Alfieri 
thought he discovered a strung resemblance between his 
own case and that of Mark Antony ; and he at once resolved 
to treat the same subject. He tells us that he wrote some 
scenes at random without knowing whether he should call 
them tragedy or comedy. The first effect of this work was 
to cure him completely of his unworthy passion. On tie 
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lady’s recovery, he laid the manuscript under the cushion 
of her pillow and forgot it for twelve months. When 
breaking off all further intercourse with this woman he 
happened to remember the fragment ; he took it up and, 
glancing over it, hastily said to himself: ‘ This is not so bad ; 
it must be finished.” The result is sufficiently known. “ No 
sooner,” he says, * had this idea passed through my mind 
than, forgetting my mistress, I began to se ribble, to alter, to 
read, ard re-alter, and, in short, to become a fool in another 
manner, for this unfortunate Cleopatra, born under such 
unhappy auspices.” The criticisms which he thought so 
pedantic and useless as a student of the Academy he now 
solicited earnestly. Every friend who visited him had to 
give his opinion, and make any such suggestions as oecurred 
to him. 

Thus did he labor with indefatigable zeal for several 
weeks until the play was completed. In order to disarm the 
criticism of the public, he wrote an afterpiece entitled © The 
Poets,” in which he satirized his own tragedy. Both were 
performed at Turin June 16, 1775, and were repeated the 
following night. * ¥rom that moment,” he says, * a deyour- 
ing fire took possession of iny soul. [ thirsted to become 
a deserving candidate for theatrical fame. The passion of 
love never inspired me with such lively transports.” But 
the more he wrote the more certain he beeame that he must 
either persevere in his studies or fail in his attempts to secure 
a permanent reputation as an author. Now he sees how un- 
wise both his friends and himself were in his youth in regard 
to his education, although he still gives as little credit to 
others, and as much to himself, as possible. The great change 
produced in his mind by his intercourse with edueated men 
he proclaims as follows: “ At length a powerful voice arose 
from the bottom of my heart, which cried more energetically 
than that of my few friends: ‘It is necessary to retrace your 
steps in order to study grammar and the art of composition.’ 
In conformity with this divine and powerful admonition I at 
length submitted tu the hard necessity of recommencing the studies 
of my infancy at an age when I thought and felt like a man. 
But the flame of glory shone in my eyes, and, resolving to 
wipe away the shame of my deplorable ignorance, I assumed 
sufficient courage to combat and overcome every obstacle 
which opposed my progress.” 

Before it had been decided upon to put Cleopatra on the 
stage he had written two other tragedies, Philip II and 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. 2 
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Polinices, but conscious of his ignorance of his native 
language, he wrote both in French prose with the intention 
of translating them into Italian verse as soon as he found 
himself capable of doing so, and felt satisfied that they were 
worth the trouble. With this view, he read them in pri- 
vate, in their rough state, to his literary, friends, and was 
delighted with their evident effects. Those on whose advice 
he depended most were Father Paciaudi and Count Tana, 
who advised him to translate them first into Italian prose. 
Having done this as well as he could, they taught him to 
weed out the French idioms and phrases with which his 
Italian was corrupted. This was perhaps the second time in 
his life that he was grateful for instruction and literary assist- 
ance ; these good, kind men aided him so much, he declared 
that if ever he should be deemed worthy to rank as a poet 
he ought to subjoin to that title, * by the grace of God, of 
Count Tana, and of Father Paciaudi.”” He did not confine 
himself, however, to the instructions which his friends were 
willing to give him. Atthe age of thirty he employed a Latin 
tutor, and performed all the exercises at which he sneered 
when a boy. When his teacher examined him, he could not 
understand a passage in Virgil; after one year’s patient and 
careful study, he could read almest any Latin author with 
tolerable facility. In the mean time he had been an inde- 
fatigable student of Dante, whom he greatly admired in propor- 
tion as he could understand him, and he had gone to Tuscany 
with the view of chastening lis style by learning the pure 
dialeet of that country. 

But almost constantly as he studied now—leaving 
himself but little time for recreation—he was destined 
to fall in love once more; and now, too, the object of 
his passion was a married woman—no less a personage than 
the wife of Charles Edward Stuart, the lawful heir to the 
British crown, known as the Pretender. The exiled prince 
was much older than his wife; and it is said that disap- 
pointwent and misfortune had so embittered his mind 
that he was a very disagreeable husband. His wife 
was the beautiful Duchess of Albany, a daughter of 
the princely house of Stoloerg. She was, in a word, 
just the sort of person that Alfieri was most anxious to 
ineet at this time, when his literary tastes had improved 
so much. Those acquainted with his character would 
readily believe this from his description of the lady. “ The 
sweet fire,” he says, ‘tof Ler very dark eyes, added (a 
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thing of rare occurrence) to a very white skin’ and fair hair, 
gave an irresistible brilliancy to her beauty. She was 
twenty-five years of age, was much attached to literature 
and the fine arts, had an angelic temper, and, in spite of her 
wealth, was in the most painful domestic circumstances, so 
that she could not be as happy as she deserved. How many 
reasons for loving her!” In short, there was none like her 
now. According to Lis language she wanted nothing in body 
or mind. And in proportion as he elevated her thus he 
low ered the objects of his former passions. ‘ This fourth 
and last passion,” he says, ‘manifested itself by very different 
symptoms from the others. In the three former the mind 
had no share; in the present instance a sentiment of esteem, 
mingling with love, rendered the passion, if less impetuous, 
more durable and profound. Far from impeding my prog- 
ress in useful knowledge, like the frivolous women with 
whom I was formerly euamored,* the object of this attach- 
nent urged me on by her examples, by everything dignified 
and laudable. Having once learned to know and appreciate 
so rare and valuablea friend, I yielded up myself entirely to 
her influence.” 

The Pretender is blamed for having a violent temper, by 
certain of Alfieri’s biographers, because he objected to his 
constant visits to his wife, and to her constantly keeping 
company with him. Whithersoever she went, with or 
without her husband, thither Alfieri went also before many 
days had passed. It is not strange that a separation between 
Charles Edward and his wife soon took place ; even then 
she wasunler the protection of the Pretender’s brother, 
Cardinal York, at Rome. First, the Cardinal placed her in 
a convent ; at the instigation of Alfieri she implored him to 
allow her to reside at private lodgings in the city. With 
the nermission of the Pope he gave her apartments in 
his own palace. No soover does Alfieri hear this that 
he resolves on taking up his residence at Rome. He 
immediately paid his court to the Cardinal and begged 
to be permitted to have an oceasional interview with 
the Countess. First it did not oceur to his Eminence that. 

& Many years afterwards he happened to get a glance of one of the women 
thus disp tragingly alluded to as he was hastening to the packet-boat at Dover. 
As he had not time to speak to her he wrote her a letter from Calais full of 
affection, kindness, &c. Sbe, contiling in him still, wrote him a long letter in 


reference to their former relations aad other circumstances evidently intended 


for no eye or ear but his own. This frank aud generous letter he publishes in 
ull in his Memoirs! 
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there could be any harm in this, and he aeceded to his 
request. But his visits became so frequent that suspicion 
began to be excited, and supposing that he could induce 
the Pope to save him from expulsion from the residence of 
the Cardinal, he preseuted copies of some of his recently- 
printed tragedies to his Holiness, who graciously received 
them and, according to the author’s own words, instead of suf- 
fering him to kiss his toe, he “ patted him, with a grace truly 
paternal, upon the cheek.” The kinduess of the Pope em- 
boldened Alfieri to make another offer. He told his Holiness 
that he had an unpublished tragedy on Saul, which, being a 
Scriptural subject, he wished to dedicate to him. The Holy 
Father replied, in as gentle terms as possible, that he could 
not allow any theatrical subject to be dedieated to him, let 
the subject be what it might. All of a sudden Alfieri dis- 
covers that Pius VI is but *a narrow-minded monk” and 
that all his elergy at Rome are but * priestlings.’ Nay, in 
his anger he betrays his own meanness by proclaiming ‘that 
before he made either offer to his Holiness he had but little 
respect either for his offices or his person. If Alfieri had lad as 
much power ag Heury VIIT. he would doubtless have pur 
sued-a course SM#Hewhat similar to that of his British majesty. 
As it was, he thought it better to leave Rome as quickly 
as possible. Soon after the Countess aunouneed to the Car- 
dival that she was very unwell and that her physician 
thought her health would be much benefited by a visit to 
Baden, in Switzerland. His Eminence could not refuse a re- 
quest that seemed so reasonable. She only stayed at Baden 
a week or two, wheu she preceeded to Paris, where Alfieri 
immediately joined her, and they separated no more. — It was 
not long after until the Preteuder died; then the Countess 
was entirely free and they lived together openly. Some 
say that a private marriage took place becweenthem; but 
there is no evidence of this fact. The more general, and 
doubtless more correct, opinion is that Alfieri never married 
any one. 

So early as the age of forty Alfieri regarded his intellectual 
powers as in a state of decay; and accordingly resolved to 
write no more tragedies. He was also in the habit of pre- 
dieting his own death. When he heard that the French were 
about to invade Tuseany, after he had published his Miso- 
gallo, he regarded his early death as almost certain. Under 
the influence of this feeling he sent copies of the work to all 
his friends, in order that they mig't distribute them alter his 
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death. Tis first care was to write his own epitaph and that 
of the Countess, but he had to admit afterwards that if he was 
inany danger of being killed by the French, it was only by their 
polite attentions to him. We have already seen illustrations 
of this ; we may now add another, namely, that after the bat- 
tle of Marengo Napoleon offered him an important position in 
the Academy of Sciences at Turin, which had now become a 
National Institute. 

Although Alfier! changed his resolution as to writing 
after the age of forty, he said that it was a weakness 
tu do so, and the results showed that, however erro- 
neous most of his other predictions had been, he was 
rightin this. At the age of forty-eight he resolved io try 
what he could do in comedy ; accordingly he wrote the six 
which are published with his other works, but only one of 
these, Il Divorzio, is even tolerable ; the rest are utter fail- 
ures as dramas. But he proves himself a much better satirist 
in them than in any of his earlier productions, not exe. pting 
his Misogallo. 

At the age of forty-seven—long after he had written his 
last tragedies—he becaine ashamed of his ignorance of Greek, 
and resolved to master that language if possible. He applied 
himself with such untiring perseverance and industry to 
his self-imposed task that before the end of one year he 
could read almost any Greek author with very little labor ; 
in two years he was capable of translating the most diffi- 
eult; and he even acquired considerable skill in writing 
the language. The chie! fruits of his Greek studies are his 
Alceste Prima and Alceste Sccunda, which, however, are little 
more than paraphrases of Euripides’ fine play of that name. 
His severe and almost coustant study of the Greek for three 
vears, combined with the labor he bestowed on his. six 
comedies—writing four in less than one mouth—completely 
broke down his health. Thus, on the Sth December, 1S02,- 
he wrote the last stanza of his poetry, and on the Sth Ovto- 
ber of the following year he breathed his last. In the mean- 
time he amused himself in writing the conclusion of his 
Memoirs, until one of those attacks of inflammatory gout to 
which he had recently been subject put a sudden stop to 
all his labors. 

However much the conduct of the Countess of Al- 
bany may be censured in other particulars, it is certain 
that she bestowed the tenderest care on Alfieri to the last: 
and when he died she had him interred in the Church of 
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Santa Crosa, side by side with Machiavelli. Galileo, and 
Michael Angelo, and had a monument erected to his mem- 
ory by the famous sculptor Canova. This truly magnificent 
tomb bears the following simple inscription: ** Vietorio 
Alfierio Astensi Aloisia e principibus Stolbergis Albania 
Comitissa, m. p. c. an. MDCCCX.” In addition to this she 
got out a splendid edition of his complete works in thirty- 
five quarto volumes soon after his death. ILis posthumous 
writings, including his translation of Sallust into Italian, his 
imitation of the Panegyrie of Trajan by Pliny, some sat- 
ires, and his Autobiography, fill thirteen of these volumes. 

The personal history of Alfieri is so prolific and interest- 
ing a theme that it has left us but little reom for criticism 
on his writings; but we cannot take leave ef the author of 
Mirrha, whatever his faults may have been as an indi- 
vidual, without giving our impressions of the peculiar char- 
acter of his genius. It is hardly strange that a man like 
Alfieri should be in turn the subjeet of exaggerated praise 
and exaggerated censure ; that his friends should deelare him 
equal if not superior to the greatest dramatists of the ancient 
and modern world; while his enemies would hardly allow 
him the third rank. As men of undoubted abilities have 
written on both sides, it is easy to understand how it is that 
scarcely two of those who have depended on the opinions of 
others without making any effort to examine for themselves 
agree in their estimate of Alfieri either as a dramatist or a 
poet. Lt is idle to deny that he is entitled to high rank; no 
unbiased person who has read his works aud is capable of 
appreciating them would deny this. At the same time no 
such person would maintain that he is equal to any of those 
who are recognized in every enlightened country as the 
world’s greatest dramatists; such as Aischylus, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Corneille, Racine. It is true 
that those German and English ecrities who refuse to rank 
him with the greatest of their own countrymen do not hesi- 
tate to place him above the leading French dramatists. In 
our opinion this is not just; Alfieri is really not superior as 
a dramatist, or asa poet, either to Corneille or Racine—nay, 
more, he is not superior to Voltaire ; it is by no means clear 
that he is equal to the author of the Henriade. Judging him 
by the test applied by his most ardent admirers—namely, the 
influence he has produced on his own countrymen—he can 
hardly claim a higher position than any of the three French 
dramatists we have mentioned. 
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Probably neither Corneille, nor Racine has been so popular 
in France as Alfieri has been in Italy ; but either of the former 
has improved the taste of his countrymen much more than 
the latter. Nay, Corneille and Racine have improved the 
taste of all Europe; this will not be deuied by any intel- 
ligent person. But can the same be said of Alfieri? His 
writings have been very little read out of his own country ; 
and of the foreigners who have read them, the majority 
have been led to do so much more on account of the roman- 
tic character of the author than their intrinsie merits. As 
to the criterion of influence, it may be doubted whether Vol- 
taire has not influenced the mind even of Italy more than 
Alfieri; that he has more influeuced the philosophic mind of 
that country is beyoud question. But need 1t be asked which 
has exercised the greater influence on the mind of Germany 
or England? Who will deny that it is Voltaire? Nor 
must it be supposed that we mean by the influence alluded 
to, what the arch-seoffer has said and done against religion. 
This is Voltaire’s great fault, and it is the one that has done 
most injury to his fame ; it has made most of us blind to his 
Virtues. It is just because he was such a scoffer that com- 
paratively few appreciate the true universality of his genius, 
and that wonderful fecundity of ideas which enabled him to 
furnish thoughts on human progress to every country in 
Europe. 

We speak of Alfieri, more particularly in comparison with 
the French dramatists, because his tragedies are more like 
theirs than those of any others; and what is more, he has 
undoubtedly borrowed more from them than from = any 
others. From none has he borrowed so much as from Vol- 
taire ; by none has he profited so much; although he affects 
to despise him more than he does almost any other 
dramatist, which, however, is rather natural than strange.* 

But whatever conclusion we may arrive at when we com- 
pare Alfieri to the dramatists of other countries, he is undoubt- 
edly the best dramatist of his own country. But he is by no 


© The Countess of Albany once mentioned to him in a letter that she had 
been much pleased at seeing Voltaire’s Brutus performed on the stage. This 
excited his jealousy. ‘* What !"’ he exclaimed, ‘* Brutuses written by a Voltaire? 
U'll write Brutuses, and two at once. Moreover, time will slow whether such 
subjects for tragedy are better adapted for me or for a pleleian-born Frenchman 
who, for more than sixty years, subscribed himself ‘ Voltaire, Gentlemen in 
ordinary to the King.’"’ The * plebeian-born Frenchman’’ was, however, a 
much greater thinker than the ‘ noble-born Italian ’’ who thus summarily, 
but illogically, condemns him 
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means the best poet ; on the contrary, he is far interior not 
only to Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto, but to at least as many 
more, including Petrarch.* He takes the palm as a dramatist 
in Italy, not because even modern Italy has not produced as 
great intellects as any other country, but because the opera 
takes the place in Italy which the regular drama does in other 
countries. Metastasio would unquestionably have been a 
great dramatie writer had he not devoted his fine talents 
almost exclusively to the opera; for with a genius which was 
certainly not inferior to that of Alfieri, he had a much higher 
culture, a much more refined taste. 

But let us remember this fact in his favor; he had many 
competitors among his own countrymen in opera, whereas, 
Alfieri ean hardly be said to have had one in tragedy. Metas- 
tasio is the best iu opera, as Alfieri is the best in tragedy. That 
the latter is grander than the former—that there is more sub- 
limity in it—far be it from us to deny. The opera,” says 
Sismoudi, ** is not, like tragedy, of noble origin. Born of the 
voluptuous courts of princes, it could not be destined to 
form heroes 3 it was required to combine all enjoyments, all 
emotions ; to captivate at the same time the eyes, the ears, 
and the most tender affections of the heart ; to ennoble volup- 
tuousness, tu sanetify it in some degree by the mixture of 
delicate and exalted sentiments ; and if a political object is 
to be looked for beyond that of actual enjoyment, to take 
from the prince all remorse for his luxuriousness, aud from 
the subjects all thougiit beyond the present time.” 

Thus the field of Metastasio was but a narrow one, whereas 
that of Alfieri wes coextensive with the world. Now let us see 
lor a moment or two what is the real resemblance between 
the tragedies of Alfieri and those of the great Freneh dram- 
atists we have mentioned. None has pointed out this dif 
ference better than Ginguené, who was a personal friend and 
admirer of Alfiert. ‘ Our drama is meagre,” he says, ‘ com- 


* Schlegel, one of the best modern critics, compares the other Italian 
dramatists of his time to Alfieri as follows : 

* The performances of Metastasio, Goldoni, Gozzi, Alfieri, singly display all 
the elements of scenic poetry generally found united in the finished dramas 
that have possession of our own stage. Metastasio is celebrated for the highest 
degree of melodious expression ; Goldoni depicts ordinary lite eas ly and agree- 
ably, his characters and masques being after genuine Italian fashion ; Gozzi's 
fantastic extravaganzas, While replete with really poetic iavention, lack musical 
perfection and imaginative embellishment, which can, alone, give due effect to 
their poetical contents; Alfieri’s aspirations after antique sublimity merit the 
praise Lestowed on luudable effortseven when falling short of complete success.”’ 


Ihst. of Lit. p. 315, 
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pared to that of the Greeks; that of Alfieri is so in regard to 
ours. almost in the sane proportion.”* English erities censure 
the French drama for its coldness, its statuesque, artificial 
characters, its long monologues, &c. but if all these are faults, 
Alfieri has erred in these respects still more than the French, 
for he is decidedly more artificial than they ; he exhibits less 
feeling, less reality. The most intelligent of his own eountry- 
men.and those who admire him most, are obliged to admit this. 
“ Alfieri’s poetry,” says Mariotti, “was sculpture. His 
tragecies are only a group of four or five statues; his char- 
acters are figures of marble, incorruptible, everlasting ; but 
not flesh, nothing like fish, having nothing of its freshness and 
hue. He deseribes no scene. Those statues stand by them- 
selves, isolated on their pedestals, on a vacant ideal stage, 
without background, without contrast of landscape — or 
scenery, all wrapped in their heroie mantle; all moving, 
breathing statues perhaps, still vothing but statnes.’? + 
This is a just estimate; it certainly does no injustice to 
Alfieri, for he is neither true to nature nor to history. All the 
sub je ets of his tragedies are historical, but in only one or two 
dves he portray his characters as they are represented in 
history ; indeed, it may be said that Brutus is the only one 
in which he pays any attention to accuracy in this respect ; 
and be it remembered that be had carefully studied the 
Brutus of Voltaire. Whenever he depends exclusively on his 
own resources, certain it is that he tidulges in great exag- 
ge ‘ration; he makes his characters either an gels or de vils, 
generally the latter.* But even his good and evil spirits are 
not like those we find in other authors: no beings could be 
more unlike the angels and devils of Dante and Ariosto 3 and 
they do not approach any nearer to those of Milton or Shakes- 
peare. ‘True, it is not so great a fault not to portray super- 
natural beings faithfully—tihat is, in accor lauee te the char- 
acteristics which are popularly:attributed to them—as it is to 
misrepresent familiar historical personages. A glance at 
alinost any of his tragedies will show that he errs egregiously 
in the latter respect. Take his Ov/avia, for example, and 


* Notre theatre est déja maigre, auprés de celui des Grees ; celui d’ Altieri 
est, A Végard du notre, presque daus hi méme proportion. 

+ ** Mais il me semble, says Mme. de Sta@l, que quelques-unes de ses tragé- 
dics ont autant de monotonie dans la force que Métastate en a dans la douceur. 
IL y a dans les piéces d’ Alficri une telie profusion denergie et de magnaniwmiteé, 
ou bien une telle exagérufton de vwlence et d ime, quill est impossible ad’ y recon- 
naitre le veritable caractére des hommes. Ils ne sont jumais ni si mechants ni 
si généreaux qu'il Jes peint.”’ 
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see how he treats those characters that are known to every 
student ; there is searcely one of them to whom justice is 
done; scarcely one that could be recognized by the portrait 
of Alfieri if the historical name were not attached to it. 

No one admired Alfieri more than Madame de Staél, nor 
has any ove bestowed more praise on whatever is worthy of 
praise in his works ; at the same time she could not over- 
look such glaring faults as the violations of nature and 
history to which we have alluded. There is no tiner passage 
in her Corimne than that in which she eriticises Alfieri’s 
Octaria. * Seneca,” she says, ‘ incessantly lectures Nero as 
if he were the most patient of men, and Seneca himself the 
most courageous of all. The master of the world allows 
himself to be insulted, and put in a passion in every scene 
for the pleasure of the spectators, as if it did not depend on 
him to end all with one word, Certainly, these continual 
dialogues give Seneea an opportunity of making some very 


fine respouses 3 but is this the way to give a correct idea of 


tyranny 7’ * 

In his Don Garzia, Meroe and Timoleone, he trans- 
gresses in a similar manner; yet, as we have already inti- 
mated, his genius for tragedy cannot be disputed. There 
is not one of his tragedies in which there are not noble por- 
traitures and sublime passages. Perhaps no poet expresses 
resentinenut in stronger terms thau he, or presents evil in a 
more odious light; yet he rarely touches the heart; he 
convinces by logical argument rather than subdues by im- 
passioned eloquence. Before we close we will make room 
for a specimen or two, for the satisfaction of those who may 
not have had an opportunity of seeing his works. We 
select the opening dialogue from the tragedy of Brutus, 
partly beeause it is good in itself, and partly beeause it will 
afford the reader au opportunity of comparing it with the 
corresponding dialogue in Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, and 
this comparison renders it needless for us to make auy com- 
ment in this place : 





© * Sénéque v moralise sans cesse Néron, comme s'il était le plus patient des 
hommes et lui, Sénéque, le plus courageux de tous. Le maitre du monde, dans 
la tragédie, consent a se laisser insulter et d se mettre en colére & chaque scéne 
pour le plaisir des spectateurs, comme s'il ne dépendait pas de lui de tout finir 
avee un mot. Certainement ces dialogues continucls donnent lieu a de trés- 
belles réponses de Sénéque, et l'on voudrait trouver dans une harangue ou un 
ouvrage les nobie pensées qu'il exprime ; mais est-ce ainsi qu'on peut donner 
Vidée de la tyrannie ?"’ 














al 
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BRUTUS AND COLLATINUS, 


Col.— Au! where,—ah ! where, O Brutus, would thou thus 
Drag me by force? Quickly restore to me 
This sword of mine, which with beloved blood 
Is reeking yet. In my own breast —— 


P| Bru.—A! first 

This sword, now sacred in the breast of others 
Shall be immerged, I swear to thee. Meanwhile 
°T is indispensable that in this Forum 
Thy boundless sorrow, and my just revenge, 
Burst unreservedly before the eyes 
Of universal Rome. 


Col.—Ah, no! I will 
Withdraw myself from every human eye 
To my unparalleled calamity 
All remedies are vain: the sword, this sword, 
Alone can put an end to my distress. 








Bru.—O Collatinus, a complete revenge 
Would surely be some solace; and I swear | 
he To thee, that that revenge thou shalt obtain.— 
O, of a chaste and innecent Roman lady 
Thou sacred blood, to-day shalt thou cement 
The edifice of Roman liberty! H 


Col——Ah! could my heart indulge a hope like this, 
The hope, ere death, of universal vengeance ! 


Bru.—Vope ¢ be assured of it, At length, behold, 
fie morn is dawning of the wished-for day : 
To-day my lofty, long-projected plan 
At length may gain a substance and a form. 
Thou, from a wronged, unhappy spouse, mayst now 
Become the avenging citizen: e’en thou 
Shalt bless that innocent blood: and then if thou 
Wilt give thy own, it will not be in vain 
For a true country shed,—a country, yes, 
Which Brutus will to-day create with thee, 
Or die with thee in such an enterprise. 

For the benefit of the reader who is fumiliar with the Italian, though un- 
acquainted with Alfieri, we transcribe the original of the beginning of the 
dialogue, so that an idea may be formed of the author’s style : 

(ol.—Dove, deh! dove, a forza trarmi. o Bruto, 
Teco vuoi tu? Bendimi. or via, mel rendi 


Quel mio pugnal, che dell‘amato sangue 
Gronder pur anco . . . Entroal mio petto.. . 

Lru.—Questo ferro, omai sacro, ad altri in petto 
Immergerassi, io *] giuro.—Agli occhi intanto 
Di Roma intera, in questo foro, ¢ d’ uopo 
Che intera, scoppi o il tuo dolore immenso, 
Ed il furor mio giusto. 


Col.— Ah! no: sottrarmi 
Ad ogni vista io voglio. Al fero atroce 
4 Mio caso, ¢ vano ogni sollievo : il ferro i 


Que! ferro sol fia del mio pianger fine 

Pru.—Ampia vendetta, o Collatin, ti fora 
Soilievo pure: e tul’ avrai ; tel giuro.— 
O casto sangue d’ innocente e forte 
Romana donna, alto principio a Roma 
Oggi sarai. 
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Col.—O, what a sacred name dost thou pronounce ! 
I, for a genuine country’s sake alone, 
Could now survive my immolated wife. 


Bru.—Ah! then resolve to live; coéperate 
With me in this attempt. A god inspires me ; 
A god infuses ardor in my breast, 
Who thus exhorts me: “It belongs to thee, 
© Collatinus, and to thee, O Brutus, 
To give both life and liberty to Rome.” 


Col.—Worthy of Brutus is thy lofty hope: 
I should be vile, if I defeated it. 
Or from the impious Tarquins whoily rescued, 
Our country shall from us new life obtain, B 
Or we—but first avenged—with her will fall, j 





Bau.—Whether enslaved or free, we now shall fall 
[lustrious and revenged. My horrible oath 
Perhaps thou hast not well heard ; the oath I uttered, 
When from Lucretia’s palpitating heart 
The dagger I dislodged which still I rasp. 
Deaf from thy mighty grief, thou, in thy house, 
Scarce heardest it; here once more wilt thou hear it, 
bv my own lips, upon the inanimate corse 
Of thy unhappy immolated wite, 
And in the presence of assembled Rome, 
More strenuously, more solemnly renewed. 
Already, with the rising sun, the Forum 
With apprehensive citizens is filled ; 
\lready, by Valerius’ means, the cry 
Is to the multitude promulgated 
Of the impious catastrophe ; the effect 
Will be far stronger on their heated hearts, 
When they behold the chaste and beauteous lady 
With her own bands destroyed. In their disdain, 
As much as in my own, shall I confide. 
But, more than every man, thou shouldst be present: 
Thine eyes from the distracting spectacle 
Thou mayst avert: to thy affliction this 
May be allowed ; yet here shouldst thou remain ; 
E’en more than my impassioned words, thy mute 
And boundless grief is fitted to excite 
The oppressed spectators to indignant pity. 





(ol_—O Brutus! the divinity which speaks 
In thee to lofty and ferocious rage 
Hath changed my grief already. The last words 
Of the magnanimous Lucretia seem, 
In a more awful and impressive sound, 
To echo in my ears, and smite my heart. 
Can I be less inflexible to avenge, 
Than she to inflict. her voluntary death ? 
In the infamous Tarquinii’s blood alone 
Can I wash out the stigma of the name 
Common to me and them! 
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Bru.—Ah! I, too, spring 
From their impure and arbitrary blood : 
But Rome shall be convinced that I’m her son, 
Not of the Tarquins’ sister; and as far 
As blood not Roman desecrates my veins, 
I swear to change it all by shedding it 
For my beloved country.—But, behold, 
The multitude increases; hitherward 
Numbers advance; now it is time to speak. 


The reader has doubtless seen in this passage one of the 
secrets of Alfieri’s success—namely, his skill in arresting the 
attention of the audience at the opening of his dramas ; it 
may be added that he also does his best to secure that at- 
tention to the last, and that he generally succeeds in doing 
so. Yet, no one uses a simpler groundwork or fewer in- 
cidents. He introduces no characters but those that are 
essential to the development of his plot. The confidants 
of other Italian dramatists he eutirely discards ; and for the 
purpose of explaining the nature of his fable he substitutes 
soliloquies for under-plots. Thus we see how closely he 
approached the form of the Greek drama without Knowing 
anything about it except what he learned unconsciousiy 
through the French; but he omitted one great attraction of 
the Greek drama, namely, its delightful choral songs. In this 
too, he imitated the French; for one of the most serious 
faults which they find with Shakespeare is that he intro- 
duces songs and amusing scenes into the middle of his mos? 
bloody tragedies. 

It is worthy of remark that in nothing does Alfieri 
succeed better than in the horrible and repulsive. This 
is well exemplified in his tragedy of Myrrha, whose hideous 
story forms the subject of one of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
but which is so objectionable, although not at all exag- 
gerated by the Roman poet, that it is omitted in almost 
every edition intended for schools.* Myrrha was the daugh- 
ter of C inyras, King of Cyprus; she had a son by her own 
father, called Adonis. When the king beeame aware of the 
crime he had unknowingly committed, he attempted to stab 


© Even the amorous and somewaat licentious Ovid was rather afraid of the 
subject. In order to disarm the abhorrence of the reader, he introduces the 
loathsome story asa fable, one in which he has no fiith in himself, and ex 
presses the hope that the melody of his verses will remove any disagreeable 
impressions which so repulsive a tale is so well calculated to make : 
** Dira canam ; procul hine nate, procul este parentes ; 
Aut, mea si vestras mulcebant carmina mentes, 
Desit In hac mihi parte fides ; nec credite factum.” 
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his daughter; but she fled into Arabia, where, as the fable 
has it, she was changed into a tree called myrrh. Alfieri 
makes the most of all the circumstanees in his ‘tragedy ; yet 
it was the favorite of the Countess of Albany ; what is per- 
haps still stranger is that it is dedicated to her. In the dedi- 
cation the following passage occurs : 
‘The at once innocent and horrid love 

Of the unhappy maid from Cinyras sprung 

Always caus’d tears from thy bright eyes to flow ; 

These tears imperiously my bosom move 

To consecrate to thee (who heard’st it sung 

With sympathetic fecling) Myrrha’s wo,” * 

The first scene of the tragedy presents Cecris, the mother 
and Euryelea. the nurse of Myrrha, on the morning of the 
day fixed for the marriage of the latter to Pereus, son of the 
King of Epirus. The mother calls the nurse to tell her all 
she has observed of the mysterious melancholy of her daugh- 
ter, asking what can be the reason of it, seeing that the 
young prince was her own choice. The nurse overheard 
Myrrha’s sighs and sobs during the night. An altercation 
ensues, Myrrha having become angry; but although the kind, 
affectionate words of the nurse rei udily subdue her anger, all 
she reveals is that she does not love Perens. The hurse give 
her impressions to the mother : 

“ T know her to possess a lofty heart; 
A heart in which a flame that were not lofty 
Could never enter. This can I safely swear : 
The man that she could love—of royal blood 
That man must be, or he were not her lover. 
Now, who of these have ye admitted here, 
Whom, at her will, she could not, with her hand, 
Make happy? Then her grief is not from love. 
Love, though it feed itself with tears and sighs, 
Yet still it leaves—I know not what, of hope, 
That vivities the centre of the heart ; 
But in her deep, impenetrable gloom 
There glimmers no coy radiance ; in her wound, 
Festering and irremediable, there lurks 
No sanative, balsamic antidote !” 


The mother thinks the only difficulty is that Myrrha does 
not like her intended husband, and accordingly resolves that 
the marriage shall not take place, at the same time sending 


* Delia figlia di Ciniro infelice 
L’orrendo a un tempo ed innocente amore, 
Sempre da’ tuoi begli occhi il pianto el ce: 


Prova emmi questa, che al mio dubbio core 
Tacitamente imperiosa dice ; 
Ch’ io di Mirra consacri a te il dolore. 
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back the nurse to comfort her. The kingis informed of the 
grief of his daughter and he agrees to break off the mar- 
riage if his doing so will contribute in the least to the hap- 
piness of a daughter who was so dear to him. To this he 
adds that her mother must induce her to reveal the cause of 
her melancnoly, and then while she is doing so he sends 
for the young prince in order to prepare him for the worst. 

At the opening of the second act Pereus comes in com- 
plianece with the king’s wish. Cinyras compliments him 
highly, telling him how much gratified he is with his 
daughter’s preference for him among her many suitors ; but 
he thinks it is his duty to inquire whether Myrrha returns 
his love. The reply of the prince is undoubtedly a noble 
strain : 


* Thou, Cinyras, 
Although thou be a father, still retainest 
Thy youthful vigor, and rememberest love. 
Know, then, that evermore with trembling steps, 
And as if by compulsion, she accosts me ; 
A deathly paleness o’er her countenance steals ; 
And her tine eyes towrds me are never turn’d, 
A few irresolute and broken words 
She falters out, involved in mortal coldness ; 
Her eyes, eternally suffused with tears, 
She fixes on the ground ; in speechless grief 
Her soul is buried; a pale sickliness 
Dims, not annihilates, her wond’rous charms. 
Behold her state. Yet of connubial rites 
She speaks; and now thou wouldst pronounce that she 
Desired those rites; now that, far worse than death, 
She dreaded them ; now she herself assigns 
The day for these, and now she puts it off. 
If I inquire the reason of her grief, 
Her lip denies it ; but her countenance, 
Of agony expressive, and of death, 
Proclaims incurable despair. 
Me she assures, and each returning day 
Renews the assurance, that I am her choice; 
She says not that she loves me; high of heart, 
She knows not how to feign. I wish, and fear, 
To hear from her the truth: I check my tears; 
I burn, I languish, and I dare not speak. 
Now from her faith, reluctantly bestow'd, 
Would I myself release her; now again 
I fain would die, since to resign quite 
I have no power ; yet, unpossess'd her heart, 
Her person would I not possess.” 


The king is unwilling to say that he wishes Pereus to release 
his daughter from her engagement ; but Pereus easily divines 
the truta, and declares that he would sacrifice his life to pro- 
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mote her happiness. The king requests him to make known 
these sentiments to herself, and if possible to ascertain the 
cause of her misery. This being decided upon Cinyras with- 
draws and Myrrha enters in her wedding dress, but looking 
as sad as if it had been intended for her funeral. Pereus 
complains of her coldness and silence, telling her that he sees 
he is an object of dislike, not of love, toher. She feels hurt 
at this, and tells him that it is unmerited on her part, since 
she not only preferred him to all others, but was now ready 
to fulfil her engagement: 


“Tis true, perchance, my spirits are not buoyant 
As her's should be who doth obtain a spouse 
Distinguish’d like thyself; but pensiveness 
In some is nature's cast; and ill could be 
Whose spiritts stagnate in a constant ell, 
Trace the dim cause that interdicts their flow : 
And often an officious questioning, 

Instead of making manifest the cause, 
Redoubles the effect. ’ 


This is not very satisfactory to Perens. He tells her he 
knew at the outset that she did not love him, but that he 
hoped she would in time learn to do so. Now he is convinced 
that he deceived himself in this, and he is willing therefore 
to release her from her promise. Ler grief is still the same, 
but she denies that it is caused by any dislike of him; she 
would have him believe that she grieves so bitterly only 
ut the idea of being separated, perhaps forever, from her 
parents. 


“ The long, long pilgrimage to other realms ; 
The change of manners and the change of place ; 
The long farewell to all familiar objects, 
And all familiar friends, from childhood loved ; 
And other thoughts, by thousands and by thousands, 
All passionate and tender, and all sad, 
And all indisputably better known 
And felt more keenly than by any other, 
By thy humane, courteous, anc lofty heart. 
I gave myself spontaneously to thee ; 
Nor have I ever, with repentant thoughts, 
I swear to thee, looked back on this resolve. 
If it were so, I would have told it to thee : 
Thee above all men, I esteem ; from thee 
Nothing would I conceal that I would not 
Likewise from my own consciousness conceal. 
Now, I implore, let him who loves me best 
Speak to me least of this my wretchedness, 
And ‘twill in time, I feel assured, depart. 


Phys 
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Could I, not prizing thee, give thee my hand, 

I should despise myself; and how not prize thee / 
My lip knows not te speak that which my heart 
Doth not first dictate; yet that lip assures thee, 
Swears to thee, that I never will belong 

To any one but thee!” 

The hopes of Pereus revive. He asks is she really willing 
to be his; she answers that she is, but that she wishes him to 
set sail from Cyprus the moment the ceremony is over. 
This seems strange to him, in view of her avowed affection 
for her parents. Ile tells her so and she replies that she 
wishes to die with grief. At this he takes offence and leaves 
while she tries to prevent him. She cannot bear being alone 
in her grief and sends immediately for her nurse, at the same 
time bursting into tears, and prays that death would put a 
sudden eud to her sufferings. Venus is here introduced with 
no very good effect. Myrrha finds that the goddess is augry 
with her and resolved on revenge 3 in order to anticipate 
this, sheimplores the nurse to dispatch her. The nurse, iike a 
faithful servant, is about to run with the bad news to her mis- 
tress. This frightens Myrrha and she declares that she lias 
found relief in tears and is now ready to have the ceremony 
performed. At the opening of the third act the King aud 
Queen appear alone ; they send for Myrrha, who soon joins 
them. She seems much more composed than usual until 
she sees her father, when her emotious again overcome her. 
It is in vain he addresses her in the most affectionate terms: 


“Tf yet 
Thy will is changed; if thy committed faith 
Be irksome to thy heart; if thy free choice, 
Though once spontaneous, be no longer such, 
Behold! fear nothing in the world; reveal 
All the misgivings of thy heart to us. 
Thou art by nothing bound; and we ourselves 
The tirst release thee; and thy generous lover, 
Worthy of thee, confirms this liberty. 
Nor will we tax thee with inconstancy : 
Rather will we admit that thoughts mature, 
Though unforeseen, constrain thee to this change. 
By base regards thou never canst be moved ; 
Thy noble character, thy lofty thoughts, 
Thy love for us, full well we know them all.” 


Myrrha replies, but in the most melancholy and hope- 
less terms. She is still willing to marry Pereus; nay, she in- 
sistsondoingso; if she is not permitted she will die. All she 
aSks of her parents is that they will allow her to depart immedi- 

VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. 3 
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ately after her marriage. While she*is dressing for the cere- 
mony Cecris confesses to her husband the offence which she had 
committed against Venus in having dared to refuse incense to 
her; she also boasts that more votaries were attracted to Cy- 
prus by Myrrha’s beauty than by devotion to the goddess of the 
island. The only effect this revelation has on the king is to 
induce him to hurry away the daughter so that she may be 
able to avoid the vengeance of the goddess, The third act 
concludes shortly after the entrance of Pereus, when it is 
aunounced that the marriage will be performed in the 
palace. 

In the fourth act Myrrha seems to have undergouve a 
complete change. She has no appearance of melancholy 
now; ou the contrary, few beides appear more hopeful or in 
better spirits, and she addresses Pereus as her “ much-loved 
consort,” &e. 


- 


“To find myself at once 
With thee alone; no longer to behold 
One of the objects in my sight 
So long the witnesses, and perhaps the cause, 
Of my distress; to sail in unknown seas; 
To land in countries hitherto unseen ; 
To breathe a fresh, invigorating air ; 
And evermore to witness at my side, 
Beaming with exultation and with love, 
A spouse like thee; all this, I am convinced, 
Will renovate me soon a second time 
To be what I once was.” 


She is informed by Pereus, in reply, thac if the marriage 
had been broken up he meant to end his life that day. Now, 
however, he pledges himself to be devoted to her forever ; 
in short, it will be the business of his life to render her 
happy. 

“To weep with thee, 
If thou desire it; with festivity, e 
And mirthful sports, to make the time pass by 
With lighter wings, and cheat thee of thy cares ; 
With strenuous watchfulness t’ anticipate 
All thy desires; toshow myself at all times, 
Whichever most thou wishest me to be, 
Consort, protector, brother, friend, or servant ; 
Behold, to what I pledge myself: in this, 
And this alone, my glory and my life 
Will all be centered.” 


At length the ceremony begins. Myrrha tries to com- 
pose herself ; but it is evident to all who see her that she is 
overwhelmed with grief. Efforts are made to console her ; 
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but she grows worse—becomes terrified ; cries out that the 
Furies are surrounding her and that such a marriage deserves 
the tortures with which they threaten her. Pereus prevents 
the ceremony from proceeding, declaring that he will never 
marry her. He reproaches her for having deceived him, but 
adds that he will soon give her abhorrence of him ample 
satisfaction, and then hurriedly withdraws. The king severely 
blames his daughter. She, in reply, entreats him to kill her, 
telling him that if he does not, she must herself. She is left 
alone with her mother, but is overheard declaring in frantic 
words that her mother is the cause of her fatal misery. But 
it remains for the fifth act to reveal the horrible mystery in 
all its revolting features. It opeus with a soliloquy from the 
king, who is still entirely iguorant of the real nature of the 
ease. He announces that Pereus is slain, and, insisting that 
nothing but love can explain her conduct, forces her to 
declare who is its object. After a most painful strugyle she 
yields, But the moment the horrible revelation is made she 
seizes her father’s dagger and stabs herself. 

One peculiarity of Myrrha i in the hands of Alfieri is that 
all the characters are virtuous, notwithstanding the incest 
committed by the father and daughter, whereas there are 
scarcely any of the characters virtuous in his other dramas. 
If all the poets and historians had represented Myrrha, her 
father and mother, as chaste and innocent, it is more than 
probable that Alfieri would have given them the opposite 
character. At least this is the course he has pursued in 
almost every one of his tragedies. Thus, for ex: unple, 
in his Second Brutus he represents Brutus as actually the son 
of Cesar, who reveals to him the secret of his birth on the 
authority of a letter from his mother. The story is believed 
by Brutus, but has no influence upon him further than that 
he confines himself to giving the signal for killing him without 
striking with his own hand. Then he makes a long speech, 
in which he explains all these circumstances to tiie people. 
Thus Brutus is made to represent his mother as an adulteress, 
and himself as a bastard, without any object that can be re- 
garded as reasonable under the circumstances. 

But many as are the faults, both literary and moral, of 
Alfieri, his works are undoubtedly very remarkable. Statues 
though nis tragedies be there is a strange fascination in them. 
They are truly Grecian in form, terseness, and vigor of style ; 
yet no modern dramas have more originality. Even their 
defects invest them with interest, and serve to impress the 
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lessons which they teach more indelibly on the mind. Per- 
versely erratic as the author was as a man, much injury as 
he did to society in his time, yet it cannot be denied that 
his works entitle him to be ranked among the benetactors of 
mankind. 


Arr. IIl.—1., Revi wof the Memoirs of the Protectorae House of 
Cromwell, By Wititam Ricuarps. London. 


Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. Tutowas Carryie. London. 
History of the Puritans. Neat. 
Stat Popers. CLARENDON, 


History of the Long Parliament. May. 


In general, the character of Oliver Cromwell has been 
greatly maligned. Indeed, it has only been within the last 
fifty years that anything approaching to justice has been 
done him.* It is true that at periods during his protectorate 
he disturbed what we should now eall the constitutional 
system of the State. With an inflexible and iron hand he 
bent and modelled it to his own will. But by this very 
fault, as a constitutional ruler, he saved his country from fall- 
ing into many of those errors which might have proved fatal 
to its newly-acquired freedom. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that after the brief interval of the protectorate of his 
son, Richard Cromwell, Charles IIT sueeeeded hiin in the 
government of England. Under the new reign the courtiers 
of this monarch, who had been so unexpectedly restored to 
the kingdom forfeited by his father, united in blackening 
his memory. When he was in his grave, impotent and silent, 
unable to defend his memory or justify his actions—for who 
was there that would have dared to east such are proach 
upon the living lion ?—he was both branded as a traitor and 
condemned us a hypocrite. 

Until the progress of time and enlightenment had par- 
tially impaired and chastened its influence, this censure had 


2° We do not agree with the author of this paper in his estimate of Crom- 
well, but as it is well written and we wish to allow our contributors full 
liberty of thought and expression, as long as they avoid giving offence to re- 
ligion or mvurality, we do not hesitate to give it a place —Eb. 
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in a great measure proved fatal to that calm study and earn- 
est research which alone would prove capable of forming ¢ 
correct estimate of Cromwell’s character. Some authors 
there have been who have cast an unqualified degree of 
blame, uot alone upon his actions, but as unreservedly upon 
the motives which swayed the man towards them. By these 
history has been tampered with, or rather perverted. Its 
facts have been distorted or counted as nothing. Others are 
there who, not content with justifying his principles, have 
applaud “leven those faults of temper and errors of judg- 
ment which may be traced in him as they are to be detected 
in the careers of all men. Those actions which have been 
condemned by the former as criminal have found in the latter, 
not merely pitiful apologists, but conscientious defenders. 
While, perhaps, these may have gone too far in attempting 
to absolve his memory from every censure, the others have 
certainly been more than guilty in treating the character of 
one who stood in all respects sO infinitely in advance of his 
own times with a gross an | palpable injustice. 

Amongst others of his relatives he had a nephew who 
was called Richard Cromwell; and Richard Cromwe!l was 
at this time by no means greatly overburdened with the 
possession of worldly goods. In most respects he might 
Indeed, be regarded in the light of a family retainer by his 
illustrious relative. This nephew was an active and ener- 
getic individual. He was possessed of fine talents, and was far 
from being too scrupulous as to the use he might be required 
to put them to. Consequently, he was employed by the 
Earl, under himself, in the task which he had undertaken. 
For this he proved himself most eminently fitted, and dis- 
played an abundant and not altogether disinterested zeal in 
the work which was demanded of him. Neither was this zeal 
inadequately rewarded by the rapid inerease of his fortune. 
The unreserved sale of the chureh property and the division 
of the ecclesiastical benefices were among the causes which 
led to the formation of, and gradually enriched, the middle 
classes of England. They could not, therefore, fail of enrich- 
ing those who were charged with the superintendence of 
their sale and distribution. Knighted by Henry VIII for his 
services, Richard Cromwell shortly after died, leaving a son 
named Henry, who—probably on account of his wealth, 
which, for a commoner, was very great—received the name 
of the “ Golden Knight” from his contemporaries. At the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, five sons of Heury 
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Cromwell were living. These were Oliver, Henry, Richard, 
Philip, and Robert. 

Robert Cromwell had married Elizabeth Steward, de- 
scended from a distant branch of the royal family of Scot- 
land, who had settled in England during the reign of one of 
the Edwards. His son was Oliver Cromwell. 

We have been thus particular in recording tiie cireum- 
stances of his birth and family for the purpose of bestowing 
no factitious importance upon a name which does not demand 
it. Our object has simply been to corroborate that which 
we have already said touching the aspersions made against 
his character. He himself, in a speech made in Parliament 
on the 12th of September, 1654, said: ‘I was by birth a 
gentleman, neither living in any considerable height nor 
yet in obscurity.” If, after this avowal and with the knowl- 
edge of the facts previously stated, the defeated Cavaliers 
and the historians of their defeat could call him the “son ot 
a brewer,” it is obvious that but little reliance can be placed 


upon anything they say, either of his mental or moral 
nature. 
Related by personal descent to the powerful Minister of 


Henry VIII, there are indeed still two letters extant, from 
®liver’s great-grandfather to the Earl, in which he signs him- 
self as “ Your most bounden nephew, Richard Cromwell.” 
This fact would alone, as it appears to us, be sufficient to 
prove the paucity of materials to be advanced against him. 
Lies are rarely employed when the truth is found sufficient 
to justify an aspersion. Besides this, it is known that his 
father’s property lay in the immediate neighborhood of 
Huntingdon, while the revenue accruing from it amounted 
to £300 ayear. This, which is equivalent to at least £1,000 
or £1,100 of the money of the present day, must have placed 
him beyond the necessity of following a trade; and this it 
must more especially have done, when it is remembered 
that in those days it would have been considered a degra- 
dation to his family. 

Of the early years of the child who was afterwards to 
exert so vast an influence over the internal condition and exter- 
nal politics of England, but little, with any certainty, is 
known. It is indeed stated that when no more than four 
years of age, at the period when the old Queen died and 
James I was called to the inheritance of the English 
crown, he was staying with his uncle, Sir Oliver, at Hinch- 
inbrook, on the banks of the Ouse, when a royal train 
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approached the old mansion. It was seen winding up the 
broad road which led through the sweeping elms and hoary 
willows of its grounds towards the house. King James. as 
yet scarcely a month in possession of his new kingdom, was 
to rest there on his way to London, whither he was then 
proceeding for the ceremony of his coronation. — If this was 
so, it must have been a treat for the young and childish 
Oliver. Yet even here fable—although it would be hard to 
say from whence it comes, whether from friend or enemy— 
must have a hand in the narrative. The boy quarrelled with 
the young prince and struck him. We feel we need do no 
more than allude to this, as the remaining detailsof the visit 
preceding the monarch’s departure prove this to be undoubt- 
edly false. t took place upon Friday, the 25th of April, 
1603, after a halt of two days at the hospitable Sir Oliver’s. 
Immediately preceding it, a creation of knights was held in 
the hall of the mansion. One of the uncles of the future 
Protector received the honor of a blow upon the shoulder 
from the unsheathed sword of the King, which gave him 
the right to prefix “Sir” to his name. In the following 
year, Thomas Steward, of Ely, his maternal uncle, received 
the same honor. 

It was in the year 1616, when he had attained the age 
of seventeen, that the young man quitted the house of his 
father and the dwelling of his uncle, in which alternately 
his education, such as it was, had until this time progressed. 
He was sent to the University of Cambridge, where he 
entered Sedney Sussex College, upon the festival of the 
Annunciation—said, in his after life, to have had little or no 
pretensions. This can scarcely be the case. Nor can he 
wholly have neglected those advantages for study which 
were here offered him, as he is known, upon one occasion, to 
have replied to a foreign ambassador, whose address to him 
was delivered in the Latin language. However, it may be 
admitted, to those who wish to depreciate his claims to learn- 
ing, that the interruption which his collegiate education 
must have received from the sudden and unexpected death 
of his father may have prohibited him from pursuing his 
studies to any considerable extent. This occurred in June, 
1617, and at the close of the same year his grandfather 
Stewardalso died. His mother, fatherless and widowed, was 
left with six daughters and one son. This was Oliver. He 
returned no more to college, and after remaining some 
months with his mother, repaired to London for the 
purpose of gaining some knowledge of the law. 
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Here commences another series of those calumnies which 
have been so industriously propagate! by his enemies 
against Cromwell’s memory. They have unhesitatingly 
affirmed that he led a most dissolute and thoroughly aban- 
doned life in that capital. That such a charge can by no 
possibility have been founded upon truth we may with the 
greatest safety allege. Possibly, indeed, led astray by the 
common carelessness and love of dissipation which character- 
ize the young, he may have evgaged in some of those fol- 
lies which marked the period. He may have shown himself 
arevelleranl aspendthrift. Yet, very certain is it that this 
could have been to no very great extent. Even his most 
declared enemies and boldest tradueers have been able to 
collect uo instances of notorious or glaring vice to adduce 
against his memory, while all writers ackuowledge that, 
whatever his career at this time may have been, in his after 
life he was neither addicted to drunkenness, gluttony, prolaue 
swearing, nor the loveof women, Gaming ue had apparently 
been guilty of, as some time after this period, when he 
Was oppressed with those convictions of religion which had 
begun to gain ground within his soul, he is known to have 
returned the large sums—at those times they were large— 
of £80 to one man and £120 to another, of whom he had 
Won thei. In those days, however, gaming was s9 com- 
non a vice that we eannot but feel that it would have been 
alinost ineredible had Oliver, as a youug man, refrained 
from its indulgenee. 

Eveuts were now every day becoming more serious. 
James [ was dead, and the aecess'on of his son to the throne 
had been hailed with pleasure throughout the nation. Far 
more English than his father had been, the young monarch 
possessed a moral character which was exemplary in the 
extreme. Gifted with a more than ordinary share of intelli- 
gence, singularly handsome in his person—although his face 
was marked by that serene melancholy which popular super- 
stition as cousidered to have been a presage of his subse- 
quent fate—accomplished in all those somewhat old-fashioned 
graces, both of manner and sentiment, which had in previous 
years been coosidered necessary to the character of a Christian 
knight, and barely twenty-five years of age when he first 
ascended the English throne, great things were naturally 
expected from him. Writs lad been issued for the convo- 
cation of a new Parliament upon the 29th of January, 
1628. The time had at length come in which Cromwell 
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was to enter upon his public life. Summoned by that 
necessity which shapes the actions and develops the 
progress of all men, he became a member of the Ilouse ot 
Commons for the same borough which had in aerlier years 
returned his father. This was Huntingdon. 

Oliver took his seat on the L7th of Mareh in the same 
year. As the young man did soand gazed aronud him, what 
must have been his thoughts ? Had the conviction of that 
which he was ultimately to be called upon to accomplish yet 
shed any light upon his soul? Did he dream that his hand 
was to accomplish that work which it is more than possible 
his heart already foreshadowed? Or did he faney that it was 
to be wrought by more potent will and a stronger and 
mightier arm than his own 7 

After a brief session of merely casual business, the 
House, seeming to be untractable upon the special subject 
for which it had been convened (the only subjeet which the 
Commons were at this period ever summoned to diseuss— 
that of giving the supplies for the royal and national ex- 
penditure, then too often regarded by sovereigus as oue aud 
the same thing), was prorogued. It was not until the 20th 
of January, in the following year, that it again assembled. 

On this occasion it resolved itself into a Committee on 

teligion upon the 11th of February, when Oliver Cromwell, 

now a man well nigh thirty years of age, rose to speak 
for the first time. He was dressed—so Sir Piilip Warwick 
tells us in his Memoirs—iu a plain eloth suit, which would 
by no means seem to have been made by a fashionable tailor. 
His Jinen was anything but to be commended for its partieu- 
lar whitevess. Old-fashioned and somewhat worn ruflles 
decorated his wrists. Around his hat there was no band. 
His sword hung close to his side. Somewhat swollen and 
reddish in his countenance, his voice was singularly hars) 
and untunable, although his delivery was both warm and 
animated. In stature somewhat exceeding the middle height, 
his frame was strong, muscular, yet well proportioned. THe 
had a manly air, bright and sparkling eyes, and possessed a 
stern and piercing look. 

Charles needed money. He therefore required that they 
should vote tae duties of tonnage and poundage tor life. 
This alone would have formed a large and suflicieut source of 
revenue for his governinent, aud probably would for a con- 
siderable length of time have obviated any pecuniary ne- 
cessity for summoning another Parliament. Feeling tuat 
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such would be the result, the Commons positively refused, 
after a prolonged and stormy debate, to give their assent to 
the measure. The Speaker, Finch, alarmed at this open re- 
sistance to the royal will, was desirous of adjourning the 
House ; but the members resisted his wish. He then rose 
to quit the chair, but was pushed back into bis seat and 
retained there by main force. 

On hearing what was passing in the Lower House, the 
King sent immediate orders to the Sergeant-at-arms to with- 
draw with the mace. This was for the purpose of suspend- 
ing their deliberations. Thronging around him, the mem- 
bers retained him also by force in his place. Then the keys 
were taken from him and the doors were locked. 

Shortly after a lotid knocking was heard against them. 
The voices of the members at once silenced, and they listened 
to hear what was coming. ‘ Open!” cried the Usher ot 
the Black Rod. ‘* A message from the King.” Even this 
was of no avail. The doors still remained closed. Upon 
intelligence of this daring hardihoo!l upon the part of the 
Commons reaching him, C “harles i is said to have grown white 
with fury. He sent immediate orders to the Captain of the 
Guard to force the doors and eject the members. In the 
meantime, the Commons, who were conscious of the danger 
which they had incurred by their resistance to the monarch, 
had with all possible speed passed three resolutions. The 
first of these was directed against Armenianism, which had 
recently been acquiring a large sectarian influence in the 
nation. Growing bolder as they proceeded, the second was 
introduced and passed against the Catholics. The third, with 
oven more hardihood, dee ‘lared the attempt to levy the dues 
of tonnage and poundage absolutely illegal ; it went even 
further than this, tor it denounced all who should le vy and 
all who should pay such dues as guilty of high treason. 

When the Captain of the Guard arrived at the House he 
found it empty. The doors were unlocked. Its members 
had adjourned almost immediately after recording their vote 
upon the last of these three matters. So bold a step upon 
the part of the Commons of England, which scarcely a cen- 
tury since had only been as mouthpieces to give utterance to 
the wishes of the Sovereign in matters regarding the taxa- 
tion of the people, ought to have admonished Charles Stuart 
that the representatives of the nation had now begun to feel 
their own power. It was but an augury of that which must 
ultimately follow if he persisted in the course which he had 
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so blindly and fatuitously commenced. Opposition had 
inaugurated itself. It remained for him to make that oppo- 
sition more bitter and to give it more permanence, or to 
quell and calm it. The last would require an astute and 
self-denying policy. The former demanded only obedience 
to the promptings of his inner will. This it was which the 
monarch now adopted. 

Deaf to that warning which had been so unmistakably 
given him, he went down to the House of Lords upon 
the following day—it was the 10th of March. In a short 
and angry speech he dissolved the Parliament. In this ad- 
dress he complained to them, bitterly and angrily, of the 
Lower House. “In it,” said he, ‘*there are certain vipers 
which must look for their reward.” Accordingly, it was 
upon the next day that Sir John Elliott, Hobbs, William 
Strode, and others, were arrested, heavily fined, and impri- 
soned. Almost immediately afterwards Cromwell returned 
to Huntingdon. This was the last Parliament that met and 
deliberated in England for more than eleven years. 

One of Oliver’s aunts had married William Hampden, of 
Great Kimble, Buckinghamshire. At his death he had left 
his widow with two sons. These were John and Richard 
Hampden. It was with the former of these two cousins 
that Cromwell had become intimate after that change in his 
opinions which had gradually developed and formed his 
character during the years in which, after his marriage, he 
had been dwelling near Huntingdon. 

In his relations with his friends, John Hampden was 
quiet and amiable. He was eminently sincere in his nature 
and modest in his deportment. No great talker, he was an 
eminently good listener. Under this exterior lay a fund of 
deeper aud more hidden feeling, which required necessity to 
develop it. A fearless will and a ready determination to 
confront either moral or physical difficulties were prepared to 
make themselves apparent when appealed to by such a ne- 
cessity ; and such a necessity was it that now summoned him 
to act, for it was destined that John Hampden should be the 
man to give the signal of resistance to the arbitrary meas- 
ures of bis monarch. Charles had determined upon collect- 
ing the tax which the Commons had refused to pass in 
defiance of their will. It so happened that amongst the first 
who were called upon to pay their proportiou of it was 
John Hampden. The amount which was demanded from 
him was twenty shillings. Quietly, but resolutely, he 
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refused to pay it. Necessarily, the question was carried 
into the courts of law. But in those davs it must not be 
supposed that law was what it has since become. The 
greatest might was then the greatest right ; and the word of 
the Sovereign, although it might invariably shape the law, 
dictated in every ease its application. Accordingly, the 
judges decided against him by a majority of eight to four. 
Our only wonder is that at this time even four judges could 
have been found who hal honesty enough to register their 
decision in his favor. But although the snit was decided 
against him, a broader court of appeal justified the course 
which he had adopted. This was the people of England. 
who hailed him as the vietor in that brief struggle in the 
lace of this decision. His name became dear to every 
patriot. Thus it was that the family of Cromwell com- 
meveed the strife between the nation and its monarch 
which his hand was to conduct to its termination. Pre- 
destined to this work, he was not as yet fully conscious of its 
necessity. It yet lay within the womb of the future. But 
its awakening throes made themselves felt witha portentous, 
although at present an isolated, energy, which ouglt to 
have forewarned the doomed Sovereign from treading that 
path which he so madly seemed bent upon pursuing 

It was in 1631 that Cromwell quitted the neighborhood 
of Huntingdon and took up his residence at St. Ives, where 
he principally occupied himself iu farming. Meanwhile those 
troubles whieh had commenced to agitate England continued 
rapi ly upoa the increase. The attempt which had been 
made by Charles to dispense with the parliamentary form 
of goverument, and to rule his kingdom by his own will 
rapidly impelle! him to have resourse to more arbitrary 
measures. 

tut a portion of the higher nobility took the alarm. A 
liberty of spirit which had until this time been unkuow 1 
manifested itself in the upper classes. Some of the greater 
lords marked their unequivocal disapprobation of the recent 
measures of the Court by quitting London and retiring to 
their estates. That literary spirit which had awakened in 
England during the reign of Elizabeth now occupied itself 
with the discussions of graver questions, and examined mat- 
ters of deeper import than those which had previously oc- 
cupied it: while, further still from the Court, men who were 
less distinguished by rank and less capable by learning en- 
tertained opinions which were more narrow, yet, ai the 
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same time, far more decided. It was, indeed,in the middle 
class of the nobility and emong the gentry that the feeling 
was more obviously declared. The difference of rank had 
gradually lost that power which it had formerly asserted. 
Regarding themselves as the descendants of those who had 
conquered the Magna Charta of England, they were indignant 
at seeing their rights, their persons, their freedom of 
thought and action, and their goods, delivered over to the 
pleasure of the King, and those counsellors who were urging 
him along upon his untoward and luckless path. 

About this pe riod was it that Prynne, a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Tnn, a second time incurred the ‘displeasure of the Court ; 
Some time since he had been condemned to lose both his 

vars for having published a work called “ Histriomastyx,” 
or the “ Scourge of Players.” Now, at this period, masques, 
balls, and plays formed the favorite amusement of the Queen ; 
hence the punishment which had been inflicted upon this 
insolent libeller by a court of justice, which did no more 
than reflect the will and prejudices of the government. 
The reason which now drew down the indignation of those 
in power upon the head of Prynne was his publication of a 
second work. This was written against church hierarchy. 
He was again condemned by the chief justice, Finch, to lose 
his ears; and having none, the stumps of those which were 
lett from his former punishment, were sawn off. “T had 
thought,” said the chief justice, with a fierce smile of pre- 
tended astonishment, that Mr. Prynne had no ears.” The 
victim of this barbarous sentence lifted his hand to heaven 
as he replied to him: “I pray to God, honored sir, that he 
give you ears to hear with!” 

English discontent had during this period rapidly in- 
creased. The Earl of Strafford, who had been the Minister 
of Charles during the latter portion of that period which 
had added so greatly to the unpopularity of his govern- 
ment, was at this time the especial object of the hatred 
of the people. Yet it was by his advice, strengthened as it 
was by the pecuniary necessities of the monarch, that writs 
were at length issued for a new Parliament. The nation 
had long demanded this; yet they knew that it was sum- 
moned, not in obedience to their wishes, but simply i in con- 
sequence of the wants of Charles. Can that spirit be for 
one moment doubtful which now animated them 7? 

Cromwell was returned to this Parliament for Cambridge. 
The House met for the first time upon the 11th of Mareh, 
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1640. Rumors were circulated of every description res pect- 
ing the intentions of the representatives of the people. It 
is nevertheless obvious that neither the King nor his Minis- 
ter could have had the slightest suspicion of that which was 
soon to follow. After various discussions of minor import- 
ance, but all of them tending to lessen the royal power, a 
bill of attainder was at length brought against the latter. 
The King as yet stood too high above them. Consequently, 
the indignation which was felt at his misgovernment im- 
peached his servant, and Strafford was put upon his trial for 
high treason. He was condemned to lose his head upon 
the block, and Charles was compelled to affix his sign-man- 
ual to the death warrant of the Earl on Monday, the LOth of 
May, 1641. When the unfortunate Strafford heard of the 
King’s assent to his execution, he exclaimed in the bitterness 
of his heart: “ Put not your trust in prinevs, nor in the 
sous of men, for in them there is no salvation.” 

This compulsory assent—for itcannot be doubted that 
Charles suffered more than bitterly in being made an acces- 
sory to the death of the minister whose great crime had been 
serving him too well—was wrung from the monarch both 
by his fears and his necessities. It must, however, have been 
with an undescribably fearful pang that be traced the letters 
of his name, whose signature was to give effect to the sen- 
tence of condemnation. It does not appear that Oliver 
Cromwell was in any way connected specially with these 
proceedings against the Earl In all probability, the stern 
Puritan revolted from the thought of spilling the blood of one 
who had ouly acted as the servant ofhis monarch. Even then 
the thought may have crossed him, as the axe was grinding 
which was to take Strafford’s head from his shoulders, that it 
might with far greater justice have been whetted were it 
destined to fall upon another and a loftier neck. 

Charles visited Scotland in the August following. It is 
more thau probable that this visit was dictated by his wish to 
procure the proofs of a correspondence which was at this 
time being carried on between the English Parliament and 
the Scotch Covenanters. If so, his journey was of no avail. 
Conscience was at work against him, and that conscience is 
alike impervious to threat or promise. Personal advantage 
weighs with it no more than extraneous fear. He was con- 
sequently obliged to return to England. 

Not long after this journey and brief visit to Scotland 
was it that a sudden rebellion broke out in Ireland. This 
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was accompanied by the most horrible barbarities. Blood 
flowed without stint or let. Men, women, and children were 
alike sacrificed. Although this was a rebellion against the 
government, it was said to be sanctioned by the King’s 
name, which was proclaimed by the leaders in the outbreak 
to be appended to a letter which had been addressed to 
them. 

A strong remoustrance was addressed by the Commons 
to the King, who turned a deaf ear towards it. Both parties 
now began to feel that a struggle was rapidly approaching, 
and commenced silently to prepare for the contest, which they 
felt might no longer be avoided. In pursuance of this, a bill 
was proposed in the Lower House on the 7th of December 
in the same year, that the organization of the militia and the 
nomination of its officers should only take place with the 
concurrence of Parliament. Necessary as this was under 
present circumstances, it was obvious that it undermined the 
royal power. Many of the members of that portion of the 
nobility which but a few years since had quitted the Court 
now returned to London and rallied round the King. In 
the almost constant collisions of the two parties, the terms 
Cavaliers and Roundheads were first applied, the latter 
taking its rise from the peculiar style of cropping their 
hair which had recently been affected by the Puritans. 
Brawls between them now became of almost daily occur- 
rence. These occasionally ended in strife and bloodshed. 
The general temper of the English capital offered an ample 
testimony that this state of things could not long continue. 
In addition to this, the return of the greater proportion of 
the nobility and the very inclination which was displayed by 
many of the most considerable amongst them to support their 
Sovereign reinspired Charles with courage, and on the 3d of 
January, in 1642, he summoned the Lower House to give up 
to him five of their members. These were Pym, Hampden, 
Holles, Strode, and Harding. On the day following it 
was announced to the Commons that the King was advanc- 
ing upon St. Stephens for the purpose of seizing these meim- 
bers. He was escorted by three or four hundred armed men. 
Shortly afterwards he entered the House and advanced to the 
Speaker’s chair. His head was covered. The Members arose 
from their seats and stood uncovered before him. 

Trembling with choler and perchance with some fear as 
to the ultimate results of that course which he had now so 
conclusively entered upon, Charles cast a hasty and impe- 
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rious glance around the chamber. He could not see the men 
whom he had come to seize. Taking advantage of the warn- 
ing the Parliament had received, they had already absented 
themselves. ‘ Since I see,” he said, after a brief pause, dur- 
ing which the members of the House still remained standing, 
** the birds are flown, Lexpect that you will find and send 
them to me. Otherwise, I must take my own course to find 
them.” Having said this, he deseended the steps leading from 
the Speaker’s chair and quitted the chamber. The members 
remained looking at each other in sombre doubt as to the way 
* this, which had here begun, was ultimately to end in.” 

And yet to us who look upon these circumstances after 
the lapse of more than iwo hundred years, it seems that 
scarcely a doubt could rationally have been entertained, 
This very moment commence “d that revolution the seeds of 
whose spirit had already been so extensively sown. Henee- 
forward the King and the Parliament were decidedly and 
unequivocally opposed. Up to the present moment the 
commonalty of England had taken little or no part in the 
national development. Perhaps it might with more propri- 
ety be affirmed that they had not manifested their capacity 
aul power to exert a steady and controllii1g momentum upon 
its progress. But this commonalty was now emerging from 
its tutelage, and was about, for the first time, to take into its 
own hands in the seventeenth century that which it had 
heretofore allowed to be effected by the nobility. The only 
secure policy which Charles Stuart could have now adopted 
would have been a retrogressive one; but neither his own will 
nor the spirit which actuated his more intimate advisers 
could Jiseern the wisdom of so doing. 

At this period Cromwell had attained the age of forty-two 
years. He hadsix children. These were Oliver,Rie hard, Henry, 
Bridget, Elizabeth, and Mary. Francis ¢ ennwell was subse- 
quently born to him. He had been, and indeed always was, 
a good and tender, but firm and authoritative, parent. Essen- 
tially until this period a man ot peace and occupied with 
the pursuits and habits of a country life. he had farmed and, 
perhaps, re ad some little. Among the fields and green 
trees and sloping hills of his own tranquil home had his 
mind been silently shapen and matured. Never having even 
thought of the profession of arms, he would seem to have 
been one of the last men whom necessity might have selected 
for or trained into a soldier. 

Disturbed in their homes by the voice of discontent, the 
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gentry and the yeomanry of England had called on their Mon- 
arch not to disappoint the expectations of his subjects. When 
witha blinded soul and a contemptuous spirit Charles I had 
turned away and refused to listen to them, his doom was 
sealed. The hour had at length come. 

Volunteers were raised on all sides. Cromwell felt the 
call of his country and responded to it. He offered £390 to the 
exigencies of the Parliament. When we remember his income 
and recall the value of money at that period, this must be 
considered a large sum. But Oliver did more. Raising two 
companies of volunteers at Cambridge, he girded his sword 
upon his thigh and, accompanied by his two eldest sons, 
joined that army which the Parliament was already collecting. 
It was a time which imperatively demanded sacrifices. These 
were made by Cromwell without a murmur. Long past 
that age at which ambition is most active in all of us, the 
homely farmer became the active soldier. 

The royal standard was planted at Nottingham on the 
22d of August, in 1642, and the Monarch of England called 
his subjects to arms. At no great distance from him the 
Earl of Essex was occupied in effecting the orgawigation of 
the Parliamentary forces. When Cromwell joined him, he 
was at once made a captain. But the frankness of the man 
disdained to deceive his followers. Showing them his com- 
mission, he said: ‘ Soldiers, I will not deceive you nor 
make you believe, as my commission hath it, that you are go- 
ing to fight for the King and the Parliament. If the King 
were in front of me, I would as soon shoot him as anothier. 
If your conscience will not allow you to do as much, go and 
serve elsewhere.” These are his words as they are given to 
us by a royalist historian. Did we not feel that these must 
have been truly his, we should not have cited them. More 
strongly than anything else could do, they mark the hard, ro- 
bust, and self-reliant nature of the man’s mind. Once em- 
barked in the cause of the people, once convinced that to en- 
sure their happiness and religious liberty blows must be 
struck, he never hesitated between his two allegiances. 
With a vigorous will and an uncompromising spirit he thrust 
the form of revalty aside from him and acknowledged no 
monarch but God. 

The battle of Edgehill was the first positive collision that 
occurred between the King and the Parliament. Their 
troops met upon the 23d of October, in the same year, and 
a battle was fought which led to no very definite or decisive 
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result for either party. Shortly after this the troops retired 
into winter quarters—the army of the King occ upying the 
country which lay around Oxford, while that of the Parlia- 
ment held possession of London and the surrounding dis- 
triets. The winter now gradually passed away, and the 
spring of the succeeding year opened upon the continuance 
of the war. 

Wih the usual variability of feeling which marks the 
first efforts of a struggling nation, the popular party, already 
discourzged by their want of immediate success, began to 
doube and reason upon the probable results of their efforts 
to control the power of their monarch. Murmurs and com- 
plaints began to be heard upon every side. Cromwell 
alone, at this time, would appear to have divined and dis- 
tinetly appreciated the positive causes of their weakness. It 
was the Intuitive perception of a great military leader that 
began to dawn upon his mind and opened his eyes to that 
which is at present so obviously apparent—the reason of 
their apparent failure. A letter of his is stil] extant which 
was written at this period. This letter is addressed to John 
Hampden. In it he speaks thas: “ Your troops are most 
of them decayed serving-men, tapsters, and such kind of 
fellows: and there are gentlemen’s sons, younger sous, and 
pe rsons of quality. But Iwill remedy that. I will raise men 
who will have the fear of God before their eyes, aud who 
will bring some conscience to what they do; and I promise 

you they sh: ill not be beaten.” Are not these the words of 
a man who already seems to feel that it is his spirit which 
must be the pe rvading impulse in this war? 

About this time he lost a friend and relative—one of the 
few men with whom he had been wont to commune from 
his inner soul, and who had learned to know him thoroughly. 
This was John Hampden. <A skirmish of cavalry had oc- 
curred on the 1Sth of June, a few miles from Oxford. 
Before the close Hampden had quitted the field. As he rode 
out of the mélée his head was hanging down and his hand 
was leaning heavily upon the neck of his charger. He died 
upon the 24th of the same month. It would, of course, be 
impossible now to say what influence he might have exerted, 
had he lived, upon the mind of Cromwell. 

For the purpose, it may be presumed, of giving his 
actions the appearance of legality, Charles, early in the 
ensuing year, summoned the Parliament to assemble in the 
city mY Oxford. A portion of it obeyed him and met there 
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on the 22d of January. Forty-four of the peers and one 
hundred and eighteen of the commons were present upon 
this oceasion. After having held a session of somewhat less 
than three months, the King adjourned it. He had been 
accustomed to eall it his “* Mongrel Parliament,” and stig- 
matized it as “cowardly and seditious.” It was summoned 
to meet him no more. The Parliament which, at this time. 
was sitting in London, consisted of twenty-two peers and 
two hundred and eigh ity of the commous—more than a 
hundred of its actual members bei ‘ing absent and employed 
upon the service of the state. 

It was in January that the Scotch army entered England, 
being invited thither by the Parliament. Their mareh must 
have been a ve ry toilsome and arduous one, as a dee } snow 
lay upon the ground, which in many portions of it rose 
over the knees of their horses. They joined the Parliament- 
ary troops in the North, and, after several months speat in 
inlaor operations advanced to and besieged York, which was 
strongly garrisoned and had the Marquis of Neweastle as 
its Governor. Prince Rupert flew to its relief. As he 
approached the city the Parliamentary leaders raised the 
siege in the hope of preventing him from entering it. By a 
masterly march he foiled their endeavors to hinder him 
from joining the garrison, and appeared within the city. 
Here he saw the Marquis, who strongly advised him to be 
content with his success. Diseord was at the present 
moment rife in the Parliamentary camp. The Scoteh and 
10; nglish troops could not agree, Old animosities not vet 
appeased under the reign of the first Stuart prompted daily 
differences. Moreover, the religious element was a fruitful 
source of disquietude. The P resby terians and Inde ‘pendents 
mutually disliked each other, In addition to this, a rein- 
forcement of three thousand men was expected. Rupert 
replied rudely in the manner which was habitual to him. 
He said that his orders from the King were imperative. On 
the 2d of July he commanded his troops te march upon 
the enemy. 

He halted on the plain almost within musket-shot of the 
army of the Parliament. Fur more than two hours his soldiers 
andthe ene my remained underarms conte mplating e ach other. 
Rupert was inspecting the ground and arranging his plan ot 
attack. At length the word was given, and his troops ad- 
vaneed, crossing the ditches with which the plain was 
intersected and bearing down upon theenemy. The Scotch 
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cavalry formed its right wing, and these, after a brief but 
sharp conflict, were totally dispersed. Fairfax who was the 
Parliamentary general, vainly endeavored to restrain them 
from flying from the field of battle. In less than an hour 
the tidings of the complete defeat of the Parliamentary army 
were so widely spread that a courier bore the news of it to 
Oxford. LBonfires were lit in the streets of that city, and for 
some hours its royalist population abandoned themselves to 
their joy. 

While, however, the victorious Cavaliers were pursuing 
the routed wing of the enemy, their own right, although 
commanded by Prince Rupert in person, had undergone a 
similar fate. A greater man than the Prince was now 
opposed to him. This was Cromwell. Charging with his 
wonted reckless impetuosity, Rupert was met by the soldiers 
of the stern Republican. They were as a wall of steel. 
In vain did the fiery leader of the Royalist troops hurl 
them against the enemy. The nervous spirit of his antago- 
nist seemed to have grown into the intrepid soul of a 
valiant warrior. His voice rang athwart the tumult and 
his sword struck heavily in the strife. After a terrible 
struggle, Rupert was compelled to yield. The Parliament- 
ary infantry, which was also victorious, completed his defeat. 
But Cromwell forbade all pursuit, and collected his cavalry 
for the purpose of awaiting the return of the troops who 
had dispersed the Scotch. Worn out with the pursuit, their 
horses jaded, and their swords dripping with blood, the Cav- 
aliers returned. A brief and glorious charge decided the 
fortune of the day. Scattered before him, the straggling 
Royalists were chased from the field, and the battle of 
Marston Moor first traced the name of Cromwell imper- 
ishably upon the page of English history. 

Upon the same night the Marquis of Newcastle quitted 
the city of York. He hurried to Scarborough, whence on 
the following day he embarked for the Continent. Prince 
Rupert collected the shattered remains of his army and 
marched towards Chester. York capitulated at the end of 
fifteen days. 

When the tidings of this defeat reached the army of the 
King, the whole of the Court were struck, as it were, dumb 
with grief and fear. Their own successes against the Earl of 
Essex had induced them to reckon upon a speedy and 
triumphant termination of the war. For the first time, 
perhaps, they recognized the full vigor of that spirit which 
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had at length thoroughly awakened. and possibly foresaw 
the long train of evils to which they had so blindly exposed 
themselves. Cn the contrary, in-London the Independent 
party were almost wild with joy. Even the Presbyterians 
shared their triumph. The military talent of Cromwell had 
achieved a brilliant success for the nation. Tie * Lronsides ” 
—for such was the name now bestowed by the popular feeling 
upon the squadrons of the Parliamentary leader—had over- 
come the Cavaliers under one of their most gallant generals. 
Should they now speak of peace as a necessity 7 

Nor were the consequences of this victory worthless to 
the nation. Its results were not confined to the reputation 
of the hardy soldier who had gained it. Nor were the hun- 
dred banners which his troops had taken from the enemy and 
rent into fragments to torm bandages for the wounded 
only fruits, 

Tne whole of the North of England was at once aban- 
doned by the forces who fought for Charles Stuart. There 
the Parliament became immediately paramount. His queen 
fled into France in spite of that warning which had a short 
time before been proffered her by the Cardinal Richeliea— 
not to quit the country with whose interests her own had 
been bound up by marrixge if she ever caleulated upon re- 
turning to it. His astute and reaching genius hal already 
pi irtially foreseen the possible result of that conflict into 
which she had so unfortunately urged the English king. 

It was in vain that a partial success in the Western por- 
tion of his realm had smiled upon the arms of the King, and that 
the Earl of Essex, who commanded the Parliamentary army, 
had, after various defeats, been ultimately compe lled to lay 
down his arms and surrender to the Royal forces. Only when 
the news came to him of the brilliant successes of the Marquis 
of Montrose in Scotland did he seem partially to reassume his 
courage. This nobleman, the account of whose exploits would 
seem more like the romantic legend woven by some dealer in 
chivalric lore than the dry aud matter-of-fact details of reality, 
had, shortly after the battle of Marston Moor, crossed the 
frontiers of Scotland and appeared in the county of Athol. 
This long and toilsome journey he had made on toot, aceom- 
panied only by two friends, and attired in the humble garb of a 
domestic.. Hewas at once recognized by his clan,among whom 
the doctrinal rigor and practical license of the Presbyterians 
had as yet utterly failed to obtain a footing. Gathering them 
together, he had immediately taken the field at their head ov 
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behalf of his Monarch. He required everything from their 
courage and devotion to himself, while he abandoned every- 
thing to their avidity. Searcely more than two days had 
elapsed ere he had gained two battles. Atter this he had 
occupied Perth, taken Aberdeen by assault, and raised the 
whole of the Highlanders throughout the lower portion of the 
north of Scotland. Fear and terror had been everywhere 
sown by him up to the very gates of Edinburgh. No sooner 
had the King reecived this intelligence than his spirits par- 
tially revived. Tle determined upon ferthwith advancing 
against the English eapital. 

Everything seemed at the time to be favorable to this 
movement. The defeated troops of Essex and the greater 
portion of the Northern Army of the Parliament were 
gathered in its neighborhood under the command of the 
Duke of Manchester. But their discontent at the manner 
in Which their pay had been suffered to fall into arrearage 
had inspired the Royalist leaders with the most lively hopes 
of putting an end to the war at a single blow. In this con- 
juncture, wanting money and fearing to leave their soldiers 
unpaid at such a moment, the Parliament determined on 
seizing upon the whole of the royal plate which was de- 
posited in the Tower of London. This was accordingly 
done, and it was melted for the purpose of supplying their 
present necessities, 

Charles had already reached Newbury, when the Parlia- 
mentary army at length marehed against him. <A long 
and bloody, but indecisive, battle ensued there. This took 
place on ‘the 27th of October. Both sides claimed the 
victory. Yet upon the morrow Charles moved northward 
with the intention, a second time, of taking up Ins winter 
quarters in Oxford. 

The clamor which was addressed to the Parliament by 
all of the parties who had taken their side in the contest 
became very general, and in the Lower House Cromwell 
added his "testimony to the imputations which were 
urged against Manchester. He said that the indecisive 
result of the late struggle at Newbury was wholly to be 
imputed to him, and that he was literally afraid of vanquish- 
ine. Nothing, as he alleged, could have been more easy 
than the destruction of the army of the King. He had in 
vain solicited permission to begin the battle, and when the 
Duke had refused this, he had said that if Charles’ army were 
destroyed he would still be the King aud might readily find 
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another ; whereas, were they once beaten, they would be re- 
garded as merely rebels and traitors, and would intallibly be 
condemned and executed, if taken, by virtue of the law. 
On the morrow, in the Upper Chamber, Manchester replied 
to this attack, Ile repelled the accusation in every peiat 
and attempted to justify his conduct. In a loud and angry 
voice he in turn aceused Cromwell of treachery, falsehood, 
disobedience, and neglect of his orders. He aflirmed that 
on the day of the battle neither himself nor his regiment had 
appeared et the post which he had assigued them. ‘To this 
retort Cromwell vouchsaled no reply. He simply aud coldly 
repeated his accusation. 

For some time past Cromwell had been steadily gain- 
ing upon the publie attention. lis military reputation, 
which had been so rapidly and brilliantly achieved by a man 
to whom soldiery had beeu a vew aul untried field for exer- 
tion, had gradually fixed the popular eye upon him, and. oa 
the return of the Army of the North, his capabilities us a 
leader had been generally discusse |]. His calumness iu battle 
and his presence of mind were waruily extollel by the 
suldiery. They said that his charges were made with the 
rapidity and effeet of lightning. Lu his Defensio Sceunda, 
Milton says of him: * From his thorough exereise in the art 
of self-knowledge he had either exterminated or subdued 
his domestic foes, his idle hopes, his fears, and his desires. 
Having thus learned to engage, to subdue, and to tritinph 


over hunselt, he took the field against his outward enemies, 


} 
a soldier practised in all the discipline ol war.’ sub in 


addition to his military qualities he was a sound speaker, 
and his political kaowledge excelled that of most of bis con- 
teimporarie S. Ile had ever openly declared liis opiulous to 
be in favor of the most perfect liberty of conscience. Is it 
any wonder that this man should have begun to exeite the 
alarms of the dominant party in the Parliament 7 

At the commencement of 1645, Archbishop Laud, wiio had 
been long imprisoned, was executed upon Tower [ill 3; aud 
shortly after the Liturgy of the Anglican Chureh was detini- 
tively abolished. The two parties in the Parliameut, Pres- 
byterians and Independents, alike coneurred in bot these 
measures. Nor indeed was it long after this that negotiations 
commeneed at Uxbridye between the contending parties. 
These continued for some tite and seemed tending to peace. 
They were, however, broken off suddeuly by the King, who 


had received a letter from Montrose giving him inlormation 
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of a great victory which he had gained over the Earl of 
Argyle. In it he implored his monarch not to entangle 
himself with any negotiativus, and intimated that along time 
would not now elapse before he should be both ready and 
able to come to his assistance. Those members who: had 
Been deputed by the Parliament to confer with Charles con- 
sequently returned at once to London, and the last chance 
which presented itself to the monarch for treating with his 
incensed subjects while he yet stood in a position where, to 
a certain extent, he could have dictated terms, was by his 
own will wautonly and recklessly cast behind him. <A few 
months only were to elapse before Montrose was to be van- 
quished and a fugitive. 

About the beginning of April Fairfax was named to the 
command of the Parliamentary army. He went sedulously 
to work, assisted by Cromwell, in forming it, and at the close 
of this month announced that in afew days he should be pre- 
pared to op nthe campaign. It was at this time that the 
famous ordinance was passed by both Houses which 
excluded all who were members of Parliament from 
bolding commands in the army. Not a doubt can now exist 
that this ordinance was solely and exclusively directed against 
the man whom they had already begun to fear. Hostilities 
had once more broken out. Oliver would not return his 
sword to its sheath, and Fairfax wrote to the Parliament de- 
claring that he could not and would not dispense with ser- 
vices which were so valuable to him. Nor need we marvel 
that the general should have made this declaration, when we 
learn that the King not long after exclaimed, in his irritation 
at the success whie h invariably accompanied him: * Who is 
there that will bring me this Cromwell, dead or alive 7’ 

Orders had been given Fairfax to invest Oxtord, and he 
was advancing against it when intelligence was brought him 
that Charles had taken Leicester and was besieging Taunton. 
He immediately decided upon marching in search of him, 
and ou the evening of the 13th of June his scouts brought 
him intelligence, when he was in the neighborhood of North- 
ampton, that the King was near Naseby. He instantly 
marched upon the field, which decided the tate of the English 
crown. 

The battle was fought upon the 14th. Cromwell com- 
manded the right wing of the Parliamentary army, and, as 
he lad done at Marston Moor, vanquished the troops who 
were opposed to Lim. In the meantime Prince Rupert had 
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swept the left wing from the field. Unable, however, to 
profit by the lesson which had so ronghly been given him in 
that battle, he suffered his men to disperse in pursuit of the 
flying foe. This error upon the part of one of the principal 
generals of the Royalists at once enabled Cromwell to turn 
the whole of his troops upon their centre, which was com- 
manded by the King in person, and assist Fairfax in come 
pletely routing them. The victory, however, was bloodily 
coutested. Charles fought there, aud whatever may have 
been his faults, on this occasion he fought gallantly. At 
length, however, he was obliged to quit the field, and fled. 
The arms of the Parliament were again victorious, and the 
field of Naseby proved fatal to all the hopes and expectations 
of the Royalists. 

Among the other spoils which fell into the hands of the 


conquerors after the battle was the King’s private cabinet of 


letters and papers. This was immediately seut to London 
uvopened. It was there broken open and its contents were 
carefully examined. Aynong the letters which it contained 
were several which gave the clearest proof that Charles, 
while emphatically denying that he did so, had constantly, 
during the late disturbances in the kingdom, been engaged in 
soliciting assistance from the principal powers of the Con- 
tinent. 

Atter a brief debate, the Parliament determined upon 
the publication of these letters. Under the title of the 
* King’s Cabinet Opened,” they completed the ruin of 
Charles in the minds of the people. Shortly after this battle 
Prince Rupert had retreated upon Bristol. This city he 
entered by the orders of Charles for the purpose of detend- 
ing it from the Parliameutary army, which was advancing 
towards it. It was taken by assault upon the 14th of Sep- 
tember in the same year. 

The King was now a fugitive, or comparatively SO, as 
the greater portiop of his troops had been despersed at 


Naseby or broken up at the termination of the siege of 


Bristol. He wished again to open negotiations with the 
Parliament, and caused it to be intimated to them that he 
was ready to do so. Ilis offers were at once incignautly 
refused. Later in the year he again retired to Oxford, but 
quitted it in disguise, with ouly a few followers, at the com- 
mencement of 1646. Wandering from castle to castle, and 
trying almost hopelessly to raise another army amongst 
those of his adhereuts who were yet faithful to their fallen 
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sovereign, heat length surrendered to the Scotch army who 
were stationed at Newark, and at the close of the year was 
given up by them to the English Parliament for the payment 
of £100,000. After receiving this sum they once more 
returned to their own country. 

From this moment the two parties that we have already 
noticed as existing in the Parliament sundered more widely. 
In the House itself the Presbyterians were numerically, as 
they were in rank and personal importance, the strongest 
party. They were bent upon imposing on the nation a 
form of ehureh government which should in every poiut 
coincide with their owl views. Au intolerance of every 
her form of religious worship dictated this desire. It 
was, therefore, obvious that with this party neither the 
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Episco} alian nor Catholie predilections of their monareh 
could mect with any toleration. The army, on the contrary, 
was composed chictly of men of a widely different stamp. 
Singularly enough it was here that the independence of 
religion was the most decide lly felt and the most evidently 
ar sire a , 

The first time that these found an actual voice was in the 
d nranad which was clave ssed to the Lower louse for the 
arrears of pay which were due to them by the soldiery. 
Oliver, whe had recently retaken his seat, was deputed by 
the Commons to reason wiih and quiet them. ‘This he did, 
and was honored upon his return with a vote of thanks. 
But, Ihh spi . of this, Wabiers became every day ore 
serious, and it was evident to the leaders of the army that 
80 long is the King remained in the hands of the Parliament 
the very possession of his name gave an increased strength t 
the Presbyterian party which was coabling them by degrees 
to enugross the whole power of the realm. Under these 
cireutustances action became necessary ; and on the 2ud of 
June, 1647, au event oeeurred which changed the position 
of the parties, and threw the strength whieh was still pos- 
sessed by the name of Charles into the hands of the Inde- 
pendents. A body of men under the command of Cornet 
Joyce, and amounting to four hundred in number, proceeded 
to Holmby Ilouse, where the King was then staying, and 
bore him ‘away with them. Apparently the army seemed 
to foresee that struggle which must ultimately take place 
and was then approaching, although it is more than probable 
that the foresight which dictated this step was that of its 
leaders. 
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Necessarily, this daring act increased the jealousy and 
dread which began to be felt by the Presbyterian party ; and 
it was, we may imagine, in consequence of this that on the 
10th of June the principal officers of the army, including 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Hammond, Treton, Lambert, and others, 
wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of London, demanding satistaction for their claims 
as soldiers, protesting against the misrepresentations which 
had been made, declaring that their eause could not be 
separated from that of the Parliament and the people, and 
desiring an immediate © settlement of the peace of the king- 
dom and the liberty of the subject.” Religious liberty was 
evidently the principal point dwelt upon in this manifesto. 
It consented that Presbyterianisin shonld be the State 
religion, but it demanded the full enjoyment of civil and 
religious rights for all Englishmen. Their blood had been 
shed for the Parliame nt, an they thought it strange that the 
Parliament should wish in return to give them no liberty 
but that of expatriation. 

Beyond any doubt this pet ition procee led from the pen 
of Cromwell. It was coneeived and written in terms whieh 
were equally characterized by wis lom, moderation, and 
justice. No desire was expressed to intermeddle with the 
settling of the Presbyterian forin of government. Nothing 
could be more temperat » than the form of its phraseology. F 

However, this moderation in the temper of the army was 
of shert duration. On the 16th of June it boldly aceused 
eleven members of the House of Commons of high treason. 
When the accusation was laid before the Parliament, it was 
struck dumb with astonishment. None knew what answer 
they should make. The army, which had heretofore been 
nothing but a mere instrument in their hands, had spoken 
with a voice whieh they were compelled to hear. The 
members who had been named asked permission to. retire 
fron their duties for six mouths, and this was granted them. 

Possibly this is one of the epochs in Cromwell’s life 
which has been most severely handled. He has been repre- 
sented by history as having fomented this discord with the 
view of sundering more definitely the army and the Partia- 
ment. This cannot be believed by any who scrutinize his 
previous and subsequent conduet. As an Independent him- 
self, it was palpable that he must honestly have dreaded the 
determination of the Presbyterians to Lmpose their form of 
worship upon the English uation. As a soldier, and a gal- 
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lant one, he cannot but have felt that having less need for the 
army, the House was disposed to rid itself of their importu- 
nities; while, as a politician, he must have known the utter 
incapacity of it as at present constituted to provide for or 
to deal with the wants of the nation. His enemies have said 
that he was aman upon whom none could reckon. He has 
been accused of daily changing his c »nduct and his language, 
and being entirely occupied with the desire in any case to 
be the chief of that great movement wiich, at this period, 
was convulsing the whole of England. 

Those of his adherents and personal supporters who still 
remained faithfully attached to the fortunes of their fallen 
Prince grew daily bolder and more uctive. Some of them were, 
perchance, encouraged by the apparent neglect with which 
the Parliament had treated them; while others, suffering 
from the heavy fines and forfeitures which had been imposed 
upon them, and dreading the imprisonment, with its probable 
results, to which their fellows were and would be subjected, 
were equally inelined to embark in another struggle. In the 
spring of 1648, discontent, opeuly broke out amongst them, 
linked with a portion of the Presbyterians both in Kent and 
Wales. Officers who had gained distinction in the service 
of the Parliament openly associated themselves with this 
party and joined the Royal flag. Seareely had this intelli- 
cence reached London than the "ellemuihine also reached it 
that a levy of 40,000 men had been voted by the Secoteh 
Parliament for the defence and liberation of their imprisoned 
monarch. When they heard this the Royalists in the North 
of England rose simultaneously, while in Ireland even those 
chieftains who had hitherto supported the Parliament 
determined upon raising the standard of the King. In 
London itself, levies were made for him, and armed bands 
marehed through the metropolis for the purpose of joining 
and strengthening the insurrectionary forces. 

On the arrival of all this threatening intelligence the 
Parliament gazed around them to search for a man who was 
fit to deal with the perils of the emergeney. Only one in 
whom they could trust for victory and safety might be found. 
Orders were accordingly given Cromwell to depart for 
Wales. These orders he obeyed, and with that fiery 
promptitade which almost invariably characterized his mili- 
tary actions. He immediately marched direct upon the 
prineipality at the head of five regiments. The Royalist 
army, which had alrea:ly been levied in Scotland, crossed the 
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frontier which divided it from its sister kingdom upon the 
Ste of July. 

Three days only after Oliver had halted before Pembroke 
Castle, it surrendered to him, and the tidings were brought to 
his camp that the Scotch army had entered England. Ilis 
troops were ill supplied with food and all other necessaries, 
while the military chest was comparatively destitute of 
money. Nevertheless his determination was at once taken ; 
it was to march immediately upon the North. 

Accordingly, on the following morning the victor hastened 
thitherward with his ill-elad, ill-shod, and poverty-stricken, 
but resolute and conscientious, soldiery. A letter is still in 
existence which was written by him to the Parliament at 
this period; in it he desires that the necessary wauts of 
those troops with which he was now about to deliver the 
nation from the danger which was threatening it might be 
supplied. 

Traversing the country from North to South, followed 
by these soldiers, with the rapidity of lightuing, he came 
up with the Scotch army near the river Ribble. It was 
commanded by the Duke of Hamilton. The first who 
brought the Duke news of Cromwell’s approach was an 
officer from one of the outposts ; but the Scotch general dis- 
credited the intelligence, not believing it possible that Oliver 
could be so near, and reproached him for suffering himself so 
readily to be duped. The tidings were, however, ouly too 
true. In less than half an hour his outposts were driven in and 
the English Puritans burst upon him. Rank after rank was 
scattered as the Scots collected hurriedly and in disorder to 
oppese that fiery onslaught. The rout became general. 
Broken and terror-stricken, the invading army crossed the 
river and fled southward. They were closely followed by 
Cromwell, who was determined to allow them no time to re- 
establish and rearrange their strength. Ina narrow defile 
that was near Warrington he subsequently overtook them, 
aud the Duke of Hamilton was coimpelled tu surrender him- 
self, with his whole army, to the general of the Common- 
wealth. The campaign of one solitary fortnight had, as it 
were, obliterated the invading forces and stamped the Puri- 
tan soldier as the greatest and most brilliant military leader 
who had ever yet trodden upon English soil. 

In saying this we would have the circumstances under 
which the campaign was made remembered. The Parlia- 
meut was panic-stricken. Those troops which he had at 
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his disposal were suffering from the want of all the neces- 
saries which are required by every army. Nothing but thgir 
self-devotion and that blind confidence with which their 
leader was alone capable of inspiring them could have 
rendered them equal to the immediate emergency. No 
sooner had the conqueror achieved this success than he 
retraced his steps northward and entered Scotland. Shortly 
after he arrived in Edinburgh. 

Elated by the defeat of the Seoteh army and oscillating 
from the direction which had been imposed upon them by 
the presence of Cromwell, the Parliament had in the mean- 
time decided that fresh negotiations should be opened with 
the King. Fifteen commissioners were accordingly chosen 
from both Houses of Parliament and ordered to present 
themselves at Cansbrooke Castle. Here they earnesily 
exhorted him to aece . the proposals which they made to 
him before the army should be strengthened by the return 
of that portion of it which was now in Scotland. True to that 
double-dealing whose impulse might almost seem to be a 
constitutional infirmity, he appeared inclined to do so ; yet, 
he knew that Ormond was about to re-enter Ireland from the 
Continent, provided with money and ammunition to carry on 
the war. This was also known to the commissioners, and for 
the purpose of quieting their remonstrances he sent a written 
order to the Marquis to desist from his preparations, while 
at the same time he seeretly caused a letter to be conveyed 
to him enjoining him in all things explicitly and sole ‘ly to 
obey the will of the Queen. It was obviously the wish of 
Charles himself that the struggle should still be carried on. 
Perhaps he thought that while arms were still in the 
hands of his followers and adherents better terms might 
possibly be afforded him. Whatever may have been the 
reasonof his perverse and resolute faithlessness, it is certain 
that in their negotiations with him the Parliamentary leaders 
were invariably either dupes or simpletons. That crime 
which has been so constantly imputed to Oliver was almost 
a virtue. His hypocrisy simply consisted in his having too 
much discernment, after having once eluded the bait, to 
. suffer himself a second time to be hooked by the prince ly 
angler. 

That spirit, however, which the Parliament had hoped 
was departed for the North in company with Cromwell had 
not entirely quitted the army, which was still encamped in 
the neighborhood of London. <A portion of it presented a 
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remonstrance to the two Houses. In it the remonstrants 
required that the sovereignty of the people should be defi- 
nitely acknowledged, and that, for the future, the King should 
be eleeted by their representatives. There were some few 
of the Commons that, upon the receipt of this, boldly and 
unhesitatingly proposed that the remonstrants should at 
once be accused of high treason. The House were too timid 
to do this, but the proposal only widened the breach. 

It must be remembered that the Parliament: ry ariny was 
not composed of the same materials which are collected in 
ordinary armies. Neither was it sustained by the ordinary 
principles which generally actuate military bodies. In 
Inany respeets it was emphatically the representative of 
national opinion. The wealthy farmers and moderate gen- 
try who had joined the troops that were called together 
by the reve!lt against regal tyranny were better caleulated 
to judge of the necessities of the people than that Partia- 
ment was whose battles they had been fighting. They had 
done the work which that Parliament had required of them, 
and had done this from free and untrammelled conviction of 
its necessity. Keenly alive to that which was re quire “i by 
the great body of the n: ition, and consequently to their own 
individual rights, they determined upon solving this matter. 
Accordingly, ander the command of Fairfax, the ‘y marched 
from Windsor, and on the 2d of December entered London. 
Undeterred by this evidence of the determination of the 
Puritan soldiery, the Commons resumed their debate on the 
fourth of the month, and on the day following it was decided 
in favor of the King. Two regiments were posted around 
Westminster Hall on the morning of the 6th of December, 
under the command of Colonel Pride, who had strict injune- 
tions to prevent the Parliament from assembling. Forty- 
one of the most determined of the members were driven 
back from the doors. <A few of those who had the greatest 
influence were sent to the Tower, and others who were more 
timid were scared into the country, whence many of them 
hesitated to return. It was now determined by the army 
to bring Charles back to the neighborhood of London. He 
could have eseaped from Cansbrooke, but, with a singu- 
lar fatuity, still resolving to trust in his own diplomacy— 
should it not rather be ealled duplicity 7—and reckoning still 
upon those dissensions of which he had hitherto availed him- 
self in his dealings with the Parliament and the leaders of 
the army, he de cided upon awaiting the arrival of the de- 
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tachment which had been despatched to escort him to Hurst 
Castle. 

While residing in this fortress, although closely watched 
by the Puritans, to prevent his correspondence with the 
leaders of the Royalists, who were still in a state of incessant 
activity, he was treated with that respect which was consid- 
ered his due. All of those ceremonies which were then 
considered almost as part of royalty were scrupulously 
observed. No merely chance observer of this observance 
would have believed him to be a prisoner. He dined upon 
a dais and in public ; he was served upon the bended knee. 
The formalities which were thus preserved in the attendance 
upon bis person beyoud a doubt combined to foster his delu- 
sion, and encouraged those vain hopes which were soon to be 
so abruptly terminated by his trial and his sentence, the 
scaffold and the block. 

A few days only elapsed before the return of Cromwell, 
who was even then upon his way from Scotland. The 
House of Commons, or as perhaps we should better say, that 
portion of it which remained in London after the operation 
of * Pride’s Purge,” as the step which had been taken by 
the leaders of the army was popularly named, received him 
with the warmest expressions of gratitude. Their thanks 
were voted him for his Seotch services.- He was called by 
the people the Pacificator of Britain. But he remained silent 
and searcely did more than answer those who addressed him. 
The weight of that which was to come, aud which in all 
probability he now foresaw, appeared palpably to oppress 
him. 

On December the 28th it was declared by the House to 
be treason in the King of England for the time to come to 
levy war against the Parliament. Almost immediately after 
a member arose and proposed to bring the King to trial ‘ as 
the*cause of the blood ” which had been shed during the late 
contest. Cromwell then spoke, aud his words sealed the 
fate of Charles Stuart. ‘Since the providence of God,” he 
said, “hath cast this upon us, I cannot but submit to it, 
though Iam not yet prepared to give you my advice.” He 
recoiled from that necessity which he could not but feel. 
The initiative had not proceeded from him, and he was daily 
tormented by his doubts and harassing reflections upon the 
justice of this step. A terrible struggle was taking place 
inhis mind. Let us see how it was solved. John Cromwell, 
arelative of his who was in the Dutch service, came to 
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England. He wascharged with a message from the Princess 
of Wales to him who was believed alone to have the 
power of saving the King’s life. , Cromwell replied to him 
that he had fasted and prayed daily in the hopes of learning 
the will of God, but that it had not as yet been revealed to 
him. On that same night he onee more sought in prayer 
the solution of his doubt, and while still upon his knees a 
lively conviction arose within his soul. From that moment 
the death of Charles was decided upon in his mind, and on 
the day following he told John to trouble him no more. 

But althouch the ordinance for the trial of Charles had 
passed the Lower House, the peers refused to ratify it. In 
consequence of this it was determined by the Commons to 
erect a High Court of Justice and proceed solely upon their 
own power. [his was immediately done, one hundred and 
thirty-five commissioners being chosen and John Bradshaw 
named Lord President. On the same day proeclama- 
tion was made by Fairfax enjoining all malignants and 

toman Catholics (Papists), as well as every person who had 
been engaged on the King’s side in the late war, to depart 
from London. 

Rumors of the approaching trial of Charles had no sooner 
spread through the country than the agitation caused by it 
became universal. The Episcopalians, as well as the Cath- 
olics, and generally the Presbyterians, denied the right of 
the Commons of England to sit in judgment upon one of the 
Lord’s anointed. A strong protest was sent up by the 
Church of Scotland against it. Many foreign princes did the 
sae ; but from the moment indecision had vanished from the 
mind of Cromwell, his spirit alone pervaded the House of 
Commons. They did not hesitate. 

It was upon the 20th of January, 1649, that Charles 
was brought to the bar. As he advanced towards it 
the eyes of Cromwell met those of the King, and he 
turned away as pale as death. How could it have been 
otherwise? His late doubts were still active. Although 
determived upon the course which he should take, and en- 
tertaining the positive conviction of its absolute necessity, 
he could not but feel a bitter pang as he gazed upon the 
royal victim who was bound asa sacrifice to the horns of 
the altar of national justice. The trial lasted seven days, 
and in some respects redeems the memory of the unfortu- 
nate Stuart from that obloquy which must otherwise have 
been inevitably heaped upon his name. He appeared to 
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forget his past duplicity of character in his present peril. 
More of the Prince and less of the political intriguer, he seemed 
to recur to the glories of his ancestors, and en.body his own 
being with their spirit. Refusing to answer those charges 
which were advanced against him, he utterly denied the au- 
thority of the Court to try him, and when condemned to death 
appeared to be the only person present who was unmoved 
by doubt or oppressed by fear. Sixty-seven members of the 
Commission were sitting when sentence was passed upon him. 

His execution took place on the 30th of the same month. 
After the blow was stricken which dissolved the connection 
of the English nation with their King, the body was put into 
a coffin covered with black velvet and removed into the Pal- 
ace of Whitehall, where it wes embalmed. It was then 
placed in a second coffin of lead and delivered to four of his 
servants, who attended the hearse which conveyed it to Wind- 
sor. There, by the permission of Parliament, it was buried 
ip. St. George’s Chapel. 

An act had been introduced in Parliament on February 
the 7th which prohibited the proclaiming any person king 
of England or Ireland, as the power and office of king were 
considered to be “ unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous 
to the liberty of the nation.” Sgme six days later Prince 
Charles was proclaimed King of Scotland. Meanwhile the 
Marquis of Ormond had entered Ireland and raised an army 
in defence of the rights of the Stuarts. The nation rose with 
him. Unfortunately, he was not able to restrain them, exas- 
perated as they had been by the government of the English 
Parliament. 

Prompt and formidable measures were undertaken by 
Cromwell immediately after landing. He marched against 
Drogheda and summoned it to surrender. This was in the 
commencement of September. The garrison refuse to do 
so. An immediate assault was ordered. His troops were 
twice beaten back from the walls, and it was only when he 
himself led them in person that they succeeded in entering 
the city. Quarter was refused, and the whole of the Irish 
troops were mercilessly put to the sword. In his letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, Cromwel! says: “To 
God alone the praise of this work belongs ; for instruments, 
they were very inconsiderable in this work, throughout.” 
Immediately after this exploit he marched upon Wexford. 
A similar summons to surrender was at once addressed to the 
Governor. Terrified by the vague rumors which had already 
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reached him touching the fate of Drogheda, and apparently 
apprehensive of a similar vengeance being wreaked upon 
him and his small garrison, he seemed inclined to comply 
with the summons of the English general. However, on the 
approach of the Earl of Castlehave ‘n, Who managed to throw 
a considerable body of troops into the town, he determined 
upon risking the event of asiege. Cromwell did not give 

him much time to compute the chanevs of foiling him. He 
was compelled to storm the fortifications, which he did upon 
the following day. After a gallant but not very protracted 
resistance, this city was also taken, and more than 2,000 
of the enemy were slain by the infuriated conquerors. They 
believed themselves the appoiuted and chosen instruments to 
wreak the wrath of God upon the Irish nation. Upon the 
17th ef October the Lord Lieutenant arrived before Ross. 
A large reinforcement, consisting of 1,500 troops, had been 
thrown into this place by the Marquis of Ormond, and when 
Cromwell demanded its surrender, not the slightest answer 
was returned to his summons. This town was more regu- 
larly fortified than either Wexford or Drogheda had been, 
and he foresaw that its capture would be a task of greater 
difficulty. Accordingly, batteries were raised against it, 
and on the 19th of the month his heavy artillery opened 
their fire upor the walls. On the evening of the same day 
a large breach-had been effeeted, and it became almost a 
matter of certainty that on the morning following the English 
would attempt to storm its defences. Apparently profiting 
by those lessons which had been given the Irish sol liery by 
the fate which had befallen the two places previously men- 
tioned, the Governor now capitulated. 

The eldest son of Charles I, who had already been pro- 
claimed King of Scotland, was soon after invited by the Scotch 
Parliament to quit the Continent. He decided upon — 
ing the invitation which had been addressed to him. Early 
in “the summer of 1650 he arrived there aud soon after en- 
tered Edinburgh. 

Wien news of this was brought to the Pariiament of the 
Commonwealth it was accompanic “l by the rumor that the 
Scots had again determined upon crossing the froutier which 
se parated the two peoples. After a brief discussion it was 
decided upon striking the first blow. Orders were aecord- 
ingly given Fairfax to march northward.  ILis lady, however, 
who was strongly Presbyterian in her religious principles, 
and was greatly influenced by the ministers of that persua- 
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sion, induced him to hesitate ia at once obeying, and he inti- 
mated to the Parliament that he did not conceive they would 
be justified in carrying the war into Scotland. 

Foreseeing that the longer it was deferred the more diffi- 
cult it would become,Cromwell at ence advanced to the Notrb, 
crossed the Tweed, and entered that kingdom with an army 
of 12,000 men. Scanty as these numbers were when com- 
pared with those of the forces which were opposed to him, he 
felt that they would be enough for the work. They were 
composed of those men who had already learned to conquer 
under him. The veterans of Marston Moor and of Naseby 
anda portion of the soldiery who, under his orders, had overrun 
Ireland, were serving under him. 

In the neighborhood of Dunbar was it that David Leslie 
found the English turn upon him, Following them in the 
full conviction that they were retracing their steps for the 
purpose of quitting Scotland, he had entangled his troops 
in a false position. ‘The eagle eye of Cromwell at once saw 
and his m'litary intuition profited by this error, On the 3d 
ot Sept miber he gained a complete victory, and more than 
10,000 of the Seoteh soldiery laid down their arms before 
him, After this Oliver marched upon Edinburgh, and that 
portion of the defeated army which had escaped thither after 
their recent defeat retired into the Castle. 

But the great Puritan, who had shown himself so cruel 
and ruthless to the Irish Catholies, felt called upon to deal 
differently with the people of Scotland. He displayed 
patience, gentleness, and moderation towards the vanquished 
Presbyterians. 

The entry which Oliver made on his return to London, 
after having gained so many victories, partook of the nature 
of an antique triumph. Tt was an ovation offered by the 
nation to the man who was now its hero. Members of Par- 
liament, oflicers of the army, the Council of State, and the 
Aldermen and Commor Council of the city, had gone forth to 
welcome him. These were followed by throngs of appren- 
tices and soldiers, tradesmen who lad quitted their counters, 
sailors, and handicraftsmen who had thrown aside their 
tools, thrifty citizens, and the frequenters of taverns, bloom- 
ing maidens and matronly wives, prattling children in all the 
mirth of infaney, and aged men whose gray hairs were 
already trenching upon the shadows of the grave—all of whom 
were eager to look upon the man whom they proclaimed, in 
the intoxication of their pleasure, the Liberator of England. 
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That joy which had for the moment succeede | their previous 
fears seemed completely to have obliterated from the minds 
of every one his envy or his jealousy. The Parliament 
everloaded him with favorsas the man to whosearm andsword 
they were indebted for their continued existenee. A rich 
donation of lands was conferred upon him, in addition to that 
portion of the estates of the Earl of Worcester which had 
been settled upon him and his heirs in the spring of 1648, 
Hampton Court, which he had last known under other cir- 
cumstanees, was now assigued him as a residence. Those 
who had heretofore been the most backward in courting 
him, now could not weary of exhibiting to him their respeet 
and affection. So is it always. The same enthusiasin which 
has hewn down and destroyed old glories is ever anxious to 
discover or reward new ones. It seems to fancy that in thus 
elevating afresh image it returns to society that of which 
it had previously despoiled it. At least it did so now. 

Many discordant elements were still agitating the coun- 
try, and it was necessary to restore tranquility. The Long 
Parliament, or rather that small portion of 1t which was now 
called the “ Rump” and had managed to retain its life and 
faculties after undergoing * Pride’s Purge,” although drawing 
undeniably near its end, still maintained a tough and reso- 
lute huld upon life. It was anxious, if possible, to prolong 
its existence, 

It consisted at present of scarcely a remnant of its orig- 
inal number. Highly unpopular throughout the whole ua- 
tion, it was disliked by every mode of thought, as it was de- 
nounced ~y every party in politics and despised by every 
seet in religion. From every side and by all shades ot 
opinion it was loudly ealled upon to dissolve itself. 

A new power was needed by the nation. It required one 
for the task of building up a form of government in place of 
that which it had so lately overthrown. But this power 
needed to be single and concentrated. Thetask of destruetion 

can always be done by wany. That of re-erecting generally 
demands but one will. Cromwell felt that this will must be 
his own. 

Colonel Ingol Isby came hurriedly to Cromwell upon the 
20th of April, in 1653. This was to inform him that the 
Parliament were then occupied in passing a bill for the pur- 
pose of prolonging their existence. “ It is not honest,” he 
exclaimed. ‘ Yea, it is contrary to common honesty.” 
Summoning a company of musketeers to attend him, he hur- 
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ried to the house, and, charging them to remain in the lobby 
advanced into it, and took his seat. He remained silent and 
motionless for more than a quarter of an hour. Then, as the 
Speaker, was going to take the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion which was before them, he turned to Lieutenant General 
Harrison, who was sitting beside him, and said: “I must do it.” 
Subse que ntly he declared that on entering the House he had no 
intention of taking the step which he felt compelled to take 
at this moment. When he rose and addressed the House his 
tone was at first even and calm; but as he continued speaking 
it became more warm and bitter. “ You are no Parliament” 
were his concluding words. “TI will put an end to your sit- 
tings. Some of you are drunkards, others lead scandalous 
and corrupt lives. Isay you are no Parliament. Get ye 
gone? Give way to honester men.” —Lenthall, the Speaker, 
would not quit his seat, but General Harrison strode up to 
him and, taking him by the arm, forced him to rise.“ What,” 
cried Cromwell, as he gazed upon the mace, ‘shall we do 
with this fool’s bauble? Take it away.” So saying he point- 
ed it out to one of the musketeers who had entered the cham- 
ber. When the members had all vanished, locking the door 
and placing the key in ns pocket, he returned to Whitehall. 

During the last two years a gradual improvement in the 
foreign relations of the Commonwealth hal takey place. 
France, which had at first looked doubtfully.and coldly 
upon the new Republic, now appeared inclined to approxi- 
mate towards the victorious general. 

His first step was to eall together the principal mil.tary 
officers and those persons who had during the late troubles 
been occupied with civil matters and who were the most 
conspicuous for their sobriety of demeanor as well as for 
their talent. These were invited to meet at Whitehall and 
there consult together, for the purpose of forming an intelli- 
gent and stable government. By these a Council of State, 
consisting of thirteen members, was chosen. It has been 
said that Sir Henry Vane, who had been one of the most 
active leaders in the late Parliament, was invited to attend 
and become one of this council. Replying that he had no 
reason to doubt that it was the reign of the Saints which 
was aboat to commence, he intimated that he should prefer 
not taking any part in it until he was called to do so in 
heaven. 

This assembly, which at first was called the Notables, 
was immediately convened. Their session was opened on the 
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4th of July by Cromwell, in person, at the Council Chamber in 
Whitehall. They immediatelytook the name of the Parliament ; 
but unfortunately proved by no means equal to that which was 
expected of them. This was rather from an over-zeal than 
from an incapacity for their work. Order and economy were 
partially introduced by them into the financial affairs of the 
government. This alone might fairly be considered enough 
to redeem the Little, or, as it was more popularly called, 
* Barebones Parliament” from much of that obloquy which 
was cast upon it. After this they suppressed some of the 
taxes and desired to give the nation a code of laws. 

It was, therefore, upon the 12th of December, that, after 
a brief session of five months and eleven days—it having 
been moved that, as the sittings of the Parliament in its 
present form could not be for the good of the nation, it was 
requisite that they should resign their funetions into the 
hands of the Lord General. Immediately afterwards the 
Speaker, accompanied by the majority ofthe members, repaired 
to Whitehall. There, in the presence of Cromwell, they 
tendered their resignation of that office to which his word 
and his will had called them. 

All parties in the State, with the exception of the faction 
of the Levellers, now turned their eyes upon Cromwell. 
They believed -him te be-the only man in England who was 
capable of ensuring the safety of the Commonwealth and 
cousvlidating a republican form of government. 

Although evidently surprised by the resiguation of the 
Assembly of Notables, ie called together a Council of the 
leading officers of the army and advised with them upon 
the best mode in which the government might be carried on. 
After a lengthy discussion they came to the resolution that 
a form approximating to royalty would be the strongest and 
the most advisable for the necessities of the nation. It was 
accordingly determined that a Council of “godly and dis- 
creet” persons should be selected, consisting of twenty-one, 
and that Oliver himself should be named the Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, ireland, and Scot- 
land. They also decided that a Parliament of four hundred 
and sixty members should be elected and summoned toge- 
ther every three years, and that any neglect to issue the 
writs for its election by the Commissioners of the Great 
Seal should render them amenable to the charge of high 
treason. 

Ina few days England had bowed before and felicitated 
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its new master. Those who had hoped to revert oree more 
to royalty were struck with fear. The Presbyterians had 
been witnesses to that which he had accomplished, and 
shrank from opposing that iron arm which they had ouce seen 
stretched over Ireland ; whilethe Independents hailed, in stern 
and unbridled joy, tne government of their favorite saint. 
The Parliament had neither auswered the expectations of 
Cromwell nor those of the people. They attempted to cir- 
cumscribe his power and struggled to assert their own su- 
periority. A vote was passed that none should be tolerated 
who did not profess the fundameatals of Christianity whieh 
they recognized. Another spirit than that which animated 
the Protector made itself glaringly obvious in their bigotry 
and intolerance. It was on the 22d of January, 1655, that 
they were summoned to meet him. He then administered 
themaseathing rebuke. Reproaching them for having thrown 
away their time and not pre pared to encounter those dangers 
which were threate ning the nation, he told them that they 
ought to have closed the breaches whieh divided it, and made 
it secure, happy, and well satisfied. | He said that the army 
had been debauched and divided by the ene:nics of the Com- 
monwealth; while they, by their inaction, had afforded them 
great advantages. With a singular advance beyoud the 
spirit of the age, he also reproached them for their attacks 
upon religious liberty. © Is there not yet,” said he, * upon 
the spirits of men a strange itching? Nothing will Satisty 
them unless they can press their finger upon their brethren’s 
consciences to pinch them there. ‘Lo do this was no part of 
the contest we had with the common enemy. * * Had 
ot they themselves labored but lately under the weight of 
persecution? And was it fit for them to sit heavy on others? 

* * It is ungenerous to ask liberty and not to give it. 
What greater hypocrisy than for those who were oppressed 
by the Bishops to become the greatest oppressors themselves 
as soon as their yoke was removed 7” 

Recovering from their temporary depression of spirits, the 
Royalists coalesced with the Levellers, who shrank not from 
loudly declaring that even Charles was preferable to Oliver 
Cromwell. The reasons of this are obvious to the most 
cursory student of history. Under the government of 
the Protector they were unable to excite the cisturbances 
which they had previously done. His hand weighed directly 
upon them and imposed a curb whose check upon them they 
scarcely had dared at first to murmur against. With these last 
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he dealt mildly. It was, however, necessary to maintain order 
and sobriety in the Commonwealth. For the purpose of 
doing this he accordingly divided England into twelve dis- 
tricts, over which he placed men of the most exemplary zeal 
and unimpeachable integrity. These officers were charged 
with the universal civil and military superintendence in their 
respective districts. 

At this time many of the Lords and gentlemen connected 
with the Royalist party, who had been previously retained 
prisoners, were released, and a growing confidence in the 
stability of the government began to be manifested by the 
proprietors of landed estates, whose security had been vio- 
leutly shaken and disturbed during the recent wars which 
had disorganize d England. As a proof of this, it may be 
mentioned that gentlemen of birth and quality ‘lie once 
more to serve apon the Grand Juries. This is ouly stated 
to demonstrate the satisfaction with which a strong and vig- 
orous administration of the national resources began to be 
received even among the Royalists. 

Nevertheless, he encountered great risks in having placed 
himself at the bead of the Republic. Against him solely 
were now coucentrated the hatred and eumity of that por- 
tion of the Royalist party which still retained their distrust 
of the Commonwealth. 

The discovery of a plot was made on January 19th 
in the following year. Its object was to burn the palace 
of Whitehall and to assassinate the Protector. A day of 
thanksgiving for his escape from this danger was appointed 
by the Parliament, and the members of the House waited 
upon Cromwell and congratulated him upon his deliverance. 
Men’s thoughts were now more narrowly directed to the 
means of strengthening the government against all such 
attempts upon the life of the Protector, and gradually these 
settled in one direction amongst the more sober portion of 
the nation. It wished to revert to the old forms to which 
its fathers had been accustomed. It had been. used to the 
name of king. In his hands upon whom its eyes were 
fixed was all that power which their former associations 
taught them to link with it. Was it not natural that its 
inclinations should slowly but surely take this direction ? 

But, while a large section of the people thought thus, 
there was a more limited portion who had gradually drawn off 
from Cromwell since he had been installed in the Protector- 
ate. ‘To these the idea of offering him the crown was one 
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which caused them a deep and serious feeling of pain. 
Ainongst them were the extreme Independents and many 
of the leading officers of the army, who were the most 
closely connected with him. At length, on February the 
23d, 1657, Sir Christopher Pack, an alderman of the city 
of Loudon, introduced a motion in the House of Commons 
that the crown, with the title of King, should be offered to 
the Lord Protector. This was seconded by Colonei Jeph- 
son. Being at table with Cromwell dining with him upon 
the following day, Oliver reprimanded him for having done 
this. Jephson replied that he had followed the dictates of 
his own conscience, and that he should ever, with God’s 
will, take the liberty of so doing. When he answered thus, 
the Protector struck him lightly upon the shoulder, saying : 
“Go, go! You are mad.’ 

This motion was violently opposed by the stricter Re- 
publicans, of whom there were yet many in the House. 
They admitted that the regal power was in the hands of 
Cromwell, but they declared that it would be impossible 
for them to return to a form of government which they had 
deliberately destroyed. However, the majority of the legal 
opinion in the present Parliament was decidedly in its favor. 
Necessarily this had great weight with a large proportion 
of its members, who were not yet decided, and, in conse- 
quence, the motion was ultimately carried. Upon the 31st 
of Mareh, therefore, a petition was presented to the Pro- 
tector by a commission deputed from the House that he 
should take upon himself the title and office of King, which 
the Parliament believed would be most conformable to the 
laws aud temper of the people of England. 

Praying that time might be afforded him for deliberation, 
Cromwell said to them: “ Should IT give any resolution in 
this matter suddenly without seeking to have an answer 
put into my heart and so into my mouth by Him that 
hath been my God and my guide hitherto, it would savour 
more to be of the flesh, to proceed from lust, to arise from 
argument of self. And if my decision have such motives in 
me, it may prove even a crime to you and to these three 
nations.” Within three days the commission again waited 
upon him for the purpose of le ‘arning his answer. On this 
oceasion he said to them: “I return the Parliament my 
grateful acknowledgments. But [ must needs say that 
which may be fit for you to offer may not be fit for me to 
undertake. Lam not able for such a trust and charge.” 
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Do these words justify those aspersions which have 
been so constantly heaped upon Cromwell? Unless the 
hypocrisy be admitted which the whole tenor of his life so 
entirely and so consistently disproves, they must be allowed 
to prove the sincerity which actuated him in declining to 
accept that which he himself said was no more than a 
‘vather in the cap. 

A singularly perverse, and, if we may say so, unlucky, 
fate would seeem to have attended and darkened the memory 
of Cromwell. Some writers distinetly allege that he enter- 
tained the desire of becoming, and actually intrigued to 
have himself proclaimed, King. There are others who as 
positively and unhesitatingly deny that he ever felt this in- 
clination. Yet both have not only aspersed his memory, but 
have actually impeached his wisdom—these as strangely 
blaming him for cherishing this desire as those stigmatize 
him for not having done so, 

In 1657, upon the 20th of June, was Cromwell, after 
having refused the kingdom, solemuly inaugurated as the 
Protector of the Commonwealth, after having held the office 
tor the space of two years and a half. This inauguration 
took place in We stminister Abbe y, Where the Speaker pre- 
sented him with a robe of pr urple velvet, a sword, and ; 
sceptre of massive gold, Parliament was almost “en 
diately after this prorogued to the 20th of January in’ the 
following year. From experience Cromwell lad found the 
necessity of having two Ilouses of the Legislature. He 
already seemed to see the necessity of that system of weights 
and balances in a re presentative form of government which 
is now one of its admitted axioms. Dy the consent of the 
Commons he accordingly constitute | the Upper—-they invari- 
ably called it the Other—House. This consisted of sixty-one 
hereditaiy members, who were appointed by the Proteetor. 
Amongst these were Richard and Henry Cromwell, with 
his son-in-law, Fleetwood, who had married the widow of 
Ireton. In opening the two Houses, he addressed them 
as “ My Lords and Gentlemen of the House of Commons.” 

Nothing more than this was wanting. Already jealous of 
that branch of the Legislature which, with their own con- 
sent, he had called into being, they at once took offence at 
the manner in which these appellations had been used, 
Refusing to give the other House their title, they grew sour 
and discontented. Their proceedings were by no means such 
as the Protector desired them to have been. He accordingly 
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summoned them to meet him on the 25th of January, when he 
addressed them at great length. His speech was masterly in 
the extreme. It was almost entirely addressed to the Con- 
tinental relations of England, discussing the projects and in- 
tentions of the latter in a method the statesmanlike precision 
of which had, up to this period, never been equalled by any 
one in that nation. 

Their own dissensions took the precedence with the Par- 
liament,even of the internal government of England.  Per- 
sonal disputes occupied the whole of the time which re- 
mained to them from their one great annoyance, even when 
war was at their very doors ; and the Spaniards incensed by 
recent differences and forgetful of the defeat of that armada 
which they had ealled the * Invincible, ” were again threat- 
ening to invade England. 

It was about this time that a marriage was talked about 
between Franees, the youngest and most beautiful of the 
daughters of Cromwell, and the eldest son of Charles Stuart, 
who was called by the Royalists Charles II. This had been 
so fully eanvi assed by the heads of both parties that the young 
Prince had suffered himself openly to approve of it; and 
Lady Dysart, who was an intimate friend of the wife of the 
Protector, had spoken to her several times upon the subject. 
At length she ventured to broach the matter to her husband, 
and urge it upon his attention as a means of at once heal- 
ing the differences which still existed in the nation. Pa- 
tiently did Cromwell hear his wife to theend. Then, taking 
her by the hand, he said to her, sadly and seriously : ** Charles 
Stuart can never pardon me his father’s death. Did he do 
so, he would be unworthy of the crown.” Meanwhile some- 
thing had been going on with regard to Frances Cromwell 
of which neither the Protector nor his wife had the slightest 
suspicion. 

Interest had been made by the friends of a young clergy- 
man named Jeremiah White to procure him the appointment 
of one of Oliver’s chaplains. This was accorded to him. In 
addition to his youth, he was eminently good-looking. Struck 
by the beauty of the Lady Frances, he had the presumption 
to pay her his addresses. Measuring his person rather than 
his position, she accorded him this liberty and suffered her- 
self to be attracted towards him. The Protector chanced to 
surprise him one forenoon, upon his kuees before her, kissing 
her hand. ‘ What does this mean?” inquired Cromwell, as 
his eyes fell upon the young minister. Jeremiah immediately 
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started to his feet. Whether it was the stern and angry glance 
of his master which was fastened upon him that prompted 
the lie which rose to his lips, it would be impossible to say ; 
it may, however, be presumed that it was so. He sum- 
moned up assurance enough to stammer out an answer. 
This was to the effect that he had for a length of time been 
paying attention to one of the maids of the Lady Frances ; 
but not being successful, he had been entreating her Lady- 
ship to use her influence in his favor. ‘ How,” asked 
Oliver, as he turned to the girl who was in attendance 
upon her mistress, “is this?) Mr. ‘White is one of my 
friends. I expect that you will treat him well.” Blush- 
ing and trembling, the young woman stepped forward. 
Probably she had previously admired the Reverend Jeremiah 
and had desired him for a husband. Having the chance of 
obtaining him thrown in her way, she determined not to 
allow it to slip through her fingers. “If Mr. White wishes 
to do me that honor,” she replied, “I will most assuredly 
not refuse him.” 

Oliver’s eyes glistened with wrath, mingled with a good- 
humored malice, as he turned rapidly round and cried out, 
* Let my chaplain, Mr. Goodwin, come here immediately.” 
Not the slighest chance of a retreat lay open to the Rev. 
Jeremiah White from the declaration which he had made at this 
juncture. He was accordingly married, and it is said that 
Cromwell bestowed a handsome dowry upon the bride who 
was improvised for the occasion. Shortly after, the Lady 
Frances was wedded to Robert Rich, the heir of the Earl of 
Warwick. 

It was under these circumstances, while the Lower 
House was forgetting the necessities of the moment and 
lowering its own dignity by idle and angry discussions, that, 
on the 4th of February, 1658, the Usher of the Black 
Rod informed them that his Highness the Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth had visited the HLouse of Lords and was 
desirous of speaking with them. 

When they hastened thither, it was to reecive a just and 
well-merited rebuke.‘ You have not only disjointed your- 
selves, but the whole nation, which isin likelihood of runuing 
into more confusion in these fifteen or sixteen days that you 
have sat than it hath been from the rising of the last 
session, tothisday. * * * I think it high time that an 
end be put to your sitting. And I do dissolve this Par- 
liament, and let God be a judge between you and me.” 
He never spoke again in public 
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It was almost immediately after this dissolution that 
Oliver recalled Fleetwood from the government of Ireland, 
to which he had been appointed after the death of his son- 
in-law Ireton. He also cancelled the commission of Lam- 
bert, whom he knew to have been engaged in an intrigue 
for the purpose of displacing him, utterly regardless of the 
many pecuniary and other favors which had been bestowed 
upon him. Several others of the officers of the army were 
also dismissed or set aside. 

Soon afterwards the ramifications of a plot were dis- 
covered. By this conspiracy Cromwell was to have been 
murdered and thrown out of a window of the Palace 
of Whitehall, or otherwise disposed of. The sovereignty of 
Jesus would then have been proclaimed by the fanatics. 
The leaders in this singular conspiracy for inaugurating the 
Prince of Peace by an assassination were, however, traced 
out and the majority of them apprehended. Neither was 
this the only design which at this period threatened the 
existence of the government. 

For many weeks the Marquis of Ormond, who had 
opposed the army of the Parliament in Ireland, had been 
concealed in the metropolis for the purpose of arranging a 
combined movement upon the part of the Royalists. Charles 
Stuart had collected an army of 8,000 soldiers and had 
twenty-two ships already in readiness awaiting ‘the moment 
which was to be indicated to him for making another trial 
to regain that kingdom which his sire had so dearly paid for 
misgoverning. These preparations were, however, discon- 
certed by the singular and wary vigilance of the Protector. He 
had by chance discovered one of the threads of the proposed 
movement and lost no time in tracing them out. Three 
of the principals who had embarked in this couspiracy were 
apprehended ; but Ormond succeeded, in spite of the most 
sejulous research, in making his escape. 

Yet, although apparently successful in every thing which 
contributed to uphold his power, the fiat had gone out from 
the Almighty for terminating the troubled and eventful 
life of Cromwell. His arduous tvils and his many and wear- 
ing years had both slowly scored themselves against his 
name. Ilis health had long been declining, and on the 6th 
of Angust a blow fell heavily upon him from which he was 
destined not to recover. This was the death of Lady Clay- 
pole. She had been, since the death of his eldest son, his 
favorite child. Her gentleness, yet firmness, ef disposition, 
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combined as it was with her tenderness of sentiment, and a 
profound feeling of those Christian duties which so greatly 
elevate the human character, had exercised au empire over 
the more kindly portion of Cromwell’s spirit that had 
never intruded itself upon the public eye. For fourteen 
days he never quitted her side. 

He was attacked with a severe but remittent fever on 
the 21st of the same month. However, with his accustomed 
hardness of will, he would not give way to it, but continued 
to take his daily drive in the park at Hampton Court. In 
one of these he saw George Fox, the Quaker, who had for- 
merly remonstrated with him upon the proceedings of the 
Parliament against his brethren. Lowering one of the win- 
dows of the carriage, he beckoned him to approach, and 
spoke with him for a considerable time. Twice only, after 
this meeting, did George Fox see him. The first time was 
before the Council, where the Protector “rated him soundly ”; 
at least we have the evidence of Fox himself that he did 
so. The second time was also in Hampton Park. He says 
that on this oecasion, as he passed him, riding at the head 
of his life-guard, he felt “ a waft of death go forth against 
him.” ¥ 

Cromwe!] now grew slowly and steadily worse. In this 
stage of his illness the physicians strenuously advised him 
to keep his bed, and very shortly after receiving this counsel 
he was compelled by bodily weakness to do so. Hisague-fits 
now rapidly increased in their frequency and severity, and 
at his own desire he was removed to Whitehall. 

In all probability, feeling that he might not possibly 
have long to live, in his last moments he felt the wish to be 
nearer those who had been entrusted by him with the fune- 
tions of government over a people he had loved so well, 
whom he had so arduously toiled for both in the chamber, 
in the council aud on the field of battle, and to whose pros- 
perity and well-being he had devoted the whole of his 
mighty vigor and dominant energy. As his illness now 
rapidly increased, public and private prayers were assiduous- 
ly offered up for his recovery. Even those who had been the 
most pertinaciously occupied in conspiring against him were 
subdued into silence and stillness in the hour of his agony. 

On the following day he was asked, in behalf ot the 
Council of State, upon whom he wished the government of 
the country to devolve in the event of his death. He 
replied to them that he had Jeft a paper in his library at 
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Hampton Court which contained his last injunctions. This 
paper, it is said, was never discovered. Probably it was 
destroyed either by Richard Cromwell or the Council who 
believed that they might profit by his indecision of 
character in carry ing on the government of England. It has, 
at all events, been supposed that his second living son, 
Henry Cromwell, was designated by his dying father as his 
successor to the Protectorate, in this paper. From all that 
we are now able to learn of the two brothers, he would cer- 
tainly seem to have been eminently the most fitted to sue 
ceed Oliver, partaking, as he is said to have done, in an em- 
inent degree of all those sound and great qualities by which 
his sire was so singularly distinguished. 

He spoke again on the evening of September the 2d, but 
it was for the last time. Something had been offered him to 
drink with which an opiate had been mingled. He pushed it 
feebly from him. These were his words : “It is not my design 
to drink or sleep; but my design is to make what haste I can 
to be gone.’ Surely these are not the words of the man, re- 
ported by his enemies to have been without conscience, a 
political intriguer and a thorough and consummate hypo- 
crite. 

On the morning of September the 3d, the anniversary of 
the victories which he had gained at Dunbar and Worcester, 
he was speechless and comparatively insensible. It was be- 
tween the hours of three and four o’clock in the afternoon 
that Oliver Cromwell died. 

When the intelligence of this was made known to the 
nation at large, the sorrow which was expressed by the ma- 
jority of them was both great and abiding. An unspeakable 
consternation and profound anxiety seemed at once to descend 
upon all Englishmen. Those even who had disliked and 
feared him now gazed with terror upon the future ; while 
those who had opposed him paused and inquired gloomily 
into the chances that his death opened to them. Most of the 
sovereigns and princes of Europe assumed mourning for the 
Republican Chieftain. 
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Ir seems incre lible, at first sight, how soon the public 
forgets important events. The most enlightened commuui- 
ties cease in a very short time to have any definite recollection 
either of the facts which they have read in history, or of those 
which have been accomplished before their own eyes. If, 
sometimes, one or the other are retained in the memory they 
receive a coloring from eur prejudices or predilections whieh 
entirely misrepresent them even to ourselves. Thus it is 
that, with the most upright intentions, those who depend on 
their memory, without carefully and dispassionately reflect- 
ing on the past, so often deceive themselves and others. Un- 
fortunately, there are many who consider themselves states- 
men and public instructors who do not hesitate to draw 
conclusions from impressions thus vague and erroneous, and 
to influence the public to act in ace ordance with these con- 
clusions, whatever evils they may lead to, however much 
they m: Ly disturb the peace of the world, or Whatever tendene y 
they may have to excite strife and discord even among those 
who have the same interests in common. 

It is this defect of memory and thoughtlessness which 

cause the temporal power of the Pope to seem so mon- 
strous an evil to many thousands of well-meaning people, 
We are not in the least biased in favor of Pius IX. 
more than we are in favor of any other sovereign, further 
than we think his conluet deserves more consideration. 
If his Holiness pursue] a course whieh we thought 
wrong, we would not hesitate to criticise him; although we 
trust that in doing so, we should not forget that respect and 
veneration which are due toage, unblemished charaeter and 
piety. We have studied his history pretty carefully ; and 
we find that the worst that even his enemies lay to his 
charge can be regarded only as an error in judgment. 

Why, then, should he be deprived of his temporal power, 
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iuorethan any other sovereigu who is equally blameless? Can 
it be said that he did not acquireit lawfully ? Some will reply 
that if Pius TX. is a mild and indulgent sovereign, the same 
cannot be said of certain of his predecessors. But where is 
there a sovereign of any ancient State who would be safe if 
subjected to this test? Even her Britannie Majesty, whom 
we have always regarded as a good woman, could be told, 
with too much truth, that several of her predecessors, male 
and female, were bad sovereigns. She might reply in the 
affirmative; but ask could she be held responsible for errors 
committed fifty, a hundred, perhaps a thousand, years ago. 
Some Popes have proved bad men as well as bad rulers ; but, 
we are bound to admit that those of this character have 
been very few—certainly not more than one out of a hun- 
dred. Then we have to make a still more important ad- 
mission—namely, that the bad Popes were not legally 
eleeted. They were not chosen by the legitimate ecclesias- 
tieal authority ; but foreed upon the Clareh by those kings 
er emperors who happeued to have most power in their 
time. Had the fact been otherwise, it would be both illogical 
and narrow-minded to condemn hundreds for the conduct of 
three or four; if this would be fair or just, should not the 
eleven apostles be held responsible for the treason of the 
twelfth ? 

Be this as it may, it is much more difficult to set aside 
an idea long entertained and cherished by the large majority 
of Christians than modern statesmen seem to be aware. This 
would not be the less true, though all the statesmen of Eu- 
rope and America, Protestant and Catholic, would uanimously 
coucur inthe same view. They could, indeed, deprive Pius 
IX. of his temporal power ; it would be easy to overthrow 
u sovereign who would scarcely make any armed resistance. 
Nothing more would be necessary on the part of the leading 
powers of Europe than to call on him to resign ; if it 
were added that he must go into exile, this order, too, he well 
most probably obey. Te might die in Franee, Germany, 
England or America ; yet it would be by no meanscertain that 
the temporat power of the Pope was at an end, no matter 
what sort ofa government ruled Rome in the meantime. 

History furnishes us lessons and warnings enough on this 
point, although both are unheeded. It is forgotten that the 
Pope has several times been attacked and deprived of his power, 
and that as often it has been found necessary, even by those 
who had been most opposed to his rule, to induce him to come 
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back again. All this we willshow as we proceed; but let 
us first see what is the origin of his temporal power, and 
ascertain whether there is any dynasty in Europe whose title 
is better founded, or whose rightsare more clearly defined. 
Nor need we rely on the opinions of any Catholic writers for 
these facts; net only Protestants, but those known to be 
opposed to Christianity, do justice te the Popes in this re- 
spect. Of the latter suffice it to mention Gibbon and Hume, 
each of whom bears testimony to the legitimate rights of the 
Pope as a temporal sovereigu—rights which, in point of fact, 
were originally conferred by the people and only ratified by 
Kings and emperors. 

In order to understand this, it will be necessary to remem- 
ber that it was not until the Pope was known to be beloved 
by hundreds of thousands ; until it was evident that hundreds 
of thousands had implicit confidence in him as a father, and 
would much rather pay taxes to him than to any other ruler, 
that temporal power was conferred upon him by the em- 
perors. We must also do the Popes the justice to bear in 
mind that before they had any territories or recognized tem- 
poral power they had often protected the people from the 
tyranny of the emperors. They had denounced that tyranny, 
and by their influence rendered it dangerous, even to those 
who had the largest armies, to persist in it. Thus, it is not 
to the piety or superstition of kings or emperors the popes 
are indebted for their temporal power, but to the gratitude 
of a people who regarded *them as both their temporal and 
spiritual protectors. In commenting on the attacks of one 
of the emperors on the Church, Gibbon makes the following 
remarks: “ A strong alternative,” he says, * was proposed 
to the Roman pontiff—the royal favor as the price of his 
compliance, degradation and exile as the penalty of dis- 
obedience. Neither zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate ; 
and the haughty strain in which Gregory addressed the em- 
peror displays his confidence in the truth of his doctrine or 
the powers of resistance. Without depending on prayers or 
miracles he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his 
pastoral letters admonished the Italians of their danger and 
their duty.”* 

The historian also tells us what the result was; he shows 
that Gregory was entirely successful in throwing off the yoke 
of the Greek emperors ; although the latter left no effort 
untried to maintain their _ power. “ The City (Rome) 


* Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, vol. v, Pp. 19. 
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was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, 
and dukes and exarechs of high dignity or secret trust ; they 
landed with foreign troops, they obtained some domestic aid, 
&e. But these clandestine or open atttacks were repelled 
by the courage and vigilance of the Romans.*” Further on 
Gibbon shows how the most enlightened of the Carlovingian 
sovereigns were glad to have an opportunity toconfer temporal 
power on the Pope. “ The Greek emperor had abdicated or 
forfeited his right tothe Exarchate, and the sword of Astol- 
phus was broken by the stronger sword ofthe Carlovingian. It 
was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had exposed 
his person and army in adouble expedition beyond the Alps ; 
he possessed and might lawfully alienate his conquests ; and 
to the importunities of the Greeks he piously replied that no 
human consideration should tempt him to resume the gift 
which he had couterred an the Roman Pontiff’t 

Such is the testimony of one who has omitted nothing 
which he thought would tend to bring discredit on the Church 
of Rome. Ile has, indeed, suppressed many things, or only 
alluded to them derisively with that view; but had he 
failed to record such facts as those we have just noted, his 
work could not have attained the celebrity to which, with all 
its faults, it is justly entitled. We should also bear in mind 
that the sneers of Gibbon are not directed merely agaiust 
the Church of Rome, but against all churches that acknowl- 
edge Christ as their founder. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, how it is that Gibbon doesnot present the gift of Pepin 
in a very favorable light ; he fails to explain to us that As- 
tolphus, King of the Lombards, hadinvaded the Roman Duke- 
dom and seized all its territories. Pepin makes war upon 
him, defeats him in two battles, in 754 and 755 ; having 
thus conquered him, he compels him to deliver up to the 
see of Rome all the territories, cities, castles, &e., he had 
seized in the Roman Dukedom. Was this honorable and le- 
gitimate, or was it not? The best proof that it was no hasty 
or thoughtless act, but one that was approved by the best 
statesmen of the day, is to be found in the fact that it was 
not only contirmed by Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
but that illustrious monarch added several cities and pro- 
Vinees to the grant of his father. 

If the power of the Popes had no higher antiquity than 
this, it would still have been more ancient than that of any 
dynasty of Europe. But they had a temporal power which 


* Decline and Fall of Roman E.npire, vol. v, p. 19. { Ibid., p. 32. 
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was fully recognized centuries previously. Thus, be it re- 
membered, that it was in 392 A. D. the law of Valentin- 
ian expressly empowered the Pope of Rome to examine and 
judge all other bishops, that religious disputes might not be 
decided by profane and secular judges. We have sufficient 
proof that this was no mere pe ‘rsonal favor in the fact that 
the Council of the Church which met at Rome five years 
afterwards (378) solemnly confirmed the Valentinian law. Yet, 
certain writers, whose zeal is greater than their respect for the 
truth of history, inform us that when Adrian I. and Leo III. 
produced to Charlemagne a parchment represented to con- 
tain a large grant of territory from Constantine the Great, 
they acted under false pretences. There was no such grant, 
they tell us; that now exhibited was a forgery. But the 
acknowledged facts fully refute this charge. What need was 
there for forgeries when one of the first acts of Charlemagne, 
after coming to the imperial throne, was to ratify the grant 
of his father, Pepin?) On having been remoustrated with by 
the Greeks for this, he replied that it was too small a grant 
for the purpose, and, consequently, that instead of withhold-. 
ing what his father had given he would make important ad- 
ditions to it. Nor did he fail to keep his word. This was 
no mere charitable, or pious donation ; it was simply a recog- 
nition of the public opinion of Christendom—the same feel- 
ing which prompted him to proceed to Rome in the depth of 
winter in order to induce Leo III. to crown him as Emperor 
of the Romans ; and thus was performed on Christmas Day, 
A. D. 800, the ceremony which laid the foundations of 
the new Christian empire in the West, which was to take the 
place of the fallen pagan empire. It is very clear that a Pope 
whose influence was such that he could command the greatest 
sovereign in the world to wait on him at the Vatican had no 
occasion to furge old parchments in order to induce that 
sovereign to grant him some additional territory. Those 
who make the opposite statements only stultify themselves ; 
and no intelligent reader that is free from bigotry thanks them 
for their pains. 

It may, then, be safely asserted that the temporal power 
of the Pope dates back to the time of Constantine the Great ; 
although it was but little exercised for centuries afterwards. 
In other words, the right on the part of the Pope of possess- 
ing and exercising temporal power was recognized by kings, 
emperors, and people for several centuries before he 
availed himself of it—that is, before he was attacked by the 
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Greek emperors, as we have seen, and left no alternative but 
either to submit to degradation or go into exile, suffering the 
Romans,if not Italians in general,to be brought under a worse 
despotism than they had ever felt before. 

We do not make these statements on any Catholic 
authority, but confine ourselves strictly to the testi- 
mony of Protestants. and of those who are neither 
Protestants nor Catholices—that is, to the testimony of 
men whose only motive in the discussion is to place 
the facts on record and secure for themselves the reputation 
of reliable historians. If it be alleged that they had 
other motives, at least it cannot be pre ‘tended that men like 
Gibbon, Hume, Milman, Robertson, &e., would say more in 
favor of the Church of Rome, or its Popes, than they de- 
served. 

Now we will see what another Protestant writer says on 
the same subject. Nove who are acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Guizot will assert that there is any more reliable au- 
thority than he on the growth of power in Europe during 
the middle ages. If in treating subjects connected with the 
Reformation and its results he shows any partiality, he does so 
towards the Protestants; this is what might be expected 
from a descendant of one of the most ancient Huguenot fam- 
ilies in France, who still professes the religion of his ances- 
tors. But what does this truly learned and impartial histo- 
rian tell us on the subject under consideration 7 

In discussing the position and influence of the Church 
three centuries anterior to the time of Charlemagne, Guizot 
shows that the prevailing sentiment was in favor of its 
vossessing and exercising “temporal power. THe informs us 
that four different systems had each their advocate s; but that 
the following was the prevailing one: ‘*The State is sub- 
ordinate to the Church ; in a moral point of view the Church 
takes precedence of the State even in chronological order ; 
the Chureh is the first society, superior, eternal ; civil society 
is only a consequence, an application of its maxims ; it is to 
the spiritual authority that sovereignty ap pertains ; : temporal 
power should be only its instrument.’’* 

No ultramontanist could claim more than this; and let it 





* “L'Etat est subordonné a l’eglise: sous le point de vue moral, dans 
ordre chronologique méme, l’Eguse précéde I’ Etat; |’ Eglise est la société 
premiére, supericure, éternelle ; la société civile n’est qa’ une conséquence, une 
application de ses maximes ; c’est au pouvoir ‘spirituel qu’appartient la souve- 
raineté; le pouvoir temporel ne doit étre que son instrument.’’—Jiistvire de la 
Ciewisation en France, tome i, p. 69. 
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be borne in mind that Guizet is speaking, not of the eighth or 
seventh century but of the fifth. As already intimated, there is 
not one of our third or fourth rate Protestant writers who does 
not insist on the forgery story in reference to Constantine. But 
investigators like Guizot know better; and those who labor 
hard in search of truth are not apt to make falsehood of it 
after they have found it. Accordingly, Guizot tells us, in his 
third leeture on Civilization in) France, that * Christianity 
mounted the throne with Constantine.” La situationde 
’Eglise,” he adds, “envers I’Etat a graundement chango 4 
cette ¢poque. I] serait /aur de dire qwelle est tombée alors 
sous le gouverument de |’Etat, que le systéme de sa subordi- 
nation au pouvoir temporal a rea sag En général, les em- 
pereurs Wont pas prétendu régler la foi: ils ont aceepteé la 
doctrine de l’Eglise.’* The same philosopher gives his 
opinion of the motives which actuated Pepin in ceding ter- 
ritories to the Pope. * The principal were,” he says, the 
peril which the Lombards caused to the papacy, and the need 
which Pepin had of the Pope to sanction his title of King. 
The alliance thus formed produce dd two important results 3 1t 
raised in Gaul a new race of sovereigns, and it destroyed the 
kingdom ofthe Lombards in Italy; thus giving Gallo-F ‘rankish 
civil and religious society an impetus ina direction, whie . 
tended to cause royalty to pre “a in the civil order and th: 
papacy in the religious order. 

Now, assuming that the Sas s had no authority before 
this, their ter nporal power would still be older than that ot 
auy dynasty in Europe ; as old, at least, as that of Charle- 
magne—and how many dynasties have passed away since 
his time? Ilow many dynasties have ruled England, Spain, 
Portugal, Naples ;, &e.? Even the power of the Hapsburgs, who 
boast their descent from the Caesars, is modern compared to 
that of the Popes. May it not well be asked, therefore, why 
should they be disturbed in their sovereignty ? Who has a 
right to de sprive them of their power? What have they 
done, taking the good with the bad, to forfeit rights which 
have been re cognized by the } ey of Christians for at 


bd Hi st. de la Civilisation en Frances, tome i, p. 73. 

+ ** Deux cireonstances particuliéres, le péril que les Lombards faisaient 
courir & la papaute, et le besoin qu’eut Peppia da pape pour faire sanctionuer 
son titre de roi, en firent une étroite alliance. Elic éleva duus la Gaue 
nouvelle race de souverains, détruisit eu Italie le royauine des Lombards, 
poussa la société gallo-franque, civile et religieuse, dans une route qai teu bait t 
a faire prévaloir dans l’ordre civil la royauté, oh insil ordre religieux la pipsuté. 
—Histare de la Civilisation en France, tome i, hid. 


ulie 
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least fourteen centuries? Yet it is nothing new for them to 
be attacked. If Pope Pius were dragged out of Rome to- 
morrow, he would not be the first Pope who was dragged in 
a similar manner. 

Of the many who protest with such strong indignation 
against the temporal power of the Pope because, as they 
tell us, it is so terrible an ineubus on the people of the 
Papal States, it is evident that very few of them have any 
definite idea of the history of that people. For the infor- 
mation of such, we will here state a few facts, which they, as 
well as we, can find in any respectable history of France, or 
Italy referring to that epoch. By a series of artful intrigues 
—pe rhaps like some at present engaged in — Philip the 
Fair of France caused the seat of the papal government to 
be re moved, in 1307, from Rome to Avignon, in France, 
where it remained until 137 

All who give any account of Rome during this period re- 
present its condition in the gloomiest colors. There were three 
parties in the city who, headed respectively by three power- 
ful families—the Savilli, the Orsini, and the Colonna—were 
almost constanly at war with each other; and between them 
the people were cruelly oppresse: d. Prior to this experience, 
the latter rose several times in insurrection against the Pope, 
and more than once they expelled him. While the Popes 
were at Avignon, scarcely a month passed without an 
cmeute at Rome. The opportunities thus afforded induced 
Colla Rienzi, in 1347, to attempt a revolution. During the 
temporary absence of the ruling senator, he excited a revolt 
among the lower order, who took up arms and expelled the 
nobles from Rome, and established are publican government, 

called the Goad Estate. Rienzi had himself appointe “ld chief 
magistrate, with the title of Tribune. His reign, however, 
was but brief; not content with wreaking his vengeance on 
the nobles, he soon began to act the tyrant towards his own 
triends—those by whose aid he obtained his power—and the 
result was that he was assassinated. 

This, however, was not the end of Republican government 
11 ModernsRome. Not long after the death of Rieuzi, magis- 
trates called Bannerets were duly elected by the thirteen 
districts into which the city was divided for that purpose, 
and they maintained their power by a militia of three thou- 
sand citizens. They, too, acted as if it was their duty to cre- 
ate disorder rather than order, to excite strife rather than to 
maintain peace; they hanged many nobles in the public 
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streets for little, if anything, more than their being nobles, 
while they allowed the banditti to plunder and hang nearly 
as many more as they felt disposed. 

This was the condition of the Eternal City when 
Gregory XI. was induced, in 1378, by the earnest en- 
treaties of the people of Rome, to remove from Avig- 
non to the seat of so many of his predecessors. In 
proof of these facts also, we need quote no Catholic histo- 
rians ; we need not go beyond Hume, who, it is well known, 
has never spared the Chureh or the P opes when he had ny 
thing which he considered well founded to say agaj nt 
either: ‘ After the Pope had resided many years at Avi- 
gnon,” says Ilume, “Gregory XI. was persuaded to return to 
Rome; and upon his death, which happened in 1330, the 
Romans, resolute to fix for the future the scat of the papacy 
in Italy, besieged the cardinals in the conclave, and com- 
pelled them, though they were mostly F vencumen, to elect 
Urban VI, an Italian, into that high dignity.’ 

All did not do, however. When the ~i of France 
could not prevail on the Pope to leave Rome by threats or 
promises, they had a pope of their own elected.t Now, 
is it not remarkable that, if the Popes were such despots 
as they are invariably represented by partisan writers, the 
Italians and the French were equally anxious to have 
them amongst them, and that in proportion as the former 
had experienced the blessings of * self-government” did 
this anxiety increase 7 

Thus, if Victor Emanuel seized his Iloliness as if he were 
a malefactor, he would not be the first king who had seized 
on the Pope; but much greater monarehs than Victor 
Emanuel lived to see that, however much they showed their 
power and courage in making a captive of the sovereign 
pontiff, it had been better for them to let him alone. 
This we will noW proceed to show. We need not go 
farther back than the time of Charles (the Constable) of 
Bourbon (1528), who sacked Rome and captured the Pope. 
When the Constable got a reinforcement of 14,000 Germans 
to his already large and victorious army he thought he could 
dispose of Europe as he thought proper. We are told that 
his German soldiers, being inflamed by the novel doctrines 
of Luther, clamored to be led against the Pope. Bourbon 


© Hist. of sel, vol. ii, p. 522. 
{ Instance Robert, son of the Count of Geneva, who took the name of 
Clement VII. 
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was either unable or unwilling to restrain them. Marching 
at their head with the whole imperial guard under his 
command, in the depth of winter, he arrived before Rome 
on the 5th of May, 1527. It was in vain that Pope Clement 
had inthe meantime entered into a treaty with the viceroy 
at Naples. Being assured that there was no danger, his 
Holiness had disbanded the troops which he had raised on 
hearing that he was to be attacked. On arriving before 
the city, Bourbon did not hesitate a moment; he gave 
orders to assault the walls at daybreak next morning. Not 
content with this, he insisted on planting the first ladder 
with his own hands ; but searcely had he set his foot on it, 
when he was struck by a musket ball in the side, and fell 
back into the fosse mortally wounded. This afforded his 
fanatical army a new pretext for wreaking their vengeance on 
Rome. They stormed the ramparts and slaughtered the 
feeble garrison without merey. The hordes of Alaric or 
Atilla searcely perpetrated more horrible atrocities in any 
city they had eaptured than the Romans now suffered. 

This was not fora day or a week, but for seven months. 
It is easy to understand that neither life nor property was 
safe during this time. As for the Pope, no indignity was too 
gross for him; he was imprisoned in the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, where he was treated as a common malefactor. Al- 
though the Reformation had at this time made considerable 
progress in England,the English people,as well as the French, 
were horrified at the news of the barbarities perpetrated on 
the helpless Pontiff and his capital. Whatever were the 
faults of Henry VILL, this strongly excited his indignation ; 
and he immdiately entered intoan engagement with the King 
of France by which they were to get up a joint expedition 
as quickly as possible for the liberation ofthe Pope. When 
Charles V. heard of these preparations he pretended that he 
too wasin the,leepest distress ; but instegd of sending troops 
he ordered public prayers in all the churches of Spain for 
his deliverance. The truth was that Charles was jealous of 
the friendship between the Pope and Francis L., and, 
while affeeting to be deeply concerned for his Holiness, he 
wished at heart to put an end to his temporal power. He 
thought all was settled now,and that the prayers would sati- 
isfy his Catholic subjects. But he soon learned that the 
French fand English were in earnest; for they captured 
Allessandria, Pavia, and Genoa in turn, although each was 
garrisoned by imperial troops. These rapid movements 
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brought Charles to his senses; but so anxious was he to be 
rid of the antagonistic influence of the Pope that he persisted 
under one pretence or other, in retaining himin captivity 
until the allied army made its appearance before Naples 
(April 29, 1528). Even then he did not liberate him until 
he was paid a ransom of 250,000 dueats, and received a sol- 
emn promise from the pontiff that he would do nothing con- 
trary to the imperial interest in Italy. It is almost needless 
to say that when the fanatics saw the Pope imprisoned 
like a malefactor, and Rome sacked in the name and by the 
armies of the chief of the. princes of Christendom, they re- 
garded his temporal power, if not the papacy itself, as a 
thing of the past. 

But the history of Pius VI. and Pius VII. alone should 
be sufficient to satisfy any thoughtful person that it is 
not so easy to set the power of the Pope aside as so many 
would have us believe ; since it shows that France, even at 
the meridian of its power, proved unequal to the task. As 
Charles V. and the Constable of Bourbon mistook the fanat- 
icism of the German rabble at the time of the Reformation 
for the public sentiment of Europe, so did Napoleon Bona- 
parte mistake the anti-Christian sentiment of revolutionary 
France for the same opinion. Wise as Napoleon undoubt- 
edly was in many respects, he committed a great error in 
supposing that, because the revolutionists burned the Pope 
in effigy (1791) and passed a deeree abolishing the Christian 
religion, he might easily ac complish what hadso signally failed 
Charles V. and the Constable of Bourbon. Actuated’ by this 
impression, his first earé, after his triumphs on the Ac lige and 
the Mincio against Austria, was to attack the Pope. He 
quickly overran the States of the Church, and dispersed the 
papal troops after a feeble resistance. In order to save 
Rome from being once more pillaged, Pius VI. signed an agree- 
ment by which h@eeded to the invader the legations of Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and the Romagna, together with Avignon and 
its territory. In addition to this, his Holiness had to pay a 
contribution of fifteen millions of francs; yet such was the 
rapacity of Napoleon and his desire to convince those who 
had abolished the Christian religion, that he had as great a 
contempt for popery as themselves, he plundered the 
celebrated galleries of Rome of their choicest treasures, and 
robbed the churches of all he could convert into money. 
Now, at all events, it was thought by all,who disliked the 
Popes that their reign, at least as temporal sovereigus, was 
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at end. Rome was occupied by the French from November 
19, 1797, to August of the following year, when the com- 
bined forces of Russia, Austria, and England forced them to 
capitulate ; and by these three powers the government of the 
Pope was re-established. 

Napoleon was determined, however, that there should be 
an end to the power of the Pope ; accordingly his first care, 
as soon as the fortunes of the Republic began to revive, was 
to have him expelled from Rome. Even this was not deemed 
sufficient humiliation ; his Holiness was formally deposed 
February 22, 1798 ; and he died at Valence the following year. 
At the beginning of 1800,Pius VIT. was elected in exile; he, too, 
was dethroned ; and he remained a prisoner at Fontainebleau 
till Napoleon’s overthrow, when he was fully restored. 

In this brief sketch of the treatment received by the Popes 
from Napoleon, we have omitted many facts whie h are highly 
creditable to the former and as highly disereditable to the 
latter ; but to most of our readers they are sufficiently 
known. Napoleon admitted more than once, that his course 
towards the Popes was a serious mistake; but, he added, 
that he made the discovery when it was too late ; although 
it was it that induced him to re-establish the Christian religion. 
When he saw that in proportion as the misfortunes of 
the Pope increased, public opinion throughout Europe— 
even in Protestant countries—became more and more favore 
able to his temporal power, he made a virtue, as usual, of 
necessity, and one day remarked to M. Fontanes, ‘ Savez- 
vous ce quej’aime le plus dans le monde? C’est Pimpuissance 
de la foree 4 fonder quelque chose.” 

Those who are now firmly convinced that the Pope should 
forthwith be deprived of his temporal power would do well 
to bear in mind that if was not Napoelon alone who had 
learned in 1814, that force cannot set aside an idea which is 
deeply impressed ou the public mind;@M the Protestant 
powers of Europe, including England, recognized the same 
principle in regard to the Pope, and voted in favor of restor- 
ing lim all the territories of his predecessors. Nothing 
astonished Napoleon more than this; nothing could have 
more excited the indignation of the anti-popery fanatics. 
Lord Castlereagh was everywhere burned in efligy by the 
Orangemen as a traitor to Protestantism, because, what- 
ever were his faults in other respects, he scorned to be 
actuated by bigotry and fanaticism in deciding a question of 
such moment. 
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But a still more recent lesson is forgotten. Even Pius 
TX. was regarded in 1849 as forever dethroned; fanatics 
in religion and politics proclaimed throughout Euro pe : and 
America that the temporal power of the Pope was now dis- 
posed of forever. This was the manner in which Pius IX. 
was rewarded for attempting to introduce a system of pop- 
ular representation into his government for the purpose 
of gratifying the Romans. The more he gave the more he 
was asked to give ; and because he would not surrender all 
his power into the hands of demagogues, an insurrection takes 
place through the influence of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and others, 
and the Pope is obliged to fly from his capital. Louis Napo- 
leon had profited by the experience of his uncle in dealing 
with the Pope ; accordingly he did not hesitate to take the 
part of Pius TIX. While it was boasted once more that there 
were no “States of the Church,” any longer, a French 
army arrived before Rome. It was in vain that Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, with an army recruited from the banditti of all 
Italy, as well as of Rome, attempted to drive back the French. 
General Oudin it brought his canuon to bear on the city. On 
the 3dof July the “ liberators” had ceased all resistance. 
The French ¢ *ntered the city, and restored the authority of 
Pius IX. . 

Those who are most opposed to the temporal power of 
the Pope think that they have established their case when 
they tell us what an anomaly it is that any individual should 
be at once the head of the State and head of the Church ; but 
they forget that the goyernments which they represent as 
models are conducted on precisely the same principle. From 
the time of Henry VIII. to the present the kings of England 
have regarded themselves as the supreme heads of the Church, 
and their parliaments have fully sustained their pretensions. 
The 37th article of fhe Church of England expressly declares 
that “the Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in this 
realm of England and other her dominions, unto whom the 
chief government of all estates of this re alm, whether they be 
ecclesiastionl or civil in all cases doth appertain, and is not nor 
ought to be subject to any foreign jurisdiction.” Nor is this 
any mere matter of form now become obsolete ; it is strictly 
adhered to at the present day. 

In order that there may be no jarring of interests or con- 
flict of authority, the constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land is modelled on that of the State. The Church, too, has 
its upper and lower houses, known as the Houses of Convo- 
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cation; but neither can assemble more than the House of 
Lords or Commons without an order from the sovereign. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury receives this order he 
can convoke the two houses, not before. Even when they 
are assernbled all they can do is to propose such measures 
as they deem necessary to the well-being of the church ; but 
those measures have no force whatever until approved of by 
the sovereign and parliamnet. Their royal and imperial majes- 
ties of Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, exercise 
similar control in spiritual affairs. But no sensible person 
maintains that any of them ought to be dethroned’ and 
expelled on this account. Nay, our own Presidents do not 
entirely disclaim the right of interfering in spiritual affairs. 
Isit not they, and not the bishops, or presbyters, of any 
church who proclaim days of thanksgiving, humiliation, 
prayer, &c., “ to Almighty God” once, twice or three times a 
year, according as we are more or less fortunate in our busi- 
ness, or according as we are threatened with more or less 
serious calamities? Willit be pretended that those kings empe- 
rors, and presidents are better qualified to decide questions in 
theology than popes are to decide questions in civil govern- 
meut? 7 

Now, in the name of reason, why is this broad distinction 
made between the temporal power of the Pope and that pos- 
sessed by other rulers? Is it because he is richer than they ? 
Is it because his temporal position is that of a sinecure? No 
one can reply in the affirmative. There is not one of the 
sovereigns mentioned so poor as Pius*IX ; almost any of the 
petty princes of Germany has a larger private purse than his 
Holiness. We do not say that the States of the Chureh 
yield less revenue than the generality of the principalities 
of Germany. The revenue of the former is perhaps three 
times as large as any one of the latter ; bat the Pope has to 
expend at least six times as much of his revenue on public 
institutions asthe Prince has. There are but few who under- 
stand this ; even the Roman Catholic writers lose sight of it ; 
but it is nevertheless a fact which can easily be proved with- 
out quoting any Catholic authority. - 

In an elaborate sketch of the Popes and their power by 
the late Robert Southey, who was an eminent reviewer and 
critic as well as a poet, the following passage occurs: ‘In 
estimating the expenditure of the Roman court we shall 
restrict ourselves to the causes of disbursement which are 
peculiar to the pontifical treasury. In order to support the 
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missionaries that have been sent to various parts of the globe, 
there are several establishments at Rome, and one in par- 
ticular, which, from its object, is called the * Collegium de 
propaganda fide.’ To prepare persons for the undertaking 
of missionaries, and to establish seminaries for their education, 
has been an object of primary importance, and has ealled forth 
annual sums, which have formed a considerable part. of 
papal expenditure. In this article may be added the support 
of several hospitals, asylums, schools, and colleges, founded 
by various popes for objects in their times pressing, and still 
maintained by the apostolical treasury. Moreover, the same 
treasury has to keep all the public edifices in repair, especi: uly 
those immense palaces which, though of little use as resi- 
dences, are the receptacles of all the wonders of ancient and 
modern art ; to proteet the remains of ancient magnificence 
from further dilapidation ; to support the drainage of the 
Pontine marshes; and, in fine, to continue the embeilish- 
ment and amelioration of the capital and of its territory. 
When to these burdens we add the pensions which the pope 
is accustomed to settle on bishops when unusually poor and 
distressed, and the numberless claims upon his charity from 
every part of Europe, we shall not be g@arprised either at the 
expenditure of an income not very considerable, or at the 
difficulties under which the pap: al treasury labored towards 
the end of the late pontiff’s reign.’’* 

In addition to the various expenses alluded to in this 
extract, there are many others which are peculiar to the 
papal government ; and the greater number of all are for 
purposes which, if submitted to-morrow to a jury of learned 
Protestants, chosen for their intelligence and liberality, in 
all countries of Europe and America, would be triumph: intly 
sustained as beneficial to the cause of literature, science, and 
art, not only in Rome or Italy, but throughout Christendom. 
All edueated — who have travelled understand this ; 
for the priceless treasures to be found in the libraries and 
art galleries of Rome, and whose preservation involves so 
large au expenditgre, are not merely Catholic works, but 
embrace copies of™M@l Pagan, Protestant, Mahommedan, and 
Hindoo works of distinguished merit which are known to 
be extant ; and there are many Pagan works of great value 
in the library of the Vatican of which there are no copies 
to be found elsewhere. None but those who have taken 
some pi ains to investigate the subje et can form any proxi- 


* Vide * Rees’ Cyclopedia, vol. xxviii,’ art. Pope. 
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mate idea of the large income it requires to maintain the 
libraries and galleries alone ; not to mention the colleges, 
pensions, &c., &c., alluded to above, or the great churches, 
which are noble specimens of art themselves, and which no 
person of taste has ever beheld, be he Infidel, Mohammedan, 
or Protestant, without admiration and reverence. 

So much, then, for the wealth of the Pope, and for that 
avarice which we are told is the cause of those appeals which 
he sometimes makes to the Catholics of other coun- 
tries for pecuniary aid. The truth is, that no one who has 
spent one week in Rome and devoted his time to inquiries 
and researches would wonder if the Pope had to depend for 
half of the necessary expenditure of his government on 
“ offerings” from abroad ; whereas it is well known that the 
amount really received, even from wealthy Catholie France 
and Austria, is very small. 

Now for the grandeur and pomp of the papal office. If 
the position of the Pope be a sinecure, so is that of the poorest 
prince in Christendom, who has to be his own Prime Minis- 
ter, Secretary of State, Chancellor, &c., &c. We will quote on 
this branch of our subject the first Catholic authority we 
have given in this arti@le—that of the late Cardinal Wiseman 
—only premising that we have not been thus exclusive 
through any want of faith in Catholics, as such, but because 
all Protestants have not this feeling ; although we trust that 
there are few of our readers who think that an author is 
anything the less reliable for belonging to a church which 
has existed for nearly two thousand years and which is still 
that of more than two-thirds of Christendom: “ Early 
hours,” says the English Cardinal, ‘¢a frugal table, monotony 
almost of pursuits, by the regular round of official audiences 
fixed for each day, and almost for each hour, unrelieved by 
Court festivities or public recreation, such is the life, more 
or less, of every successive Pope. He is not exempt from 
any of the obligations of his priesthood, He celebrates mass 
each morning and assists at a second celebration. He 
recites the breviary like any of his poogest curates ; his 
beads, too, most certainly, like any sitm piBatholic, both at 
home and abroad ; besides, probably, other special devotions. 
He listens to sermons, not merely formal ones in his chapel, 
but to real, honest preachings, strong and bold, by a Capu- 
chin friar, during Advent and Lent.’”’* 

One hundred Protestants bear testimony to these facts ; 


* Recollections of the Last Four Popes, by his Eminence Cirdinal Wisem.a. 
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that is, they testify that the office of the Pope, far from being 
a sinecure, is one of constant toil and anxiety. And whom 
has Pius IX. ever treated otherwise than in a kind, benevo- 
tent manner? Whom has he slighted ordeclined to see on ac- 
count of his being a Protestant? If his government sometimes 
interferes with Protestant clergymen—who, however well they 
nay mean, are ov erzealousande onseque ntlye ndanger the pub- 
lic peace—what government does not pursue a similar course 
under similar circumstances? Even our own government 
does not form an exce ption. How often have street preach- 
ers been arrested and put in prison in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, not because they preached heresy or were 
evil-disposed or vicious persons, but beeause whatever they 
preached it gave offence to many of their auditors, who, if 
not protected in their consciences by the authorities, would 
soon take the law into their own hands? It is but fair to 
remember that twenty street preachers would not be as 
likely to create disturbance in New York as one Protestant 
clergyman would in Rome without leaving his chureh or his 
room, if he indulged in any violent attacks on the Catholic 
religion. 

There is not a city in Europe, Protestant or Catholic, in 
which any man, however learned and pious, would not be 
arrested and placed under restraint if his speeching or 
preaching excited so much commotion that he could not 
be protected by the authorities without having recourse to 
extraordinary means. But were all the facts different—-were 
Pius IX. harsh, overbearing, intolerant; did he earry his exelu- 
siveness so far as to allow no Protestant to reside in Rome 
on any conditions, still, neither we nor any other toreign peo- 
ple would have a right to deprive him of his temporal 
power. As the case stands it would be less manly, and cer- 
tainly not more just, on the part of the great Powers to attack 
his Holiness than to attack Switzerland ; for he is far weaker 
and would offer less resistance than the Swiss. Far be 
it from us to say that that noble little Republic ought to be 
subverted or dep ved of its authority; on the contrary, 
none would defend it more heartily than we. We speak 
of the Pope in comparison with Switzerland only because in 
more than one instance the same conqueror “who. seized 
the States of the Church and imprisoned the Pope also , 
seized the Swiss cantons andimprisoned their chief patriots ; 
and the same Powers, Protestant and Catholic, that restored 
the Republic restored the Pope with all the territories of 
his predecessors. 

VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. 7 
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Ant. 1V.—1, The Poetical Works of Tnowas Cuatrertox, with 
Notices of his Life, History of the Rowley Controversy, de. 
2 vols. Cambridge, 
Life of Chatterton. By Dr. Grecory. 
Preliminary Dissertation to Rowley Poems, By Drax Mitzes. 


Warton’s Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attributed 
to Rowley. 


Tuble d2 la Littérature au seiziéme siecle. Par M, Virvemarn. 


Tue story of Chatterton is that of a wonderful life ; of a 
hoy who, at theage of fifteen years, wrote tragedies, idyls, and 
ballads, for which he had invented years before, a form, 
utterly foreign to him and belonging to the darkest age of 
our history ; of an unfortunate youth who committed suicide 
when not eighteen years old. It is a tragedy than whieh 
human life can produce*none more touching; full of agitated 
scenes, burning tears, unspeakable beauty, and most terrible 
despair; the story of a boy seareely entered upon youth, 
uot dissolute either in bis inode of learning, but rather indus- 
trious as the best of men, and yet at that first dawn of life 
already so weary of it, so utterly joyless and worn out, as 
to look upon death as his only friend. 

Woe to the man who, in the self-consciousness of extraor- 
dinary talents, surrenders himself to the dominion of an 
insane intellectual pride, as if his talents and faculties of 
intellect gave him superiority over other men, and whom 
this arrogance has deprived of all moral feeling, leading 
him from one crime to another woe. And woe to the 
man, Who, with a cultivated perception of all that is beau- 
tiful, forgets, nevertheless, that the true ideal of beauty 
finds expression only in morality, and who, theretore, in a 
vain struggle for the abstractly beautiful, allows his inner 
self to grow into a misshaped caricature. Moments will 
coine When the ugliness of this self shall flash upon him, 
and when the horrible torture of self-comtempt shall slowly 
turn every drop of his blood into gall. Then even the 
delight at the beautiful will turn into an endless agony ; 
and in the consciousness of his own worthlessness the 
sight of the most charming scenes of nature will only 
force from him wild sobs and bitter tears. The discord of 
his inner self he cannot but transfer into the outer world, for 
he lacks the faith in the power ef human knowledge ever 
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to restore harmony otherwise. He sighs for a visionary past 
age of the world, when all the earth was yet, as he supposes, 
wrapped up in one grand simple harmony, and when dis- 
cords were still unknown, which, he forgets, have first 
given birth to the only true music. Such an unfortunate 
man was Thomas Chatterton, born at Bristol, England, on 
the 20th of November, 1752. 

The tragedy begins and ends upon a graveyard. It be- 
gins upon the romantic graveyard of the celebrated St. Mary 
Redcliffe cathedral, where the boy of ten years loved above 
all things to sit down on the grave of the great Bristol mer- 
chant and founder of this church, William Canyng, and 
there, lost in the contemplation of the ancient architecture 
of the building, to arouse the men of that remote age from 
their graves and maintain with them a secret, quiet, spirit 
communion. And at his call they did arise from their graves ; 
the dead bards and minstrels of that time whispered into 
the boy’s ears melodies so strangely beautiful and touching. 
old lays so full of music and mournful sentimeut, that he 
threw himself, wildly sobbing, on the green ground, wetting 
with scalding tears the graves of these strange apparitions. 
It ends upon the London pauper-grave, Ww here the body of 
the unknown suicide was buried in a gloomy corner, 

The father of Chatterton was a school-teacher and mem- 
ber of the choir of the Bristol cathedral. He appears to have 
been a man of tolerable education and clear mind, but of 
rather unamiable character. He died three months before 
our Chatterton’s birth. The mother of our boy-hero was, 
on the contrary, of a very amiable disposition ; a simple- 
minded and somewhat melancholy woman, profoundly loving 
her two children, little Thomas and his elder sister. The 
family was in poor circumstances, and after the death of 
her husband Mrs. Chatterton was forced to provide for her 
family by millinery work and by opening a day school. 

Young Chatterton soon developed into a bright, beauti- 
ful boy; but his mind seemed at first strange sly fettered. 
He was very slow to learn; it was only by great exertion 
that he could be made to master the alphabet in his fifth 
year. All other children went ahead of him, and his mother 
cousidered her Thomas “a perfect dunce,” and often told 
him this to spur him on; because all the time he gave signs 
of considerable vanity. Thomas was indeed so dull that 
Mrs Chatterton had great fear he might be an idiot, and this 
fear was increased by the fact that insanity had been hered- 
itary in the family. 
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It was not until after his sixth year that the boy evinced 
achange. In the house of his mother there chanced to be 
an old manuscript prettily enclosed in a handsome cover, 
and illuminated with golden letters. This cover one day came 
into the hands of young Thomas,who was much delighted with 
its bright colors and urged his mother to teach him the let- 
ters. ‘* He was quite in love with it,” says Mrs. Chatterton. 
An old black letter Bible next excited the child’s curiosity, 
and Chatterton learnedto read. And how he did read ! Every 
book he could get hold of or borrew from friends was de- 
voured. He read from early morning till late at night, lit- 
erally. The lost time was now to be regained. This severe 
study , of course, produced a corresponding change in the ap- 
pearance of the child. The cheerful boy, with his bright, 
joyous eyes, became silent and moody, withdrawing himse If 
from the plays of his companions and speaking but little. 
It at home, he locked himself up in his room and allowed no 
one to approach him. If out of doors, he hastened to the 
tomb of Canyng, or with his book mounted the high towers 
of the old cathedral, there to be alone with his dreams and 
wild thoughts ; for a powerful ambition had taken possession 
of his soul since he had become acquainted with the works 
of the world’s great men. ‘ Paint me an angel with wings, 
and a trumpet to trumpet my name over the world,” said he 
to a poreelain painter who wanted to paint a china cup for 
him. And he often promised his mother and sister lots of 
nice things when he should grow up as a reward of their 
sare. At other times a sudden fit of weeping would come 
over him without any apparent cause, causing his mother and 
sister great distress. 

When eight years old he entered the Bristol charity 
school. Ile did not like it there, because he thought he could 
learn much more at home and alone ; and considering that he 
learned nothing in the school beyond the elementary rules of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, he may have been in the 
right. Still he exerted himself considerably and made rapid 
progress. In this he was much encouraged by the friend- 
ship of the tutor of the school, Philipps, to whom he 
inscribed one of his most beautiful eiegies in later years. 
This Philipps was of a poetical disposition, often made verses, 
and soon became Chatterton’s bosom friend and confidant. 
Philipps would often invite the children of the school to a 
sort of poetical tournament, in which Chatterton, however, 
never enlisted. Locked up, as it were, in himself, he only 
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listened to the poems handed in on those occasions as they 
were read by the teacher, and showed by no sign that “ he 
also had been born on the Parnassus.” In fact, he seemed to 
have little affection for his school comrades, probably con- 
sidering himself too much of a superior being. His whole 
life consisted in reading and dreaming. All the pennies 
his mother might give for pocket money found their way 
into the circulating library of the village. Whatever books 
he could find there were devoured with feverish delight—re- 
ligious, historical, biographical, poetical, and scientific works. 
Particular attention he devoted to the study of heraldry and 
ancient writings. In his ninth year he made a catalogue of 
all the books he had read ; they number seventy. 

In his tenth year he received the rite of confirmation, 
and appeared seriously impressed with the significance of 
this sacred ceremony. About this time he began occasion-~ 
ally to read poems of his own composition to his mother 
and sister—poems written in modern style and generally of 
a religious turn—some of which are yet preserved. One 
of these, a Christmas poem, is distinguished by a peculiar 
beauty and energy of expression. He also wrote at that 
time several satirical poems, not without merit. Iis sister 
says: “He had been gloomy from the time he began to 
learn, but he beeame more cheerful when he began to write 
poetry.” Some of these pieces, his first productions, were 
published anonymeusly in a Bristol newspaper. 

About this time, also, the boy—not more than eleven 
years old—imust have matured the project of originating 
one of the most remarkable literary forgeries of which the 
world has knowledge. We say * forgeries,” because we do 
not wish to appear partial—leaving it to the reader to modi- 
fy the expression as he may deem best. This project was 
to descend to the realm of the eternal ‘ mothers,” and eall 
up from thence a number of fictitious poets, to whom he 
would impart life and his own highly poetical spirit, thereby 
obtaining for these self-created phantoms immortal laureis 
and the admiration of all mankind to the latest ages. One 
poet, the noblest of them all—to be named Rowley—was 
to be the central figure of this mythical poet-circle, and was 
to arise, like a lost English Homer, before the eyes of as- 
tonished mankind from his grave, with old, worn-out pareh- 
ment manuscripts in his hand as the undoubted proof of his 
antiquity. 

It is possible that this project was partly inspired by the 
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Ossian poems, which were first published in 1752, and the 
dispute about the genuineness of which had just broken out 
with wonderful velhemence. As Macpherson was said to have 
breathed life into Ossian, so Chatterton perhans resolved— 
living, indeed, as he did, almost exclusively in the middle 
ages—to charm into life a Rowley. And in order that no 
question of genuineness might be raised as to his poet, Chat- 
terton resolved to furnish him beforehand with faded and 
worn-out parchments, which would quench all dispute at 
the very outset. 

But whence should he obtain these parchments? Sup- 
posing he were really able to cover new parchment with 
antiquated writing, and then to give the manuscripts an 
honest aucient appearance, what account should he give to 
the world of how he came into their possession? A glance 
at the St. Mary Redcliffe cathedral gave the answer ; and 
the whole bold thought was completed in Chatterton’s 
mind, 

This church had been built in the year 1470 by William 
Canynge, the great Bristol merchant alluded to above. 
In one of its towers six or seven iron chests,had been placed 
in olden times for the reception and preservation of parish 
registers, documents, &e. The sexton of the church had 
also the care of these chests and their treasured contents. 
For a century and a half the Chatterton family had held 
this office of sexton, the uncle of our hero being the last 
one. In the year 1727, whilst one of the family still 
held the office in question, the keys to the chests were 
lost and the wardens of the chureh gave orders to break 
the chests open. This was done, and all valuable papers 
were taken out and placed in proper safe-keeping. But the 
other manuscripts with which these chests were filled, and 
which did not relate to titles, births, &c., remained in the 
chests, and curious visitors frequently took away one or more 
of them. The father of our Chatterton is known to have 
taken home whole baskets full of these old manuscripts, 
which he used for binding books, &c. Probably between 
his tenth and eleventh year Chatterton saw one of these 
parchments in his mother’s house, and, being struck with its 
ancient appearance, he hunted up all the others which had 
remained untouched, hoarding them like a sacred treasure. 

These parchments then gave the answer which he 
sought. All Bristol knew that his father had possession of 
them, but no one knew what their contents might be. How 
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easy for him, therefore, to say the manuscripts with which 
he intended to furnish Rowley were the same which his 
father had taken home from the chests in the St. Mary ecathe- 
dral. And as for the labor it would cost to forge the im- 
meuse collection of manuscripts he should have to use for 
his Rowley poems, might it not be sufficient to counterfeit only 
afew short poems and to pass all the rest, written in ordi- 
nary handwriting, but in the same antique style, for copies 
of these old faded parchments? Most assuredly; only a 
few original manuscripts were absolutely necessary. 

Chatterton’s mother and sister are said to have insisted 
that he could not have entertained the project of his forgery 
before his fifteenth year; and the reason given is that he 
had no knowledge of the existence of these old manuscripts 
before that time. But this is in itself very incredible, when 
we look at the character of Chatterton. However, we 
know positively—and this is about the only positive know- 
ledge we have of his schooltime, i. ¢., until his fifteenth 
year—that while in school and most probably during the 
eleventh or twelfth year of his age Chatterton began to 
practise the forging of ancient parchments.* 

Shortly after his tenth year—so this far more credible 
report tells us—Chatterton commenced to lock himself up in 
his garret-room during his leisure hours and generally every 
Saturday afternoon, when there was no school. ‘To this 
room he always carefully guarded the key, and in it he used 
to keep a quantity of paper, parchment, powdered charcoal, 
a large piece of ochre, and a bottle fuli of black lead pow- 
der. Whenever he was thus locked up he allowed no one to 
interrupt him or to enter his chamber. Indeed, from this 
time forth he rarely allowed any person to enter his room, 
and if at all only fora few moments. 

When he came out of this mysterious room his face 
was regularly covered with paint, which gave his mother the 
impression that he intended to disguise himself as a gipsey 
and run away. She was consequently very anxious about 
her son, and this anxiety was still further increased by his 
great melancholy and depression of spirits. The first 
result of this curious behavior on the part of Chatterton 





* It is also to be remarked that in his fifteenth year, while at Lambert's, 
Chatterton had neither time nor opportunity to forge these manuscripts 5 tot 
at Lambert's he slept in the kitchen with another boy. Moreover, his furni-h- 
ing Borgum’s pedigree proves conclusively that he knew of the existence ct 
these manuscripts several years before he went to Lambert’r, 
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whereof we have notice was a title of nobility manufac- 
tured by him for a conceited merchant of Bristol, Borgum 
by name. To this gentleman Chatterton one day intro- 
duced himself with the important communication that, in 
looking over a lot of old documents, he had discovered the 
fumily of Borgum to be of ancient noble extraction, and 
would be able to trace their pedigree to the time of William 
the Conqueror ; that the family descended from a Simon de 
Leynite Lyze, who bad married Matilda, a daughter of Wal- 
theof, Duke of Northumberland. Borgum listened to the 
boy with mouth wide open, and besought him to furnish 
him a copy of the pedigree. Nothing easier for our young 
hero! <A pedigree was made out, duly adorned with 
ancient crests, marks, &c., in the most approved style 
of antiquity. Generous Borgum gave the boy five  shil- 
lings for this marvellous discovery ; for which parsimony 
Chatterton repaid him by some most bitter — satirical 
verses in his “Last Will and Testament.” Still the five 
shillings mast have pleased him highly at the time, for 
soon after he made a second important discovery, whereby 
the pedigree of the Borgum family was carried still further 
back into antiquity. ‘ One of your ancestors,” wrote he 
to Borgum, “was the greatest ornament of his age.” 
* He was called John de Bergham, and one of his poelus— 
‘The Romance of the Knight’—I translate for you. He 
was the author of several books and translated some part 
of the Iliad”) Whether Borgun gave Chatterton another 
five shillings for this second discovery and the translation of 
the poem we do not know. After Chatterton’s death he 
went to London to have his pedigree examined, and of 
course discovered it to be a hoax. 

It is not perfectly clear whether Chatterton commenced 
the composition of his “ Rowley Poems” immediately after 
this first experiment or not. A friend of his asserts positively 
that he exhibited to him aud to Philipps several of his Rowley 
Poems in the year 1764. He maintains, moreover, to have 
seen in that year in Philipps’ room the original manuscript 
of ‘* Eliuore and Juga,” one of the most exquisite produc- 
tions of Chatterton’s genius; and it certainly is remarkable 
that the original manuscript of this poem has never been 
discovered amongst his other manuscripts, all of which 
are now deposited iu the British Museum. Chatterton 
exhibited to Philipps and this friend, a Mr. Thistlewaite, 
several poems, some on parchment, which were to represent 
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the original manuscript written by the mythical Rowley 
himself, and others on paper, which purported to be copies 
of other original manuscripts, which Chatterton said had 
been too faded and worn out to be still legible. Mr. This- 
tlewaite states that the parchments were pared round the 
margin, and that the letter writing was pale and yellow. 
The truth of this statement, as far as its contents are 
concerned, is indisputable ; only the date has been ques- 
tioned. If Mr. Thistlewaite is correct in the date, Chatter- 
ton must have written a majority of the Rowley Poems in 
his twelfth year; and this appears indeed, at least to us, the 
most probable version. If the reader doubt it, he may 
accept the statement of Chatterton’s mother, that none 
were written before his fifteenth year. 

When young Chatterton had been seven years at school 
his mother resolved to send the boy—now fourteen years old 
—to study law with an attorney of the town named Lam- 
bert; and, accordingly, Thomas was apprenticed to this 
gentleman for seven years. Whether this study was in 
accordance with the boy’s inclination the mother seems 
never to have considered ; her only view was to provide for 
him. 

The poor boy-poet, who had felt lonely and deserted in 
Bristol even during his school years, because he knew nota 
single human being who could sympathize with him, by 
whom the narrow-minded spirit of the town was held in 
sickening detestation, now felt more lonely and sick at heart 
than ever. Full of a true poet-spirit,busied with grand pro- 
jects for future advancement, excessively proud, a lawyer's 
office was perhaps the worst place for young Chatterton. 
His only Bristol delights were lost now ; his Saturday after- 
noons, his holidays, his little garret-room. He had to be in 
the oflice from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M., excepting one hour 
for dinner, and precisely at 10 P. M. he was required to 
repair to his sleeping-room in Mr. Lambert’s house. And 
this sleeping-room was the kitchen, where he had to share 
his bed with the errand-boy. Chatterton’s pride felt deeply 
hurt at this treatment. Mr. Lambert, moreover, appears to 
have been a man of low, imperious, and arrogant character, 
who could not tuleraje Chatterton’s disposition for poetry. 
Still he managed to write verses at times, some of which 
he sent to the newspapers for publication. He also wrote 
some love verses for a friend of his, Baker, who had 
emigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, and who had asked 
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him to send him some lines wherewith he might woo his 
sweetheart. Chatterton himself cared little for the female 
sex. He once remarked to his sister that he would like 
well enough to become acquainted with an amiable 
woman, for it might soften his wild and proud character 
a little. The plan was tried, too, as it seems, but probably 
without success. He continued, at least, to live in the 
same secluded and moody manner. After his day’s work at 
the office he generally went every evening to his mother’s 
house, where he remained till near ten o’clock. He had, 
therefore, no time to frequent bad company, as has been laid 
to his charge; for even Lambert testifies that he was 
always faithtul and industrious, and only at one time incurred 
a correction. This was when Chatterton had sent some 
satirical verses in a feigned handwriting to his old school- 
teacher. 

His manner of living was singularly frugal. He never 
ate meat, because he be lieve “l animal food to have a bad in- 
fluence on the mind. He also never partook of strong drink. 
A roll or piece of bread and a glass of fresh water consti- 
tuted his regular meal. Often his mother tempted him to 
sit down toa warm meal at home, but he invariably re- 
fused. “1 have a work on hand,” said he; “I must not 
make myself more stupid than God has made me.” He 
slept very little. ‘I study best,” said he, ** towards the 
full of the moon.” Whole nights he would sit up in 
bed and write by moonlight. Sundays he generally em- 
ployed in making excursions into the country, enjoying 
nature, sketching ancient ruins, towers, &e. Often he was 
seen walking to andfro along the river bank in violent emo- 
tion, wildly swinging his arms about and uttering passion- 
ate words. Then his dark, fiery eyes, with their wild, un- 
earthly look, sparkled in wonde rful ecstasy, until, breaking 
out into a anion. violent fit of sobbing, the strange boy 
threw himself down on the ground. For many hours he 
could weep thus, in his pythonic ecstasies, over the 
lost Eden, of which but a moment ago he had dreamt to be 
a citizen. 

And it was these eestasies and visions which, at midnight, 
by the light of the full moon, hg wrote down in his 
Rowley Poems, of which he certainly wrote a number, and 
umongst others the grand tragedy of %//a, while in Lam- 
bert’s house. In those hours of brilliant remembrance of 
his visions the phantom of time vanished altogether, and 
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centuries rolled back as minutes. From their graves arose 
the old Saxon princes and troubadours ; from the tombs of their 
cloisters the monks; from their strange mounds the wild 
Northmen ; and each bush and each moonbeam bore thou- 
sands of marvellous fairies. The mountains reverberated 
from the clatter of industrious gnomes ; mischievous spirits 
glided mysteriously through the woods ; and from the ven- 
erable ruins of ancient cloisters arose the miserere of pious 
monks. Amongst this ghostly people, in this buried cen- 
tury of the past, the boy-poet moved and had being in these 
midnight hours. Here all was poetry and harmony to his 
soul, while the present only repelled and disgusted him. 

And now for the first time we find him trying to palin off 
a forgery on the public at large, asif to assure himself that 
his ultimate project had no chance of failure. This was done 
as follows: In September, 1768, a new bridge had been 
inaugurated at Bristol. Shortly afterwards there appeared 
in a Bristol newspaper a detailed report of the ceremonies 
which had taken place at the inauguration of the odd bridge, 
some centuries ago. This report was prefixed by the tollow- 
ing lines : 

Mr Prixtrer—The following description of the Mayor’s first: passing 
over the old bridge, taken from an old manuscript, may not (at this time) 
be unacceptable to the ge nerality of your readers, 

Yours, &¢., 
DunvetMus Brisrovirensis. 

This account threw the whole town into intense excite- 
meut ; the oflice of the newspaper was crowded with good 
citizens, Who were anxious to know who had written the 
report and where the ancient manuscript could be found. 
Nobody was able to answer these questions, and Chatterton 
laughed in his sleeve at hisdesk in Lambert’s office. Highly 
elated with the success of his scheme, he soon after seut a 
second manuscript to the same newspaper. The similarity 
of the handwriting led to the discovery of the author of the 
famous bridge account. All Bristol was talking of the boy 
Chatterton, who had brought the ancient manuscript 
cf the bridge ceremony to light. The excited citizens went 
to Lambert’s office to learn from Chatterton where the 
famous manuscript had been discovered. He refused all 
explanation. Threats were resorted to. The boy stead- 
fastly remained silent. Finally entreaties were tried, and 
then Chatterton stated that he had discovered the manu- 
script amongst his father’s parchments. This explanation 
was considered sufficient. Whether the parchment was 
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publiely exhibited is not kiown. Chatterton had taken a 
piece of parchment, written the account upon it with a 
peculiar ink, andthen held the document over a candle until 
it had received a blackened and old appearance. The sue- 
cess of his discovery filled Chatterton with joy. Soon after 
this affuir he made the acquaintance of a Mr. Catcott, 
who appears to have been a highly cultivated man, and 
through this gentleman of a Mr. Barrett, who was at that 
time engaged in gathering materials for writing a history of 
the town of Bristol. This was exactly the thing for Chatter- 
ton. He exhibited to both friends some of his Rowley 
Poems, written upon parehment, which Mr. Barrett exam- 
ined carefully and pronounce ‘ed genuine. Barrett suggested 
that the Rowle ‘y manuscripts might contain some historical 
data suitable for his great work. ** Doubtless !” replied 
Chatterton and promised to search. A few days after their 
interview he brought to Barrett a “true and particular ae- 
count of the ancient churches of Bristol.” Barrett was de- 
lighted and gave Chatterton a piece of mouey for his labor. 
This reward encouraged him to discover manuscripts not 
only of mythieal churches, but also of mythical eas- 
tles, palaces, cloisters, Ke. These deseriptions and draw- 
ings (for Chatterton had learned to sketch buildings in the 
ancient style) were all handed to Barrett and incorporated 
by that gentleman in his very valuable history as curious 
documents of a remote past. 

And now Chatterton was certain of the suecess of his 
great plan. Full of confidence and hope, he prophesied his 
mother and sister a career of splendor and greatness. He 
showed his Rowley Poems. as if ts » test ¢ redulity, to a large 
number of his friends, or read them aloud ‘with musical 
voice and poetical inspiration. 

On the 2tst of December, 1768, in his sixteenth year, he 
made the first attempt at a publication of these Rowley 
poems. He offered the inanuseript ‘ Aélla, a Tragedy,” to 
the well-known London bookseller, J. Dodsley, in a rather 
characteristic letter, which we shall quote hereafter. Mr. 
Dodsley either re plie “l not at all or refused the offer. Prob- 
ably the statement of Chatterton appeared too mythical. 

sy no means discouraged, he tried another, more daring 
— Hle wrote a "win to Horace W alpole, Lord 
Oxford, man of eminent literary and poetical renown, 
who had. just published an interesting book, ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting; and in this letter he stated ‘that he had 
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discovered some very interesting ancient manuscripts on 
painting, of which he had taken permission to enclose 
one. 

This enclosed manuscript the extraordinarily gifted boy 
manufactured with great care. It purported to be an ancient 
treatise on “the rise of painting in England, written by T. 
Rowley, 1469, for master Canynge,” which he sagaciously 
interspersed with allusions to several unknown poets, speci- 
mens of whose talents, he said, he thought it not inoppor- 
tune to annex. The whole manuscript he accompanied with 
notes 1n his own handwriting, wherein he pretended to eriti- 


op? 


cise the treatise from an utterly objective point of view, 
always laying particular stress on the beauty of the poetical 
works of that same Thomas Rowley, whom he had made the 
author of the treatise, which he asserted to have in his 
possession. Rowley.” said he, “was a monk of the fif- 
teenth century.” 

Walpole appears not to have doubted the statements of 
Chatterton, although afterwards he said that he had recog- 
nized the forgery at once. He replied with politeness and 
gratitude, and asked for further specimens, as well of the 
anecdotes as of the poetry of Rowley, and of a certain 
Father John, whom Chatterton had also called into existence. 

Chatterton was delighted, and immediately sent a second 
edition of manuscripts accompanied by a letter, which, un- 
fortunately, has not been preserved, for in this letter he 
alluded to his disagreeable position, altogether unsuita- 
ble to his pursuits, and besought his Lordship to pro- 
eure him a proper place. ILis second batch of manuscripts 
comprised various poems and articles by divers mythical 
poets, painters, and architects; also detailed reports con- 
cerning ancient church- windows, colors, &e. 

This was carrying things a little too far. Walpole began 
to suspect. He exhibited the poems sent by Chatterton to 
some competent friends, who immediately pronounced them 
forgeries. Thereupon he wrote to young Chatterton, 
advising him of the judgment pronounced by qualified 
critics upon his poems, hinting his own suspicions, and urging 
the youth to make a clear confession. Walpole appears 
to have done nothing to alleviate Chatterton’s distress; but, 
as matters stood, this was perhaps but natural. Chatterton 
replied to this letter, insisting on his former statements, and 
urging that it was by no means surprising Thomas Rowley 
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should have written his poems in such beautiful harmony, * 
‘* as Ossian’s poems are altogether as harmonious.” When 
we reflect’ that this Ossian was quite as mythical as Rowley, 
we are forced to smile at this daring attempt of Chatterton 
‘to place the elephant upon the tortoise,” as Walter Scott 
expresses it. 

Walpole made no answer to this letter. Chatterton, in- 
dignant, wrote again, dem&nding that his manuscripts be 
returned to him. Again no answercame. The proud, irri- 
tated boy wrote a third letter, calling upon Walpole to 
“either explain or excuse his conduct.” Marvellous 
language, most certainly, from an untutored boy towards 
Lord Oxford. W alpole, who had been absent on a visit to 
Paris, received this letter on his return, and sat down to 
write a soothing letter, gently reproving his passionate cor- 
respondent. He abandoned the idea, however, tore up the 
letter, and returned the manuscripts to Chatterton without 
a word of comment. And now again the high-tempered 
youth sank as suddenly from the highest pinnacle of hope 
into the lowest pit of despondency. Gloomy as he had been 
before, he now became a downright hypochondriac. For 
days he would not speak a word. In moody silence he sat 
at his desk in the law office, scarcely responding to the 
sallies of his comrades by a contemptuous smile. Often he 
would stare persons for five or ten minutes close in the face 
without uttering a word. He looked upon all mankind 
with hatred and disgust, and only for his mother and sister 
did he still entertain the same deep and unchanging love. 
His eccentric behavior inspired many with fear. Some be- 
lieved him insane; others considered him a stubborn block- 
head. His hatred of men turned even against his friends. 
He thought that Barrett and Catcott had not given him 
money enough for his services. Probably he calculated the 
value of these services by estimating the manuscripts he 
had given them as original productions, which they certainly 
were; but this the friends of course never suspected, and 
hence thought a few shillings, occasionally, sufficient reward 
for the hunting up of some old manuscripts. An account is 
stillin existence which Chatterton actually sent his friend 
Catcott. Itisacharacteristic piece of writing and reads as 
follows : : 





* Chatte rton’ 8 poetry has not that monotonous he irmony whi h ruled the 
world of poetry before him, and which was produced by words of similar 
sounds (alliteration.) His harmony was a true one, produced by syllabies of 
different sound. Hence it has a flow of wonderful poetic beauty, does not 
tire, and is full of life and change. 
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G. Carcort. 
To the Executors of Thos. Rowley, 
To pleasure received in reading his historical works, £5. 5. 0 
“ “ 4 me “ * poetical ” £5. 5. 0 
£10, 10. 9 

His misanthropical disposition made him universally dis- 
liked, and some bitter satirical verses, moreover, made him 
some positive enemies. Once eVen he was knocked down 
on the street by a man whom he had thus insulted. In 
this gloom of soul his originally strong religious convictions 
were likewise giving way Dark doubts arose and made 
the chaos of his soul still more woful. He began to doubt 
everything ; he lost all firm hold. Often he meditated 
suicide. In a social cirele where this subject was under 
discussion Chatterton suddenly pulled out a pocket-pistol, 
held it to his forehead, and exclaimed: ** Now, if one had but 
the courage to pull the trigger!” 

With all this he still pursued his studies with untiring 
energy. His versatile mind was resolved to master all 
sciences and knowledge. ‘ For God,” it was his wont to 
say, “ has sent his creatures into the world with arms long 
enough to reach everything, if they will only take the pains,” 

Heraldry, metaphysics, astronomy, mathematics, natural 
sciences, all books that fell in his way, he sought to master. 
He even studied music, and with particular predilection the 
science of medicine. He borrowed from Barrett all that 
gentleman’s books on surgery, and pondered over them as if 
he cared for no other study in the world. THe also studied 
Latin diligently ; and amidst all these studies and_ his 
daily drudgery he yet found time enough to write a number 
of poems, mostly of a satirical character. For satire he 
had, indeed, a strange and unnatural liking; and his pro- 
ductions on this misanthropical field may be safely compared 
with the works of Swift and Dryden. Most of his poems he 
sent to London to public papers. His larger satirical poem, 
“«Kew Gardens,” was also written at this period, in March, 
1769, dut was not published until after his death. At the 
same time he kept up his passion for literary forgeries, and 
wrote to many persons in high position on antiquarian 
subjects. The tone in which these letters were written is 
altogether that of an infallible master, who knows more 
about the matter under discussion than any other living 
being. His chronic melancholy and the despair which had 
taken possession of his soul made him often meditate sui- 
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cide, as we have said. One day Lambert found a letter on 
Chatterton’s desk addressed to his friend Clayfield, wherein 
he mourned his misfortune and expressed his resolve to 
commit suicide. ‘*When you receive this letter,” wrote he, 
‘* T shall be no more.” 

Lambert, excessively terrified, hurried to Mr. Barrett as 
Chatterton’s most intimate friend and showed him the let- 
ter. Barrett, who always had a real affection for the pas- 
sionate boy, went to Chatterton, showed him the letter, and 
began earnestly to reprove him and to point out the fool- 
ishness and cowardice of his purpose. He wept much 
during the delivery of this lecture, and replied next day 
to it in a letter, which we shall place before the reader 
in all its agony, bitterness, and heavy sorrow; and no 
one who has read the writings of Edgar <A. Poe can 
fail to reeognize a remarkable similarity in the tone, style, 
and despairful weariness of this letter. Nay, even the 
handwriting of it—the round, slowly written letters, so clear 
and elaborate, and the thick, heavy lines in the word Pride 
and the still heavier-accented Die—all these individual peeu- 
liarities might as well pass for those of the American poet of 
the “Raven” as of the boy Chatterton. 

The letter is as follows: 

Sin—Upon recollection, I don’t know how Mr. Clayfield could come 
by his letter, as L intended te have given him a letter but did not. In 
regard to my motives for the supposed rashness, I will observe that I keep 
no worse Company than myse/f; I never drink to Excess, and have, with- 
out Vanity, too much Sense to be attached to the mercenary retailers of 
Iniquity. No, it is my pripe, my damn’d nataPe, unconguerable Prine, 
that plunges me into Distraction. You must know that 19-20th of my 
Composition is Prioe—I must either live a Slave, or Servant; to have no 
will of my own, no Sentiments of my own which I may freely declare as 
such;—or Dir. Perplexing alternative! but it distracts me to think of 
it. I will endeavor to learn Humility, but it cannot be here. What it 
may cost me in the Trial Heaven knows! 

Iam yr. much Oblidged unhappy 
hble Serv. 
y 
Thursday Eveng. 
““T will endeavor to learn humility, but it cannot be 
here.” Often already had he expressed the wish to live in 


London. London was the Eldorado of his imagination. 
With such talents, cunning, and knowledge of human nature 
as he possessed, how could he fail of makiag his fortune in 
the great city? Did he not feel strong enough to lead all 
mankind by the nose? Did he not experience in his heart 
of hearts that most sovereign contempt of maukind which 
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conceives itself strong enough to oppose all the world, 
heaven and hell into the bargain? To London, therefore, 
in order to learn “ humility.” Alas, humiliation of the 
bitterest sort was there prepared for him! Unspeakable 
tortures for his pride! Agonizing torments for his presump- 
tuous superiority of mind! 

But how go to London without money? And-where to 
get money? He imparted his plan to Mr. Barrett, and his 
* pride” did not send a blush of shame to his cheeks when 
this unselfish friend, whom he had so disgracetully cheated 
time and again, offered him a guinea to pay his travelling 
expenses; nay, Mr. Barrett took even the trouble and 
responsibility to ask other friends of Chatterton to sub- 
scribe the same amount, and he eagerly accepted these contri- 
butions. Weagain discover in this curious mixture of un- 
bending pride and low meanness a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the characters of Poe and Chatterton. 

And thus he finally left his hated law office and took the 
road to London. TDetore leaving, however, on the 14th of 
April, 1770, he had made his “last testament ;” a halt 
poetical production, wherein the expression of contempt of 
mankind and of the utter despair of the poet borders upon 
insanity. Not without a cold shudder and the most 
wretched feeling of misery can one read this remarkable 
production, which gives us adeep insight into the chaotic con- 
dition of Chatterton’s soul and his horrible wretehedness. 
On the back of this document are endorsed the following 
words: * All this wrote between 1! and 2 o’clock Satur- 
day, in the utmost distress of mind.” 

Chatterton was naturally of a sanguine temperament. 
His character seems to have originally determined him for an 
idyllic landseape poet. His proper frame of mind was quiet, 
cheerful, excessively serene. His best poems are written in 
this mood. But there was an impure demon in him, who 
would awake with the suddenness of the whirlwind and 
sweep away from his heart a!l that was humane, good, and 
lovable. Then he became a devil; acted, spoke, and wrote 
like a fiend. But with the same quickness the spirit of 
evil would depart, and after a refreshing shower of tears 
the sun would shine again with all the brilliant cheerfulness 
of Olympian Apollo, as if there were no sob or sigh in the 
universe. 

Hopeful, therefore, and with the brightest visions ot 
future glory, Chatterton entered London. His first letter 
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(April 26th) addressed to his mother breathes cheerfulnes 
and enthusiasm. Everything goes well. The booksellers 
and editors of periodicals received him favorably. One 
publisher gives him a regular salary of four guineas per 
month, and another four guineas he hope s to realize from a 
“History of England,” on which he is engaged. These 
eight guineas are to be laid aside for his mother and sister ; 
his own expenses he hopes to meet by writing for a daily pa- 
per. He is delighted by the grand style of life in London, 
und speaks contemptuously of the narrow-minded citizens of 
Bristol. 

Letters of a later date are still more hopeful. He writes 
oceasionally operettas for a theatre, comie songs for concert 
gardens, and commences to dress well “in order to gain ad- 
miittance into higher circles.’ He advises his sister to take 
lessous in drawing, music, &e., and hopes scon to see her 
and his mother with himin Loudon. He sends them also a 


few presents, net forgetting to enclose a small quantity of 


* good tobaceo ” for his grandmother and a handsome pipe. 
And now he ventures upon a more dangerous sea. With 
characteristic contempt of mankind and overestimation of 
his own powers, he considers that it would be, after all, 
most delightful if he could fool these contemptible human 
beings on the sphere of polities and there display his inborn 
superiority. It seems as if the character of Virvan Grey, in 
Disraeli’s famous novel, had been suggested by this episode 
in Chatterton’s life. Ile writes a flattering letter to the 
Lord Mayor of London, Beekford, unfolding his political 
projects. Beckford received the letter favorably and in- 
vited the young man to a personal conference. Chatterton 
went an] was received with great cordiality. ‘ The rest 
is a secret,” he writes to his sister. ‘* My society,” he 
adds, “is now sought everywhere. [must be amongst the 
great; State matters suit me better than commercial.” Dut 
while thus writing for the * liberal’? Beekford “ liberal ” 
essays, the “ proud” boy was not ashamed to write at the 
sue time anti-liberal essays for the “ adininistration party. 
Nay, there are still two letters of his in existence, one of 
which is addressed to the Lord Mayor denouncing the ad- 
ministration in unmeasured terms, while the other, addressed 
to Lord North, is an energetic defence of the administration, 
Both of these letters bear the same date. At the bottom 
of his heart Chatterton appears to have been a democrat and 
liberal ; and hence he must be blamed all the more when* he 
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writes to his sister in excuse of this conduct: “But the devil 
of the matter is, there is no money to be got on this (liberal) 
side of the question. Interest is on the other side. But he 
is a poor author who cannot write on both sides.” The 
truth is, Chatterton was just as devoid of all moral per- 
ception as Poe. The conceptions of right and wrong never 
uppear to have entered his heart, and his only desire was 
to have his * intellectual sup ‘riority ”*__this odious idol of 
modern days!—ae knowledge d, and to sneer over the duped. 

It must be confessed, however, that his political writings 
evince great talent. Their style is noble and chaste, not 
unlike that of Junius. During all this time he eontinued 
his other occupations. He wrote several imitations of Ossian, 
a number of songs, aud a burlesque, ** The Revenge, ” for a 
concert garden, where it was performed after his death. For 
thislatter work he received five guineas. His style of living 
in London, was as temperate as it had been at home. Diu 
ing his sojourn ia this city he was but one night absent fron 
his boarding place, and that night he had gone to spend with 
some relatives. 

But suddenly misfortune came upon him. Iis friend 
and protector, Beckford, died; the booksellers refused to 
buy, and did not even pay what they had bought before. 

This change again threw Chatterton into violent despair. 
He was foreed to change his boardiog-lhouse for a more 
wretched garret, and there his old melancholy fell upon 
him heavier even than before. One more attempt he made 
to save himself. He wrote to Barrett asking him for a 
physician’s certificate, which might serve him to get an ap- 
pointment as assistant surgeon on board of a vessel destined 
for Africa ; and during the brief interval of hope whieh this 
prospect gave him he wrote his beautiful “ African Ee- 


logues.” And this last hope failed. Barrett could not 
conscie ‘ntiously give him such a certificate. And now there 
was no more “balm in Gilead’’ Hunger came, too, and not 


a penny in Chatterton’s pecket. Invitations of his friends to 
dinners and suppers he regularly refused ; only once was he 
prevailed upon to partake of an oyster supper. Three days 
before his death he walked with a triend over a chureliyard 
and suddenly tumbled over a newly dug grave. When he 
scrambled out his friend remarked: * How happy am I to 
have witnessed the resurrection of Genius!” My dear 
triend,” replied Chatterton, “I feel the sting of a speedy 
dissolution; Ihave been at war with the grave for some 
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time, and find it is not so easy to vanquish as I imagined ; 
we can find an asyluin from every creditor but that.” When 
he came home he went to his room and locked himself up. 
Two days he remained thus alone—two eternities of most 
terrible self-communion. What horrible curses, what 
wretched tears may those two days have witnessed. His 
landlady, who knew that he had tasted no food during these 
two days, sent him up some dinner at last. He refused to 
accept it, and said simply : : “T am not hungry!” On the 
third day, the 24th of August, 1770, he drank a glass 
of water with arsenic. When evening came the door was 
forced pen, and Chatterton was discovered lying dead on the 
floor: his restless eyes now glassy and immovable, his lips 
pale and closed. The floor was covered with torn up mauu- 
seripts. Many beautiful works had probably been destroyed 
by him in these last hours before death! No letter, no 
note had been left to explain his suicide. The jury gave a 
verdict: ‘Suicide, committed in a fit of insanity.” The 
body of the unfortunate youth was taken and buried in the 
pauper’s churehyard in Shoe lane. 

Thus died and was buried the poet, Thomas Chat- 
terton, at the age of seventeen ye ars and nine months---an age 
When most meu kave not yet taken the first ste p into real lite. 
Thus he die d, over-satia tod and shri nking back from the too 
clearly perceived dark sides of life, with man-hatred and wor!d- 
contempt in his boyish heart. It is foolish to represent his 
suicide as an outbreak of insanity, which is said to have been 
hereditary in his family. There is a vast difference be- 
tween physical insanity and that self-created eccentricity 
springing from extreme self-conceit, boundlesss pride, and 
stubborn perversity, which pleases itself in whatsoever is wuus- 
ual, horrible aud a caricature, and which looks in its perverse 
irony upon suicide as a challenge to theDeity forthe prize ofa 
self-determination. Chatterton killed himself, not because 
he was hungry, not because he had no friends, for he had 
many and warm friends, and not because he was too ambi- 
tious, but because he looked with sovereign contempt upon 
all mankind and upon himself. ‘* Myself is my worse ene- 
my! Sueh was his own characteristic ; and with this con- 
tempt of himself and all others, which made him take a devil- 
ish pleasure in treating others as well as himself like dogs, 
he could not live; for self-esteem, as Kant be autifully re- 
iarks, is the salvation and nobility of mankind. 

Ju this contempt of all the world Chatterton again resem- 
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bled our Poe. Poe gave expression to this satanie feelingin 
some of his writings, choosing, as he did on such oceasions, 
the most disgusting and horrible themes, and on other oc- 
casions in literary trickeries or drunken maltreatment of his 
own person. The classical, fine feeling Chatterton, with 
more of an antique or Géthe character, gave this devil his 
due in literary forgeries and a Werther suicide. As we have 
mentioned the name of Géthe in connection with that of 
Chatterton, we shall hereafter show with what propriety. 
At first view it would appear as if the man whom we 
had compared to Poe would be of all others the last one 
to name in the same breath with Gothe. But the solution 
lies in this fact—that whilethe character of the man Chatter- 
ton is so like that of Poe, asa poet there is no similarity what- 
ever between the two. 

Chatterton’s poems are nearly all pervaded by a spirit of 
classical repose utterly foreign to Poe. They breathe a har- 
monious, contented, peaceful, and idyllic spirit. Ilis idyls 
particularly are of enchanting beauty, purely objective and 
naive, without a tincture of sentimentality. 

Two spirits seem to have inhabited Chatterton’s breast 
—thie one the poet-spirit, cheertul, serene, and divine, full of 
hope and glowing love, hanging with tender aflection upon 
the breast of the whole universe and looking upon the lowest 
worm of nature as an object of unspeakable value ; the other 
a dark, moody, repulsive, and negative spirit. Had Chatter- 
ton lived longer and hit upon books more suited to his 
nature, he might have probably worked himself out of 
this darkness and negative to universal clearness and light. 
As it was, death had to cut the gordian knot. 

Chatterton’s personal appearance was of a very prepossess- 
ing and agreeable character. His body had been as prema- 
turely developed as his mind. His bearing was dignified, 
aristocratic, and manly. His gray eyes shone with supernal 
glory and flashed forth sparks of lightning in a truly territy- 
ing manner when ine was excited. “ They were a sort of 
hawk’s eyes,” says Cateott ; and one of the eyes was larger 
and brighter than the other. 

Before Chatterton’s departure from Bristol some of his 
Rowley poems had appeared in the public prints and bad at 
once created an intense excitement in the literary world of 
England. Gradually others were published, aud there arose 
the famous Rowley controversy which divided all literary 
men of Great Britain into two parties. One of these parties 
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disputed the genuineness of these poems, urging weighty 

enough arguments, as we shall see directly. Investigations 

were, therefore, set afloat to diseover the poet-genius who 

had dared to attempt this cheat. Who shall deseribe the 

general astonishment when a boy of sixteen years was found , 

to be the originator of these poems, and this boy asserting 
stoutly the genuineness of these productions, which he pred 
tended to have discovered amongst the heaps of manuscripts’ 
from the iron chests of St. Mary Redeliffe. Nothing could 
make him retract this statement. He has never, by a single 

word or hint, suggested that he was their real author. This, 

his positive statement, and the extraordinary youth of the 

boy, which seemed to preclude all possibility of a cheat, 

gave great delight to the antiquaries who had insisted on the 

genuineness of the Rowley poems. And how, indeed, was it 

credible that such magnificent productions should have been 

written by a country boy in his fifteenth year? The dispute 
was kept up hotly ; we ‘ouly need to add that to-d: ty nobody 

doubts any more but that Chatterton was re ally their author 

and that all his statements conce rning the existence of Thomas 
Rowley, Father John, &e., were pure fabrications and lies. 
The chief proofs of this conclusion are as follow : 

While the general character and spirit of the Rowley 
Poems are certainly altogether mediaeval, their style, lan- 
guage and rhythm are equally and indisputably modern. 
Chatterton could feel, think, and act like a poet of the middle 
ages ; but he could not speak their jargon nor write in their 
wretched metres and rhymes. Every Rowley poem shows 
clearly that it was written at first in modern English, and 
thereupon translated by the aid of dictionaries into their 
present antiquated dialeet. The fact that the purely an- 
tiquarian words which occur in these poems are collected 
from various dictionaries appears chiefly from this—that they 
are of various dialects, and while some belong peculiarly to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, others are as late as the 
fourteenth. Then, again, there are innumerable passages in 
these poems wherein the spelling needs only to be altered 
a little in order to have correct medern English. But why 
Chatterton should undertake this forgery, and how he came 
to do it at so early an age, it is difficult to explain, unless 
one chooses to admit a boyish and not after all so very strange 
inclination in extraordinary men to mystify the public.* It 


* In a letter to Schiller, Gothe complains that he is controlled by an inex- 
plicable tyranny, which makes it impossible for him to write down his true 
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seems as if he might have published the poems under Row- 
ley’s name—if he chose to do this at all—and then after- 
wards have discovered the true state of affairs. But, to be 
sure, when he once commenced to forge parchinents, he shut 


sup all avenues of extricating himself. 


4 
‘ 
‘ 


In the history of literature the case of Chatterton is 
Without a par: allel. It m: ay be that he found more pleasure 
in admiring his own cunning and intellectual superiority as 
displayed in the forgery than in having his poetical talent 
idmired by others. 

We shall uow proceed to examine the works of this 
extraordinary poet- hoy, wherein we hope to find a beauty 
net recognizable in his sad and wild life. And, first of all, let 
us look at the most famous of his productions, the Rowley 
Poenis. Not all of these peems bear the name ot Thomas 
Rowley. The fertile imagination of Chatterton had ereated 
a whole world of mythical persons, speaking a mythical, 
peculiar language for his purpose. With this world he had 
made himself so familiar as to feel more at home in it than 
in the real world. In this his faney world he built peculiar 
churches of unknown architecture, or framed strange musical 
instruments (violins, for instance, of fabulous antiquity), or 
found remote and ancient pedigrees, or discovered marvellous 
historical events, as might best suit his purpose and be 
best applicable to his dupes. And since he had resolved to 
make, above all, the reading public his dupes, he had 
peopled this world of his with a host of wonderful poets, 
each baptized and named by Chatterton with immortal name. 
For what did he care about his own glory and fame? Had 
he not a whole life before him and within his heart an 
inexhaustible wealth of heavenly beauty? What a petty 
sacrilice, therefore, to relinquish part of his fame to his own 
creatures, to the mythical poets of his brilliant fancy ! 
Hence the collection published now under the name of 
Rowley Poems is prese nted to us by Chatterton av a number 
of poems written in an ancient style, somewhat difficult to 
understand, and which he, the happy discoverer of these 
relies of the middle ages, presents to us in an altogether’ 
objective and impartial manner, accompanied by some 
notes, critical remarks, and explanations, as remarkable an- 
thology of medizeval, unknown poets. 

The historical and celebrated Bristol merchant, Canyng 





conviction and compels him to mystify. ‘Between myself and the exe 
pression of myself an inexplicable something always places itself as an ob- 
tacle.” 
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is thus made to write the prologue of the tragedy ** Godwyn.’ 
A mythical priest, John Ladgate, writes an epistle to the 
equally mythical Thomas Rowley. The two magnificent 
epic poems, * Battle of Hastings,” are represented as having 
been written by “ Turgot,” the monk, “ a Saxon of the tenth 
century,” and as having been “ translated by Thomas Row- 
ley, priest in St. John’s parish, Bristol, in the year 1465.” 
Of course Turgot, of the tenth century, writes in the 
same exquisite modern style which characterizes the other 
poems of Rowley. To another mythical Jolin de Bergham 
whom we have mentioned already, Chatterton ascribes * The 
Romance of the Knight.” Another delightful poem, ‘ The 
Parliament of Spirits,” he states to have been written 
by the mthyical Rowley and the equally mythical Iscam. 
We shall dwell somewhat at length upon these poems, 
as they are very littlke known and exhibit Chatterton’s 
talents in the most brilliant light. The truly great and 
divine in literature is not sueh an every-day affair that 
we can afford to throw these gems into the dust-room. On 
the contrary, the period of naive poetry is so remote and so 
immemorable that each of its magnificent productions de- 
serves to be carefully treasured. 

We shall commence with Chatterton’s greatest work, 
the tragedy, A//a, which he calls a * tragical interlude,”’ 
aud a sketch whereof may not be uninteresting to the reader. 
The action of the tragedy is very simple. A®lla, a Saxon 
prince who has acquired much renown in making war upon 
the Danes, has just led his beloved Bertha home from chureh 
as his wife. In highly poetical language he expresses his 
happiness at being now in possession of the one for whom he 
has yearned so long; while she, not daring to express het 
own happiness, “because maidenly modesty will not permitit,”’ 
delights in celebrating Ais glorious deeds and iv showing her 
pride in him. They are interrupted in these mutual out- 
pourings by Almonde, their common friend, who congrat- 
ulates them and offers them some jugs of ale as a wedding- 
present. Before this and in the very first scene of the play 
this Almonde has appeared upon the stage in a short mon- 
ologue, wherein he has expressed his consuming love for 
Bertha, which prompts him rather to poison her and her hus- 
band in their bridal night than to be haunted by the thought 
of her reposing in JElla’s arms. His congratulations are there- 
fore hypocrisy, and the ale contains the poison which is to 
end the lives of husband and wife. 
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Still further to initiate the revel, as it were, Almonde 
beckons some minstrels and urges them to perform. They 
sing of fhe wooing of a shepherd in a delightful duet, 
which has all the charms Chatterton knew so well how to in- 
fuse into hisidyllic compositions. Ella desires a second song, 
in which he wishes them to sing the joys of marriage. There- 
upon the minstrels strike up an alternate chant, the poetic 
fervor and beauty whereof must captivate every feeling heart. 
We quote two of the verses, from which the reader will also 
learn at once the sublime metre which pervades the entire 
tragedy : 

“When autumn bare and sun-burnt doth appear, 
With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 

Bringing up winter to fulfill the year, 

Bearing upon his back the ripen’d sheaf 

When all the hills with ft illen seed is whit 

When lightning tires and le mes do meet from far the sight; 

When the fair apple, red as evening sky, 

Doth bend the tree unto the fertile ground; 
When juicy pears and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air and eall the eve around; 

The pn, be the even foul or even fair, 

Methinks my heart's deep joy is stainéd with some care.” 

When the minstrels have finished their song the prince 
rewards them, and is on the point of inaugurating the night’s 
revel when a messenger hurries in to report the approach of 
two Danish princes, Magnus and Hur ra, With armed forces,and 
to urge /Ella to pre pare w ithout delay ond attack the enemy. 
This interruption gives oceasion to a ‘dialogue i between Ella 
and Bertha, of which Shakespeare might be proud. She 
seeks to keep him and reproaches him with want of love. 
He shows her the call ef duty, and when she finally yields 
he calls out: 

** Thy mind is now thyself; why wilt thon be 
All fair, all kingly, all so wise in mind, 
Alone to let poor w retched .Ella see 
What wondrous jewels he must leave behind ? 
O Bertha fair, watch every coming wind. 
On every wird I will a token send; 


On iny long shield engraved thy name thou'lt find.” 


Almonde interrupts them and reports that the knights 
are all in arms and waiting for their leader below. AZlla tears 
himself away from his wife. Almonde is left alone, and dis- 
covers his character most admirably in the following mono- 
logue : 
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“ Ilope, holy sister, sweeping through the sky 
In crown of gold and robe of holy white, 
Which far abroad in gentle air doth fly, 4 
Meeting from distance the enraptured sight, 
Albeit oft thou takest thine high flight, 
Wrapped in a mist and with thine eyes yblente, (1) 
Now comest thou to me with starry light. 
Unto thy robe the red sun is adente; (2) 
The summer tide, the month of May appear 
Painted with skilled hand upon thy wide aumere, (3) 


I, from a night all hopeless, am adawed, (4) 
Astonished at the festiveness of day ; 
/Ella, by naught more than his glory awed, 
Is gone, and I must follow in the fray. 
Almonde can ne‘er from any battle stay. 
Doth war begin? there’s Almonde in the place. 
But when the waris done [il haste away. 
The rest from ‘neath time’s mask must show its face, 
I see unnombered joys around me rise ; 
ure standeth future doom and joy doth me aly se, (5) 


© honor, honor, what is by thee had ? 
Happy the robber and the cottager 
Who knows thee not and is not by thee led, 
And nothing does thy myckle gastness (6) fear. 
Fain would [ from my bosom all thee tear, 
Then there, deep scattered, thy lightning brand. 
When my soul’s withered, thou art the gare; (7) 
Slain is my comfort by thy fiery hand; 
As some tall hill, when winds do shake the ground, 


It eutteth all abroad by bursting hidden wound.” 


{fonor, what is it? Tis a shadow’s shade— 
A thing of witeheraft, and an idle dream— 
One of the pretexts which the chureh has made 
Men without spirit and women for to fleme. (S) 
Knights, who oft hear the loud din of the beme, (9) 
Should be forewarned to such enfeebling ways— 
Make every art, alike their souls, be breme, (10) 
And for their chivalry alone have praise. 
© thou, whate’er thy name, or Zabalus, (11) or Ineed, (11) 
Come steel my sable mind for strange and doleful deed.” 
(1) Blinded ; (2) fastened ; (°) robe ; (4) awakened ; (5) perpetrate; (6) great 
terribleness ; (7) cause ; (3) terrify ; (9) trumpet; (10) furious ; (11) devil. 
The real act takes us to the camp of the Danes, where 
the army is being placed in readiness for the impending 
battle. The two Danish leaders, Magnus and Hurra, are 
sketched with bold strokes, for which sketch a violent per- 
sonal quarrel offers the opportunity. The common danger, 
however, when messengers bring news of Ailla’s approach 
forces these princes to drop the quarrel and prepare for battle. 
The scene then changes, and we are transported to the 
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Saxon camp. AiZlla enthusiastically inspires his troops for 
battle. g@fPhe fight commences. 

Dam hurry over the staze in great fright. The mis- 
fortune of the Danes and the valor of lla are told in a most 
powerful manner. Even Hurra is compelled to leave the 
field, and now urges his followers to withdraw to their hiding- 
places on the coast, taking revenge for their defeat in pillag- 
ing and destroying the whole country through which they will 
have to pass. The Danes pass away, and Almonde enters, 
enthusiastic in praise of J@lla’s great bravery in the field, 
and telling how the great prince has been wounded on the 
field. But this admiration of J£lla’s valor does not oblit- 
erate his love for Bertha, and he thinks her possession would 
justify even the most odious treason to his friend. Tle ealls 
his servant and orders his horse to be speedily sa dled. 

The third act takes us back to JEMlla’s palace, where 
Bertha weeps over her departed liusband. In order to cheer 
her spirits her chambermaid ealls some ministrels, who 
thereupon begin to sing a ballad so exquisitely beautiful, so 
touching in form and content, that it may surely be counted 
amongst the highest achievements which poets have at- 
tained on this field. 





“¢ Water-witches, crowned with reytes, 
Bear me to your deadly tide; 
I die! Tcome! my true love waits.’ 
Thus the maiden spoke and died.” 


The night breaks in and brings the treacherous Almonde. 
He halts in front of Bertha’s house. 


“The world is dark with night; the winds are still; 
Faintly the moon her palid light makes gleam ; 
The risen ghosts the churehyard fill, 
White elfin fairies journeying in the dream ; 
The forest shineth with the silver leme. 
Now may my love be seated in its treat, 
Upon the brink of some swift running stream. 
At the sweet banquet I will sweetly eate.” 
He sends for Bertha and tells her how /élla has been 
wounded in the fight. Terrified, she cries out : 
*O my agroted breast! ” 
ALMONDE - 
‘* Without your sight he dies!” 
Bertna— 
“Will Bertha’s presence ease her /Ella’s pain? 
I fly; new wings do trom my shoulders spring.” 
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Almonde offers her his quick-footed steed and hurries 


away with her. 

In a dense forest we areintroduced to Hurra ands flying 
Danes, breathing revenge against the Saxons and their prince. 
Almonde and Bertha approach from the distance ; he con- 
fesses his violent, insane love, tells her that be has carried 
her off, and implores her love inreturn. She hurls him back 
with contempt. He uses threats, and on Bertha’s cries for 
assistance Hurra’s men fall upon them and take them pris- 
ouers. In the scuffle Almonde, aiter a desperate resistance, 
is killed by Hurra. Bertha discovers herself to be Aélla’s 
wife and implore s the protection of Hurra, which be gener- 
ous ly promises, 

The closing act leads us back to Alla, who, recovering 
from his wound, feels a deep yearning for home and his 
Bertha. On the way be meets the maid of Bertha, all terri- 
fied and vusettled, who tells him that her mistress has gone 
away. Jealousy takes possession of JElla’s heart; he vio- 
lent ly accuses his wife and mourns over his own unhap py 
fate 

* Call me not -E.ila, | am him no more.” 

The maid tries to establish the innocence of her mistress, 

but Aélla continues to doubt: 
“But yet it must, it must be so; I see, 
She with some lusty paramour has gone, 
It must be so—oh! how it racketh me! 
My race of love, my race of life, is run; 
Now rage and furious storm and tempest come ; 
No living upon earth can now ensweet my doom,” 

In despair he stabs himself The bells sound a funeral 
chant, when suddenly enters Hurra with Bertha. Her inno- 
cence is established while A%lla is yet conscious, and upon 
the corpse of her husband Bertha swoons down, ‘making 
his grave her bridal bed.’ A servant of Ella coneludes the 
tragedy with a short epilogue in praise of A8lla, and sayiug 
of him: 


“Tn heaven they sing of God, on earth we'll sing of thee.” 


Thus ends grandly and beautifully this magnificent 
tragedy—a maste work, not only as a poe tical creation, but 
also as a work for the stage. It is a work which Shakespeare 
might have written; and how could greater praise be 
awarded to it? 

The simple and yet so intensely dramatic action em- 
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braces a period of scarcely three days. It moves with 
energy, gnd the vigorous diction of the play the few sen- 
tences ‘2 have quoted sufficiently illustrate. The death of 
Almonde by the hand of the Danish prince, the generous 
behavior which Hurra evinees towards Bertha, as well as the 
death of Ella, which he receives from his own hands and not 
from the hands of his enemies—all this is conceived with 
great judgment and poetical feeling. 

Such a tragedy certainty deserves a better fate than has 
been its lot heretofore. If a stiff and medioere poem like 
Enoch Arden deserves to be priated in hundred thousands 
of copies, and to be illustrated and bound in the most 
splendid manner, how much more would such popular and 
elegant editions be appropriate to this grand production of 
the boy Chatterton 7? 

Chatterton has also published an “ Ode to A&lla, Lorde 
of the Castel of Brystowe, Yune Daies of Yore,’’ which he 
also asserts to have been written by Rowley, and sent to 
“ John Ladgate, a priest in London,” with a copy of the 
tragedy. We have also the reply of this mythical priest, 
who sings the glory of Rowley in most hyperbolical style, 
and after quoting Virgil, Homer, &c., as models, he cen- 
cludes with the following verse : 

“Now, Rowley, in these glorious days, 
Sends out his shining lights, 
And Turgotus and Chaucer lives 
In every line he w rites,” 

Very naive on the part of Chatterton, undoubtedly. 

Besides A2lla, we have also a short fragment of another 
tragedy in the Rowley Poems, which bears the name 
“Goodwyn.” This is short, but its concluding chorus, an 
ode to libe rty, must be classified amongst C hatterton’s finest 
produe tions. 

Next to AMlla his several ‘ Eclogues” are undoubtedly 
Chatterton’s best productions. They can safely be come 
pared to the finest idylls of classics and modern times. 
Neither those of Virgil nor of Goethe rise to higher perfection, 
while Tennyson’s must be ranked much lower. The first of 
these Eclogues reminds us of Virgil’s first. It describes 
the sad condition of England during the war of the roses. 
The first stanza sketches a vivid and pathetic picture of the 
general distress, and in form of a dialogue two shepherds 
then take up the subject aud explain to each other their pri- 
vate misfortunes among the universal suffering: devas- 
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tated fields, stolen herds, &e. One weeps over his son fallen 
in the war; the other has lost his father. 

The second eclogue is in praise of Richard’s decdstn Pales- 
tine, and does not attain the noble beauty of the first. The 
third is in the form of a conversation between man, wife, 
and noble. The man and his wife complain about their low 
condition, speak of equality of mankind, and accuse fate of 
injustice. The noble replies in a conciliating manner, point- 
ing out both sides of the statement. The whole is written 
in genuine Goethe style and has great charms. 

We would lack space to point out the numerous beauties 
of the Rowley poens. The preceding quotations are surely 
suflicient to prove the grand genius of the boy-poct and his 
true art spirit, wherin he is so unboyish. There is nothing 
subjective in him; all his deseriptions and unfoidings are 
utterly objective. This highest perfeetion of genius, this 
true art culture, is chiefly what makes Chatterton so marvel- 
lous a phenomenon. Tle writes not as a youthful genius 
but as a genius of lifelong experience who has educated 
himself into a self-possessed artist. Iis poems have all the 
deep-felt pathos of genius, and at the same time in their form 
all the calm lnajesty of ripene lart. In this he is the true 
union of classic and the medieval art spirit ; throwing into 
the deseription of the passionate life of the middle ages all the 
genial aud quiet beauty of the classics, and thereby realizing 
tv a far higher degree than any other poet, as he also does in 
age and life, that famous child of Faustand Helena, Euphonon, 
which it has puzzled so many commentators to ideutify his- 
torically. 

Before taking leave of the Rowley poems, which amount 
in all to about forty works, we must call attention to the 
*¢* Bristow Tragedy,” an ancient ballad of great merit, and to 
the © Battle of Hastings,” an epie poem of great force and 
beauty, in the production of which Chatterton probably felt 
himself a second Homer. 

We now turn our attention to the acknowledged produc- 
tions of Chatterton, which number about seventy, and would 
alone entitle him to a permanent place in English litera- 
ture. We would chiefly instance a comic burlesque ** The Re- 
venge,” which, in its truly exquisite humor and fanciful ex- 
ecution, may rank with “ The Clouds” of Aristophanes. Of 
all modern poets Goethe is the only one who kuows how to 
represent the coarse and extravagant comic of the ancierts ; 
and in this gift again Chatterton resembles him. He wrote 
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this burlesque, with its accompanying songs, fora rather a 
low sort of concert garden, and received five guineas for it. 
After his death the manuscript alone sold for one hundred 
pounds. How exquisitely the human race knows how to 
contribute its gratitude ! 

The dramatis personz of this burlesque are Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, Cupid, and Juno. The scene lies in the Olympus and 
more particularly in Maja’s bedroom. Jupiter opens thie 
play, swearing likea trooper that he is cursed with such a seold- 
ing, jealous, and malignant wife as Juno, and vows that he 
will hasten to Majain order to forget his matrimonial sorrows 
in her arms. But alas! Juno is seen approaching in the dis- 
tance, aud poor Jupiter tries to hide in a corner. Juno en- 
ters and sings a sneering satire on humbled husbands. Ju- 
piter, thoughsorely trembling and pale as death, concludes to 
try for once to show his authority. He accordingly creeps 
out of the corner and begins to swear terribly at Juno. 
She evinces fear, and to pacify him takes to humbling 
herself, kissing and coaxing him with great warmth. But 
these love demonstrations Jupiter has not bargained for. 
He hurries away from his fond wife to find out Maja. Juno 
also resolves to go and meet her lover. But suddenly Cupid 
enters and tells ber of Jupiter’s intrigue with Maja. She is 
enraged, but accepts Cupid’s advice to assume the form of 
Maja and meet Jupiter in Maja’s bedroom. Juno hastens to 
carry out the plan. Then Bacchus suddenly enters, pretty 
well drunk, and, seeing Cupid, he commences to sueer at love 
in true baechanalian style. Cupid replies angrily, and Bacehus 
throws a wine-bowl at his head. Cupid, in revenge, shoots au 
arrow into Bacchus, who now, in sudden agony of love, swears, 
he must possess Maja, whatever may be the consequences. 

Then the scene changes into Maja’s bedroom, where 
Juno, having assumed Maja’s form, awaits her loving Jupi- 
ter. In the darkness Bacchus enters, whom Juno mistakes 
for Jupiter. Whilst they fondle each other Jupiter enters, 
and a most deliciously comie scene is oeceasioned which 
threatens to end in a row, when Cupid drops in and unfolds 
the true state of affairs. Chatterton is said to have written 
several similar burlesques, but unfortunately none have been 
preserved. 

The greater part of his acknowledged poems consists of 
satires, which are partly of a poetical character and partly 
directed against religion and revelation, These satires 
must be classed amongst the best of English literature, aud 
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have always excited universal admiration. It is truly 
remarkable how this talent for satirical writings had been 
developed in the boy at so early an age. ‘ Kew Gardens,” 
and * Resignation,” belong to the best of his satires. 
Another one, “ The Prophecy,” is written with all the 
bitterness and energy of a Swift, and is perhaps the finest 
product of his excited invention. It breathes a glowing 
and honest spirit of freedom, and is another evidence 
that Chatterton, in spite of his political immorality, was a 
sineere friend of democratic freedom and hated the great 
as heartily as he despised them. 

We have only a few words left to say on his other 
acknowledged poems. The elegy on the death of his friend 
Philipps is of great beauty. So are the other elegies. His 
African eclogues are very beautiful, but they cannot be 
compared to the Rowley eclogues. The flavor of naiveness 
which gives their peculiar charm to the Rowley poems 
seems to have deserted Chatterton in London, where all the 
circumstances of his life seem to have disposed him more 
for satire and comicalities. Time might have led him back 
to the original purity of his genius. His clear-sighted 
Shakespearean mind would doubtless have sueceeeded in 
restoring the lost harmony of his early life; and in thus 
reaching the highest pinnacle of artistic development, satire— 
nay, even humor—he would have abandoned again as 
unworthy of a true poet; for the truly beautiful and 
sublime, which constituted his real nature, can never be 
united with the negative character of satire. 

For this remains an eternal truth: ouly in the representa- 
tion of the sublime does art attain its highest object and 
development. ‘All the perishable is but an image ;” but in 
art * the insufficient is to become event.” * The moment- 
ary, accidental, negative, never gives satisfaction. It may 
cause us to smile, may amuse us, may even be a means to 
attain the highest end; but in itself it has no value. 

Beauty, it is true, is only of the form; but the highest 


° Goéthe’s Faust, second part. The last words: 


“ Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzuliingliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss, 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist’s gethan, 
Das ewig Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.” 
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order of beauty can only be manifested in representing the 
highest content, 7. e. the sublime. The more intensely the 
heart of a poet adores beauty, the more certainly will he 
throw aside accidental, negative, and insignificant contents 
to grasp the heavenly and sublime, which, because they task 
fur more his genius and art skili, enable him to represent in 
far higher perfection the beauty he adores. 


Art, V—1. Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By Tueoneric 
Romeyn Becx, M.D., LL.D. 1860. 

, 4 Traite sur l Venin de la Vipere, sr les POlsons Americains, 
sur le laurier cerise et sur que'ques autres poisons, Par L’ Apne 
Fontana. Florence. 2 vols. 4to, 

3. Philosophical Transactions from 1810 to 1812. Articles 


by 
Srr Bexsamiy Coiuns Bropir. 


4. Traité des poisons tires de réqnes minéral, végetal et animal, ou 
toxicologie générale. Paris, 


THERE are few results for which we are more indebted 
to modern science than the increased facilities it offers for the 
detection of crime in cases in which, not many years ago, crim- 
inals escaped with impunity, and people were affrighted lest a 
way should be opened to the wholesale commission of secret 
assassinations while the law was powerless to intervene. 
The many dark ways of dealing death which were known to 
those versed in the secrets of alchemy made men tremble 
lest a word or an act would provoke the vengeance of those 
who knew how to strike without fear of punishment, and 
induced the general dread that every one had his hand raised 
against his neighbor. The stealthy poisoner laughed to 
scorn the laws which could not see death lurking in a 
crumb of bread or a pair of gloves, and in despite of whose 
most watchful efforts the monarch was not safe upon his 
throne nor the peasant in his hut. The best evidence of this 
general distrust is to be found in the practice handed down 
trom time immemorial of having all eatables first tasted by 
those who had prepared them, lest some poisonous ingredient 
should be present. A system of police as active and prying 
as that engaged in bringing to light plots and conspiracies 
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against governments was kept in operation by every one who 
could afford it, and men were liable to arrest on the mere 
shadow of suspicion. This constant dread, and those untiring 
precautions, increased the very evil they were meant to avert, 
and at no time did the erime of poisoning flourish so widely 
as when governments labored most to suppress it. The mys- 
tery which attached to some of the most celebrated cases in 
the past gave birth to the grossest exaggerations, and the his- 
torical records of poisoning are defiled by much fabulous mat- 
ter respecting the potency and modus operandi of secret drugs. 
Probably the most interesting fiction—if fiction, indeed, it be— 
is that which ascribed to many poisonous agents the property 
of gradually sapping the foundations of life and causing death 
with unerring certainty in a given period of time. Nearly 
every history contains interesting varratives of such cases ; 
and oftentimes the narrator delights to paint in tragic colors 
the baneful operation of some deadly potion on the lunian 
system. To this property Tacitus alludes in his Annals when 
relating the iniquitie sot Nere. To avoid suspicion, he Says, 
a slow and wasting poison was euployed, so that the system 
seemed to sink under disease.* 

Locusta, a well known soreeress, was Nero’s tool in this 
nefarious business; and so wel! kuown had become her 
name that it was almost as universally abhorred as that of 
her master. The most celebrated case in which she was en- 
gaged was the poisoning of Britannicus, the son of Agrippina. 
It is, of course, doubtful what drug she used on this occasion ; 
but it is probable that it was aconite, as this article was well 
known inancient times, and its poisonous properties especially 
understood in Rome. Chemical extraction did not then exist, 
and so aconitine, the active principle of aconite, could not 
have been used.¢ But acouite produces symptoms so very 
decided, even when taken in small doses, that suspicion would 
be at once aroused, and so the project of slow poisoning be 
deteated. Yet it is not without temerity that some 












“Exquisitum aliquid placebat quod turbaret mentem et mortem differret.’ 
alma . xii, 66. 

This is by n> mens certain, Several of the most celel rated toxicologists 
and chemists, including Fontana. Gay Lussac, Lavosier, and Brodie, are of 
opinion that aconitine must have formed at least one of the ingredients in the 
po son administered by Mithridates, the K ng of Pontus, to . is wives and 
daughters, and which proved so rapidly fatal to them, but had no effect when 
administered to himeelf, because, as we are told, he had fortiticd his system by 
the constant se of antidotes. Poison having no effect cn him, he had to fall 
upon his sword. (Vide Livy. Lib., 52 ) 
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authors have entirely rejected the idea of slow poisoning, 
since the past, through its traditional records, exhibits many ° 
otherwise unaccountable facts which impartial criticism does 
not deny, but of which it confesses we have lost the princi- 
ple of explanation. Some very grave authors—among them 
Plutarch, Quintilian, and Theophrastus—support this opinion 
by many examples ; and these men were ever careful to sift 
popular traditions and cast away the chaff. Theophrastus, 
in speaking of aconite, says that the sorceress prepared a 
poison from this plant the virulence of which could be so 
regulated that it would kill in a month or a year; and Plu- 
tarch expressly tells us that Aratus, of Sycion, died from 
the effects of a slow poison which caused a disease of the 
lungs and impaired his intellect. To this may be added the 
authority of Tacitus and the almost universal belief which 
formerly prevailed that skilled poisoners could regulate the 
effect of their doses with mathematical precision. 

If this art of slow poisoning ever did exist, we Lave cer- 
tainly lost it, for not even the most delicate chemical pro- 
cesses can produce a poison the efleet of which may be thus 
determined. In the present century the mysterious death 
of Prinee Charles of Augustenburg, Crown Prince of Swe- 
den, revived the question in an interesting manner on the 
continent of Europe, and led M. Lodin, Professor of Medicine 
at Lynkoping, to the belief that the Prince had been killed 
by slow poison. 

Dr. Rossi, physician to the Prince, acted in a very suspi- 
cious manner, having made but a superficial post mortem 
examination, The body was therefore exhumed, and the 
disorganized condition of the liver and spleen could be 
accounted for by M. Lodin on no other hypothesis than the 
administration of a slow poison. This explanation, however, 
was rejected by the whole medical profession, and M. Lodin 
found himself compelled to surrender his opinion. This 
settled the question among scientific men, and to-day none 
are found who admit the stories of slow poisoning with which 
early histories are repiete. 

The principal vegetable poisons we know the 
aucients to have been acquainted with are aconite, 
hemlock, and poppy; and the various composite poisous 
contained all or some of these. Hemlock was exteu- 
sively used among the Greeks, and after numberless private 
crimes had been committed by its agency, the government 
adopted it as a means for destroying malefactors; and we 
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know it caused the death of one of the best and the greatest 
men of antiquity. If nothing else, thé fact that Socrates was 
poisoned by hemlock would render the study of this drug 
highly interesting, and we find that Wepfer has written a 
monogram on the subject. Owing to the varieties of the 
plant we cannot determine whether it was the conium macu- 
latum, or common hemlock, or the more virulent acuta aquatica 
the Athenians employed. Wepfer suggests the latter, as its 
greater rapidity of action better accords with the facts related 
of Socrates and others. Moreover, the scareity of water-hem- 
lock explains the economy of the Athenian government, 
which allowed only a limited amount each year to the public 
executioner, Who, on this supply being exhausted, had to 
furnish it at his own expense. 

Plato, in his dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, 
remarks that the executioner advised Socrates not to talk lest 
the hemlock would operate too slowly; not being influenced 
by any motives of humanity but that less of the drug might 
be used. This is confirmed by what Plutarch relates of 
Phocion. The executioner had not hemlock enough to 
ensure a speedy death, and Phocion was compelled to pay 
for it himself, remarking, at the same time, that in Athens a 
man had te pay for every thing, evento hisown death. It is 
not very clear, then, which variety of hemlock the Athenians 
used, nor to what previous preparation they subjected the 
plant before administering it. Lt is probable, however, that 
some other powertul ingredient was combined with the hem- 


lock, as death generally supervened before the full effects of 


hemlock poisoning fully developed themse ‘Ives. Nor could 
they depend solely on a drug the operation of which is so 
very uncertain that whilst a few grains will powerfully affect 
some persons, others can bear eight or ten times the quantity 
with impunity. At the best, it was a very barbarous mode 
of punishment ; and when we reflect on the bitter suffe ‘rings 
Socrates had before his eyes after the fatal draught should be 
drained, we must admire still more the calm heroism of his 
last moments 

We find the train of symptoms from poisoning by water- 
hemlock thus enumerated by Orfila.*® At first there is daz- 
zling which is followed by obscurity of vision, vertigo, head- 
ache, often acute and excruciating, a vacillating walk, heart- 


burning, dryness of the throat, ardent thirst, vomiting of 


* Orfila’s Toxicology, vol. ii, p. 148. 
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greenish matter, frequent and uninterrupted respiration, and 
tetanic contraction of the jaws. The other symptoms differ ; 
sometimes death comes on at onee, or is preeeded by delirium 
or attacks resembling epilepsy, and sometimes the head 
swells to an enormous size. The abdomen and face are 
generally swollen after death and the mouth is filled with 
green froth. This plant is eminently fatal to animals, and 
Linnzeus, in his ‘Tour to Lapland, relates thit at Tornea hun- 
dreds of cattle were annually destroyed by it, and their 
flesh became so tainted with the virus that the mere contact 
of it produced loathsome and gangrenous sores. 

Heimlock was frequently used for medicinal purposes, but 
its action was found to be so unreliable, and especially its 
narcotic properties so uncertain, that but little value is set 
upon it at present. Aconite and poppies were the favorite 
poisons of the Romans, and there is no doubt that Locusta 
mixed them in the deadly draught she administered to Britan- 
nicus. Theophrastus says that aconite formed the basis of 
all slow poisons, an 1 that one Thri isyas had acquired a wide- 
spread reputation for the skill with whieh he prepared it 
so as to suspend its effeet for any length of time. The 
ancients were acquainted with none of the mineral poisons, 
as far as can be ascertained® ; and hence we must suppose 
that they were restricted chiefly to the articles mentioned. 

There isone animal poison, howe ver, quite celebrated inthe 
annals of ancient polsoning, sinee by Ineans of ib Domitian 


* This is another remark which a more extended research would have 
proved to be erroneous. None ¢ mild have any familiar acquaintance with the 
principal metals without discovering that deadly poisons are combined with 
them. This acquaintance was possessed not only by the Greeks and Romans, 


but also by the still more ancient Hebrews Hlomer frequently speaks of cop- 
per; the Greeks of his time wrote on lead and brass. (See Eschenturg'’s Clas- 
sical Literature, Part iv, p. 351) Could they have known these metals without 
having any knowledye of arserfe and verdigris? And what are we to siy of 
‘Lheophrastus’ treatise on Mineralogy? Did this learned Greek treat of the 
minerals while ignorant that there were deadly poisons amongst them? Again, 
we read that Melanpus, of Argos, one of the most ancient physicians whose 
names have reached us, cured Iphiclus, one of the Argonauts, by administering 
to him the sesguoride of iron. (Apollodor., 1,9, § 12.) In several parts of 
Genesis the metals are familiarly spoken of.“ Surely,’’ says Job, “ there is 
a vein for silver, and a place for gold where they fine it. Iron is taken out of the 
earth, and brass is molten out of the stone.” (Chap, xxviii, 1, 2.) It will be 
admitted that this testimony is sufficiently satisfactory as to the fact that the 
ancients were not ignorant of mineral poisons; were it otherwise it would be 
easy to multiply proofs. Egyptolozists have no doubt that the ancient Egypt- 
jans used arsenic in their embalming processes ; but whether they did or not, 
certain it is that both the Greeks and Romans were well aware that there were 
minerals, very small particles of which would destroy human life as effectually 
as the sword 
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destroyed his brother Titus. This was obtained from the sea- 
hare (/epus marinus), aud, from what has been related con- 
cerning its operation, it must have produced very painful and 
disgusting effects. ‘Tie surface of the body was covered 
with pustules and sores, and the blood reduced almost to the 
consistency of water. None of the prope rties, however, which 
were claimed for the vegetable poison belonged to it, and 
it was never employed where secrecy was desired. Every 
one is acquainted with the story of Cleopatra and the asp ; 
but for us it does not possess much interest, since historians 
bave failed to describe the peculiar symptoms which accom- 
panied the action of the poison, and we are not able to deter- 
mine what variety of the insect was employed. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the immediate cause of death was suffo- 
¢ation, since Dr. Harris, in his lecture on Poisoned Wounds,* 
says, that in all instances where death results from the 
stings of bees or wasps, it arises from active inflammation, 
either in or about the larynx so as to interrupt respiration.+ 
Serpents, adders, scorpions, and poisonous fishes are the sub- 
ject of many interesting reflections in Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory ; but modern researches have given us much ampler in- 
formation on the subject of animal poisons, and chemistry 
has even determined their precise nature in many cases. * The 
terrible science of poisons,’ says Sismondi, “is the first 
branch of chemistry which is successfully cultivated by bar- 
barous nations ;” and hence we find that, with the revival of 
letters in the sixteenth century, alchemy was cultivated 

much with the object of discovering venomous drugs as for the 
philosopher’s sioue. Secret laboratories were constructed 
where men held converse day and night with the mine- 
ral and vegetable products of nature, and sought to wrest 
from her bosom those occult treasures which would give 
them power over life and death. Arsenic, nitric acid, and 
the bichloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), quickly 





* Medical Examiner, vol. i, p. 250. 

+ The Abbé Fontana has devoted much more attention to the subject than 
Pr. Harris, and accordingly his inferences are very different from those of that 
gentleman. After numerous experimen's, Fontana found that the poison of 
the viper, or asp, exercises no influence whatever on an unbroken surface, nor on 
muscle, tendon, nerve, or any solid parts of the living body ; but that it de- 
stroys life exclusively by being introduced into the circulation of the blo. d. 
* This fluid,’’ he says, ** conveys the venom t» the animal and distributes it 
through its whole body. The action of the venom and it effects on the blood 
are al.nost instantaneous.’’—Traité sur le Venin, &e., vol. i, p. 198. 

* Pontana’s views are fully corroborated by those of Sir Benjamin Brodie ."' 
— Vide Philusoph Trans. for 1812. 
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issued from the hissing crucible, and before long their deadly 
influence was felt both by experimenters and the victims of 
crime. The first cases we read of in modern times are 
those which have rendered the Aqua della Toffana so cele- 
brated in the annals of medical jurisprudence. Poets, nov- 
elists, and historians have delighted to linger on this page of 
criminal lore and to paint in vivid colors the tragic scenes 
which in Italy, France, and Germany were enacted by the 
miscreants who administered this deadly compound for the 
sole purpose of taking away life. 

In the year 1659, during the pontificate of Alexander 
VII, Rome was filled with consternation at the many sudden 
deaths which occurred every day, the arch-destroyer singling 
out, as if by predilection, the strong, the noble, and the 
young. Fear seemed at first to paralyze men, and they sub- 
initted to the scourge as if an epidemic had visited them. 
By degrees certain circumstances forced themselves on the 
public attention which showed that some human ageney was 
concerned in the work. In the first place, it was noticed 
that no women died, nor men, but those who were young, 
distinguished by wealth or family, and who had been but a 
short time married. The suspicions of the government were 
aroused and the utmost exertions used to discover the perpe- 
trators of those horrible crimes. Many arrests were made 
among the women of Rome whose relations to society were 
cousidered questionable, and at last a clue was obtained to 
the criminals Certain young wives were in the habit of 
visiting each other’s houses, and the officers of the goveru- 
ment, having assisted, incognito, at some of these meetings, 
found out that a complete system of poisoning had been es- 
tablished for the purpose of ridding of their husbands those 
ladies of Rome who had grown weary of their lords or longed 
forachange. An old woman named Spara was at the bottom 
of the conspiracy and supplied the poison, the secret of mak- 
ing which she had learned from Tofania of Palermo. The inta- 
mous league was broken up, and Spara, with four of the most 
desperate of her comrades, was publicly executed. 

The chemists of Rome tested the poisonous preparations, but 
to no purpose, as chemical science was not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to afford the proper reagents for the mineral poisons 
which were then known. Four to five drops were sufficient 
to kill a man, and it was currently stated at that time that 
it possessed all the virtues of slow poison—that its effects 
could be suspended for an indefinite period. Tofania, who 
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was the original preparer of this drug, escaped detection for 
a long time by a simple yet ingenious expedient. The prac- 
tice of preserving and distributing the relics of persons who, 
during life had been distinguished for their piety prevailed 
quite extensively among the faithful of the Church ; and To- 
fania had her poison made up in little phials, labeled Man- 
na of St. Nicholas of Barri, which she distributed among her 
customers as if catering to their pious wants. She was 
finally apprehended and put to the torture ; and, though she 
confessed her crimes before being strangled, the secret 
of her poison perished with her. Garelli, physician to Charles 
VI, King of Sicily, gaveit as his opinion at the time that To- 
fania was executed that the Aqua Tofunia was a solution of 
erystalized arsenic, with the addition of some comparatively 
sweet ingredients for the purpose of disguising the more potent 
element. The Abbé Gagliani asserts that the mixture 
contained opium and cantharides, assigning as the 
principal reason of this opinion the slower action of this 
poison, which would seem to accord better with the preva- 
lent idea that its effects might be deferred or suspended. 
The opinion of Garelli is more general at the present time ; 
and to the objection that the Aqua Tofania differed materi- 
ally in its operation from arsenic it may be answered that 
some strong narcotic may have been added and so molified 
the action of the arsenic. 

The security of life received so powerful a shock 
from these discoveries that the closest surveillance 
was exercised by the public authorities in every State 
and kingdom, that men began to dread as much the 
suspicions of the government under which they lived as the 
fatal draught from the poisoner’s hands ; and, it must be con- 
fessed, that many innocent persons suffered death on evidence 
which would now be considered clearly insufficient. And 
yet, even this evil had not reached its zenith; it remained 
for the Chambre ardente to render government protection 
from poison infinitely more odious than many Sparas or To- 
fanias. 

No sooner had the sensation caused by the aqua 
tofania died away than France became the theatre of more 
wonderful and more iniquitous transactions. A poor nun 
was observed to visit the hospitals and garrets of Paris, be- 
friending the sick and indigent and bringing to them all the 
delicacies which her limited resources were supposed to al- 
low. Her visits to the same individuals, however, were not 
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often repeated, as it was noticed that those who had been 
helped by her ministration had died with short shrift. 
When the danger of detection appeared the nun van- 
ished as suddenly as she had made her entrée into the world 
of charity, and though search was made for her in every con- 
vent in Paris, she could be nowhere found. Shortly after 
this a man named Sainte Croix, who had onee known the 
interior of the Bastile, was found dead in a private labor- 
atory, where he was surrounded with the undoubted evi- 
dences of a poisoner’s avocation. <A little casket was found 
directed to the Marquise of Brinvillier ; but the suspicious 
surroundings justified the authorities in opening the casket, 
and the first link in a long chain of almost intredible deeds 
of guilt was discovered. The casket contained various 
poisons, all labeled, and with the effeets of each deseribed 
as they had been tested by experiments on animals. The 
Marquise was arrested, and, being subjected to torture, con- 
fessed the following startling crimes. It seems that on the 
return of her husband from the campaign of the Netherlands 
he brought with him this Sainte Croix, who, profiting by his 
freedom of access to the house of the Brinvilliers, carried on 
an intrigue with the marquise, and on being found out was 
sent to the Bastile by her father. During his sojourn 
here he learned the art of secret poisoning from an 
Italian, and on his release he visited the marquise, now a 
widow, and imparted to her his fatal seeret. Before at- 
tempting her art on any person of distinction she visited the 
prisons and hospitals of Paris, as we have stated, to assure 
herself that she might rely on the efficacy of the drug. This 
done, she began by poisoning her father, her brothers, and her 
sisters for the purpose of acquiring the family estates, and 
had many other infamous crimes projected when Saint 
Croix’s sudden death brought the whole scheme to light. 
In reading the details of this history one is especially struck 
by the cold-blooded cruelty which incited this woman to 
try the efficacy of her poison on the paupers and patients 
of Paris. 

In this respect the case resembles that of Madame 
Gottfried, related in a reeent number of this Review,* 
though the Brinvillier case exhibits more blood-thirstiness, 
while Madame Gottfried was a more accomplished hypocrite. 
The probability is, too, that as the false chivalry of to-day 








© No. XXII, September, 1865; art. ‘‘ American Female Criminals.” 
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would have discovered a moral insanity provoking Gottfried 
to crime, so Brinvillier would have been acquitted on the 
ground of some abnormalityin her mental organization. Ow- 
ing to the little progress which had been hitherto made in 
the science of chemistry, opinion is divided concerning the 
poison used by Brinvillier as it is with reference to the na- 
ture of the aqua tofania. Corrosive sublimate was found 
in large quantity in the casket Sainte Croix had directed to 
the marquise, and hence the surmise is pretty well founded 
that this entered largely, as an ingredient, into the poisonous 
compound, 

The discovery of this crime induced the government to 
take strong measures to suppress future atte mpts, and an 
inquisition: was established under the title of the Chambre 
ardente, before which all eases of suspected poisoning were 
tried, and the accused parties were in the majority of cases 
condemned tothe stake. The famous poudre de succession, or 
diamond dust, was employed at this time by poisoners, as its 
pure ‘ly mechanical action was so well calculated to defy detec- 
tion. This was not, however, the first time it was employed ; 
a well-known physician of the sixteenth century (Cellin) 
relates that the diamond dust was tried on him, though inef- 
fectually, as the hydrochloric acid of the stomach was strong 
enough to dissolve the diamond. But the efforts of the Chambre 
ardente were soon turned from their legitimate purpose, and it 
became an instrument of political oppression in the hands 
of those who controlled it. It was abolished in 1680. 

This rapid sketch of afew of the most celebrated eases of 
poisoning we find in history is replete with usetul lessons. 
In the first place it may be inferred trom the diffieulty which 
attended the detection of the most flagrant cases, that count- 
less crimes were perpetrated by crafty men who knew how 
to evade the slumbering vigilance of the law, and that their 
victims went to the grave without a suspicion of foul play 
having been committed. Then the uncertainty of the means 
used to bring to light doubtless cases was such, that ina 
great number of instances the innocent suffered with the 
guilty, or were punished, while the guilty escaped. To-day 
we find all this changed, and the force of medical evi- 
dence has become sv strong that it is considered more 
satisfactory than the coneurrent evidevee of many wit- 
nesses ; and the proof of this is found in the general aban- 
doument of poison as a means of committing crime, and 
the substitution of the pistol or the knife. Those not femilior 
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with the various processes involved in the analysis of organic 
substances supposed to be certain poison would be aston- 
ished at the slow and laborious steps that are to be taken. 
In the first place, the action of the poisonous matter has to 
be tested, so that its peculiar effects and the train of syimp- 
toms accompanying its operation may be noted. Animals 
of the lower order, and in many eases criminals, have been 
made the subjects of these e xpe riments; and if we could 
divest the proceedings of a certain cruelty which is insepa- 
rable from them, we could not but confess that the y are highly 
interesting and instructive. Asa result of these experiments 
it has been remarked, among other things, that the same 
poison produces the most different effects on different ani- 
mals ; that hogs feed on henbane, pheasants on stramoniuim, 
and goats on water-hemlock, while the same substances are 
fatal to man. It is said that an elephant in Switzerland took 
three ounces of prussic acid mixed with ten ounces of brandy 
aud exhibited no evil effects.* The same elephant afterwards 
took three ounces of arsenic in a mixture of honey and sugar 
and escaped with equal impunity.t The hedgehog eats 
the Spanish fly, which is lightly poisonous to all other 
animals. It has been noticed likewise that the dog ap- 
proaches nearest to man in his susceptibility to noxious 
agents, while animals of duller nerves differ most from him. 
More astonishing stillis the immunity which some indi- 
viduals enjoy from the poisonous action of substances which 
ure speedily fatal to the majority of men. 

Wolfsbane (aconitum napellus) is a deadly poison, ten 
grains of which produce death with most distressing syinp- 
toms. The eyes and teeth become fixed a few moments 
after it is taken into the stomach, the pulse becomes im- 
perceptible, and the breathing so short as to become almost 
undistinguishable; the body swells, and the unhappy suflerer 
dies in delirium. Notwithstanding, we have the authority of 
one of the first toxicologists} for stating that Charles LV of 
Spain was accustomed to take a drachm of this substance 
daily without any good or evil eflects. He continued to do 
this to the advanced age of sixty-two, and still was an ath- 
letic man with good appetite. 

‘In the mines*of Peru,” says Humboldt, “ from five to 
six thousand persons are employed in the amalgamation of 


* Anglada, p. 40, Bibliotheque Universelle. 
¢~ Fodéré, vol. iv. { Foléré, vol. iii, p. 468. 
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the minerals, or the preparatory labor. A great number of 
these individuals pass their lives in walking barefooted over 
heaps of brayed metal moistened and mixed with muriate of 
sola, sulphate of iron, and oxide of mereury, with the contact 
of the atmosphere and the solar rays. It is a remarkable phen- 
omenon to see these men enjoy the most perfect health.’’* 
Now, the vapors arising from mereury while undergoing 
oxidation are highly injurious and often fatal. Dr. Dicksont 
says that the crew of a Spanish vessel laden with mereury 
were all salivated and some killed by the fumes of the 
mereury which arose from one or two jars which had been 
broken in the hold. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of the re- 
sistance of the human system to the effects of a very 
deadly poison is found recorded in the works of Dr. 
Pouqueville, and one which has been the subject of much 
coutroversy between Lord Byron and Mr. Thornton. Dr. 
P. states that an old man residing in Constantinople 
was in the habit of consuming a drachm of corrosive 
sublimate daily. Thornton denied the correetness of this 
statement, and said that the Turkish phrase which Pouque- 
ville took to signify eater of corrosive sublimate, meant no- 
thing but simple eater. Lord Byron, who was well ac- 
quainted with the Turkish dialect, confirms the opinion of 
the Doctor, and emphatically disagrees with Thornton. 
The man was still alive in 1800, and collateral evidences 
have proved the truth of whit Dr. Pouqueville advanced. 
It is well known that the peasants of those countries where 
arsenic is produced employ this mineral for cosmetic pur- 
poses by outward application, aud swallow it in quantities 
which in ordinary cases would prove speedily fatal. Those 
who reside in the valleys of the Alps use it with the view 
of enabling them to ascend hills, as it it is well known 
that by means of it their breath lasts them a much longer 
time. 

Dr. Strohmayer relates that a peasant who resided near a 
convent in the Tyrol took, for a long time, ten grains of 
arsenic daily with his food ; a fact corroborated by the testi- 
mony of the monks.§ These anomalies are difficult of expla- 
nation, and any lawye ‘rs have sought to’invalidate medical 





* Essai pr lulique, &e. 
+ Dickson’s Practice of Medicine. 
: Vidr Notes on llth Canto of Childe Harold. 
§ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. xii, p. 211. 
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evidence on this ground. Such exceptional cases, however, 
are entirely insuflicient to shake a general law; they 
are just numerous enough to establish the rule that where 
traces of an irritant or narcotic poison are observed in human 
remains death has been the result of such poison. For this 
reason the decision rendered by the Academy of Berlin in 
1752, when it declared the poisonous nature of copper to be 
uncertain, since many had swallowed it with impunity, is 
now generally discarded as calculated to destroy the very 
idea of a poisonous substance. 

It has been observed that the action of poisons 
differs greatly according to the amount taken, or the 
virulence of the drug. Thus prussic acid kills almost 
with the rapidity of lightning, while the less active 
agents allow a longer interval. This difference in the action 
of poisons has given much rise to conflicting legislation. In 
England the law supposes that death cannot be traced to any 
poison after the lapse of one year, while in this country there 
is no statutory limitation, provided always death may be 
traced to the operation of the poison in question. In France 
the law is the same as in this country, with this difference, 
that where accident or ignorance renders the poison innocu- 
ous the criminal is acquitted.* 

Such are a few of the general results bearing directly 
on the subject of poisoning which have been de duced 
from the investigations made in recent times on this 
question; and before proceeding further it would 
be well to state some interesting collateral truths which 
have been developed in the course of those inquiries. It 
has been remarked that a mania prevails at times for certain 
poisons, and that, without regard to the painful symptoms 
they produce, murderers and suicides evince a decided pref- 
erence for them. This, indeed, seems to occur in virtue of 
some law of human nature which makes man imitative of 
evil as well as of good. Thus we find in the general prison re- 
port of England, made a few years ago, that in a certain pri- 
son near London suicides by hanging were of quite frequent 
occurrence. A little attention to the circumstances dis- 
closed the strange fact that all hanged themselves from the 
same nail, and when this nail was removed the suicides sud- 
denly ceased. In poisoning this imitative action is still more 
strikingly illustrated. In a paper published in the Journal 








© Devergie, vol. ii, p. 426. 
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de Chimie Medicale the following statistics of poisoning are 
exhibited. In 93 cases 


54 were by Arsenic. 1 was by Tartar emetic. 

7 ‘“ — -Verdigris. 1 Opium. 

5 « ~— Cantharides. 1 * Acetate of lead. 

5 ‘“ (Corrosive sublimate. 1 ‘ White-lead. 

4 *  Nux Vomieca. 1  Sulphurie acid. 

3 “ Fly powder. 1 ‘ Sulphate of zine. 

2 “6 Nitrie acid. 1 ‘* Mercurial Ointment. 
lL was by Sulphuret of arsenic. 5 unknown. 


It is well known that few substances produce so dread- 
fulatrain of symptomsas arsenic; and yet,notwithstanding this 
and the fact that in France many stringent regulations limit 
its sale, it has been more extensively employed both by sui- 
cides and those who atte mpted the lives of others than 
opium or any of the narcotic poisons. 

In the United States, however, it has been noticed that 
suicides give the preference to the various preparations of 
opium, while other criminals employ arsenic and strychnine. 
The recent eases of poisoning which has been perpetrated 
by means of these agents and the wonderful train of cireum- 
stances Which have led to the detection of the poisoners ren- 
der the study of those deadly drugs especially interesting. Ar- 
senic is probably more extensively used for murderous purposes 
than any other poison; and a few years ago searcely a day 
passed that the community was not startled by the narrativ e of 
some dreadful case of arsenic poisoning. The unerring ac- 
curacy of Marsh’s and Runseh’s tests, which have enabled 
chemists to discover minute traces of arsenic in dead bodies, 
many years after death, has caused a marked diminution in 
the number of deaths from this poison, as men felt, that an 
unseen and infallible witness would bear testimony against 
the poisoner by arsenic. But the delicacy and precision of 
those tests have not only rendered the ‘detection of crime 
more certain but have preclude «d the possibility of those 
unjust convictions which bave disgraced the annals of for- 
mer times. 

We find a very ce lebrated ease of this sort recorded 
by Dr. Beck in his Medical era 7 Mary Blandy 
was tried in February, 1752, at Oxford for poisoning 
her father with arsenic. It appears that she fell in 
love with a Captain Cranston; but her father opposed 
the marriage. Cranston conspired with the daughter to get 
rid of Mr. Blandy for the purpose of securing the property. 
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Miss Blandy mingled the arsenic which Cranston had 
brought her in her father’s food, but in small quantities, so 
as not to produce immediate death. Mr. Blandy’s health 
became rapidly impaired and his teeth underwent decay. 
Others who had shared the food in which the arsenie was 
mixed suffered similarly. At last, on August 6, she 
added a larger quantity than usual, and all the previous 
symptoms returned with increased violence. The ab- 
domen swelled and there was excessive pain, with a pe- 
culiar pricking sensation over every part of his body. 
On being visited by a physician, the patient’s tongue was 
found swollen, his throat inflamed and excoriated, his eyes 
tumefied, his pulse low, trembling, and intermitting, and 
his respiration difficult ; there was also an inability to swal- 
low even the smallest quantity. Blood flowed freely from 
his bowels; he became delirious, and, on the 13th of <Au- 
gust, expired. On the 15th the body was examined, when 
the back and hinder parts of the arms, thighs, and legs 
were found livid. The heart was variegated with purple 
spets ; the lungs resembled bladders half filled with air and 
blotted in some places with pale, but mostly, black ink; 
the liver and spleen were much discolored; the kidneys 
were stained with livid spots ; the stomach and bowels were 
inflated and appeared, before any incision was made into 
them, as if they had been pinched, and extravasated blood 
had stagnated between their membranes. 

The first symptom which denotes the presence of arsenic 
in the system is faintness, which occurs a very few moments 
after the poison has been swallowed. There is violent. pain 
in the stomach, vomiting, dryness, heat, and lightness in the 
throat. Tloarseness and ditlieulty of speech are generally 
combined with these. Diarrhcea is a common sequel, and 
where it does not exist the abdomen is tense and exceedingly 
tender.* These symptoms vary but little, and an interesting 
question has lately arisen as to whether, from these ante mor- 
tem indications alone, it could be decided that arsenie had 
been employed. The question has been decided aflirma- 
tively by Drs. Christison and Beck. 

These symptoms are observed in every stage and variety 
among the unhappy convicts who are condemned to work 
arsenic mines. In Germany the workmen thus engaged 


*The muriate of barytes and emetic tartar produce effects on the human 
system precisely simi ar to those of arsenic, whether applied to a wound, or 
taken in suflicient quantity into the stomach. 
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rarely live beyond the age of thirty-five, and even then life 
is worse to themthan death. Their hair and teeth are speed- 
ily decayed, their bones become diseased, and they are in a 
constant state of bad health. In order to prolong this mis- 
erable existence to the utmost, they are compelled to abstain 
scrupulously from ardent spirits, and even from meat, 
and live exclusively on vegetables, fat, and oil. As the 
poison continues to insinuate itself into their system, all the 
symptoms we have described begin to show themselves, and 
they go to their graves miserable wrecks of humanity. 

in the Copper Smelting Works of Cornwall and Wales, 
owing to the presence of arsenic in the crude metal, the same 
phenomena are observed among the workmen ; but here the 
cattle suffer similarly. Dr. Paris says: The horses and 
cows commonly lose their hoofs, and the latter are frequently 
seen in the neignboring pastures crawling on their knees, 
and not unfrequently suffering from a cancerous affection in 
their rumps; while the mileh cows, in addition to these 
miseries, are soon deprived of their milk.* The appearance 
of the internal organs on dissection is such as we would ex- 
pect from the action of such a powerful irritant. The 
stomach and bowels bear especial marks of its virulent oper- 
ation, large patches of erosion appearing here and there; and 
sometimes perforation takes place. 

In August, 1832, a family named Terrier, living in France, 
experienced severe colic and nausea, followed by violent 
vomiting, after having partaken of soup at dinner. The 
mother and son died, while the daughter-in-law survived, 
but remained a chronic invalid. The disease was pronounced 
to be inflammation of the stomach, and no more was heard 
of the affair. The property went by law to a man named 
Urbain, who continued in quiet enjoyment of it for some 
time. Shortly after this, he called on a brother of his, and 
during dinner the subject of corn came up tor discussion. 
Urbain expressed a desire to examine a sample of that which 
his brother had lately purchased. He took some in his hand, 
looked at it closely, and threw it back into the tub, remark- 
ing that it was of a — quality to what he had. Shortly 
after this, the entire family was taken sick, and when their 
= ‘ss compelled them to forego the use of bread they be- 

‘ame better; but when they became well enough to resume 
it the same symptoms returned. This aw akened a suspicion 








* Dr. Paris’ ‘* Pharmacologia.”’ 
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that all was not right, and a portion of the bread was taken 
for chemical examination. Two chemists failed to detect the 
presence of any deleterious substance, and it was sent to the 
celebrated toxicologist, Orfila. The bread was steeped in 
distilled water, which was afterwards filtered and subjected 
to the action of sulphureted hydrogen. The fluid became 
instantly yellow on the addition of a few drops of muriatie 
acid ; but only after the k apse of several days was a sulphuret 
of arsenic obtained in just such a quantity as to account for 
the symptoms which had been caused by the use of the 
bread. Not satisfied, however, with this result, Orfila eon- 
tinued his experiments, in order that, if possible, he might 
discover the poison in the shape in which it was supposed to 
pave been used. For this purpose the sulphuret, which was 
mingled with certain organie compounds, was washed with 
ammonia, Which dissolved the sulphuret. The solution was 
now evaporated, and the residuum being subjected to a red 
heat, the metallie arsenic appeared. Marsh’s test gave the 
same result, and there was no doubt that poisoning had been 
intended.* It become known that Urbain would have sue- 
ceeded to the property of his brother, and that he had also 
purchased a large quantity of arsenic some time prior to the 
death of the Terrier family. These cireumstanees led to his 
arrest and conviction.t 

Another interesting case is that of Mino and Mrs. Chap- 
man, in which, though investigations were’ pursued with 
degree of care and minuteness truly surprising, the results 
were somewhat conflicting, so that one of the accused par- 
ties escaped.{  Orfila and Lesueur have made careful 
experiments on this subject, and obtained — interesting 
results. They found that acids become neutralized by the 


* Anotherinteresting circumstance connected with the tests for arsenic is the 
resistance to the process of putrefaction which this substance bestows on bodies, 
thus rendering the application of the test possible many years aftcr death. Dr. 
Herepath (Lancet, May 27, 1843) states that he discovered arsenic in the bones 
eight years after interment. An extraordinary case of the same sort occurred 
in France in 1836. The body ot a female which had been buried three years 
was exhumed, owing to suspicions having arisen that she had been foully dealt 
with. The body was readily identified, owing to the complete state of preser 
vation in which it was found. The surface of the ablomen was untouched, 
and had merely fallen in on the vertebral column. The entrails had been 
converted into a mess of membranous flakes. ‘These were tested for varioug 
poisons, when the application of the proper test gave evidence of the presence 
of arsenic. Annales d’ Hygiéne, vol. xviii, p. 466. 

+ Annales d’ Hygiéne, vol. ix, p. 410. 

¢ Trials of Lucretia Chapmin and A. E. Y. Mino for the murder of Wil- 
liam Chapman.—E. Du Bois: Philadelphia, 1832 
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ammonia which is set free during putrefaction, and are with 
difficultydiseovered if a great length of time has elapsed. On 
the other hand, opium, cantharides, and arsenic undergo but 
little change even after the space of many years. Prussic 
acid disappears in a few days, while strychnia remains 
unchanged for years.* 

Arsenie is much less powerful than hydroeyanie acid. 
Two-thirds of a grain of this substance have been known 
to produce death, and taken in larger quantities it paralyzes 
every function, causing death by sideration, or blasting of the 
vital power. Dr. Heller gives the case of a man who 
applied a bottle of Scheels’s acid to his nose, and he was 
soon seized with great oppression across the chest and 
rigidity of the entire body. This state continued for nearly 
twenty-four hours, and it was with difficulty the sufferer 
was restored after the administration of powerful stiinulants.t 
When the quantity of prussie acid taken is not suflicient to 
cause death with the rapidity peculiar to it, the symptoms 
are still such as readily denote its action. There is giddiness 
with loss of muscular power; the head droops, the tongue 
protrudes, and there is a coutraction of the throat as if 
strangulation were taking place. The action of the heart is 
especially interfered with, and henee the veirs become con- 
gested; the eyes protrude, become fixed and stare wildly ; 
the face is lividgnd bloated. W hoever has been present at 
a case of poisoning by prussie acid is especially struck by 
the swell of bitter almonds which is extensively diffused 
through the apartment. Even the blood acquires this odor 
aud retains it for several days. This is one of the most 
reliable tests for detecting the presence of prussic acid ; and 
when it ceases, all traces of the poison seem to vanish. 

In the London Medical Repository we read of a man who 
took half a table-spoontul at a swallow,and in afew seconds 
fell to the floor as if he had been shot. His teeth were 
closed, his respiration difficult, noisy, and rattling ; his mouth 
was distorted, his face and neck red and swolleu, his pupils 
fixed aud dilated, and in all respects he seemed like one who 





* London Illustrated and Physical Journal, vol. xi, p. 265. 
+ London Medical and Physical Journal, vol. lvii, p. 638. 
Brodie informs us that he felt the instantaneous influence of the poison 

-of bitter almonds on his nervous system, on applying a minute particle of it 
to his tongue. The probe on which it was had scarcely touched his tongue 
when he felt an indescribable sensation with a sudden feeling of weakness in 
his jimbsas if he had lost the command of his muscles, and he thought he 
was about to fall.— Vide Phil. Trans. for 1812. 
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had fallen in a fit of apoplexy. The speedy administration 
of powerful emetics and Injections saved his life after some 
hours. and he remarked that the most distressing sympton 
he experienced throughout was one of constriction in the 
back part of the mouth and down the throat, as if some per- 
son were strangling him. 

It has been noticed that all animals suecumb promptly 
to its operation, from the humble grasshopper to the ele- 
phant, and that all exhibit the same train of symptoms 

—xtreme rigidity of muscles, namely, convulsions. M. 
Robert poured some on a mattress, and, allowing it to evap- 
orate, placed on the mattrass cats, rabbits, birds, and dogs, 
all of which died within a very few minutes. Another 
experimenter observes that when these animals experience 
the first effeets of the poison, they utter “a ery of so pecu- 
liar a kind and so indicative of severe distress as to give the 
idea of consciousness on its part of impending death.” 

For a long time prussic acid was used by suicides who 
we re acquainted with its rapid action but were not aware 
that it produced the most intense agony. The many pub- 
lished cases of death, however, with vivid deseriptions of 
the sufferings endured, euused the use of it to be relin- 
quished. 

Another preparation in which prussie acid is the noxious 
agent, and one which, owing to its agreeablg smell, has often 
been mistaken for cordial or liqueur, is the distilled water of 
cberry-laurel. It is now well known that prussic acid exists 
in an inert state in many plants, as the peach-tree blossom, 
almonds, and especially cherry- -lanrel. The acid is easily 
extracted in its active state from these plants by distillation. 
While Foder¢, who has enriched the science of toxicology by 
so many valuable discoveries, was still a student at Turin, 
two servants in a vobleman’s family, enticed by the pleasant 
odor of a certain bottle, purloined it, and, thinking it to be an 
invigorating cordial, hastly swallowed the contents and ex- 
pired instantly.* 

But one of the most interesting cases of poison- 
ing recorded is that of Sir Theodosius Boughton, 
who was poisoned by his brother-in-law, Captain Donellan, 
with cherry-laurel water. The young baronet had not yet 
attained his majority ; and in the event of his dying be fore 
that time, a large share of his ey would revert to his 
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Fodere, vol. iv. p. 27. 
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sister, Mrs. Donellan. A short time before he had reached his 
twenty-first year, Sir T. was under the careof an apothecary 
for some slight ailment. The apothecary sent him a draught, 
which he was totake on the following morning. Accordingly, 
his mother presented him with the medicine at the appointed 
time. and he swa!lowed it, remarking after he had done so 
that he perceived a peculiarly bitter taste in his mouth. His 
mother likewise was struck by the strong smell of 
bitter almonds that proceeded from the vessel which con- 
tained the potion ; but, deeming this a trifling circumstance, 
she left her son for a while, and on returning to his chamber 
was horrified to see him with his eyes fixed and staring up- 
ward, his teeth clenched and froth issuing from his mouth. 
In a few minutes after this he died, never having spoken a 
word from the moment he swallowed the medicine. Captain 
Donellan gave directions that the bottle which contained the 
medicine should be thoroughly cleansed, as also a still which 
he had kept in his room, This awakened suspicion, and Sir 
William Wheeler, guardian tothe young baronet, gave orders 
to Donellan to have the body examined by com- 
petent medical men. Though he assented to this, yet 
he evaded the inquiry till he could do so no longer without 
greatly strengthening the suspicions against him. When the 
body was exhumed it was swollen and distended, the face 
was black, the lips retracted, showing the gums and thus 
giving the countenance a grinning expression ; the tongue 
protruded, and the body was covered with spots. In the 
opinion of four eminert surgeons, these appearances, as well 
as the condition of the internal organs, strongly indicated 
poisoning by cherry-laurel water, but one very eminent man 
refused to express an opinion, and that was the celebrated 
John Hunter. His testimony in this case is a finished speci- 
men of evasive answering, but does not reflect high credit 
on his judgment or impartiality. Notwithstanding the 
favorable effect of Hunter’s testimony, the jury returned 
averdict of guilty against Captain Donellan in ten minutes, 
and in a few days after he was executed. The weight of 
Hunter's negative testimony led many to believe that 
Donellan was falsely convicted, and that a stroke of apoplexy 
would have produced precisely similar effects. One well- 
known surgeon has characterized this case as ‘*a melancholy 
instance of the unhappy effects of popular prejudice and 
the fatal consequences of medical ignorance.” 

A case is recorded in the Transactions of the Medical 
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Society of London in which a whole family were poisoned 
by the use of sugar that had been put intoa cask previously 
containing the carbonate of lead. Dr. Christison’s experi- 
ments have given these results: Distilled water deprived of 
its gases and excluded from contact with the air is not acted 
on by leal; but if rain or snow water is thus exposed, the 
surface of the lead becomes quickly coated and white pearl 
scales are seen suspended in the liquid. This is the ecar- 
bonate of lead, and if the water be received into the system 
in this condition, all the symptoms of lead-puisoning are 
Witnessed. Spring and river water, however, contains a 
number of mineral salts, many of whieh, especially the 
sulphate of lime and the muriate of soda, neutralize the men- 
strual power of water, so that it ean dissulve but a very 
minute quantity of lead. It is well known that wines and 
liquors are adulterated extensively with the acetate or sugar 
of lead, and that their astringent effect on the system is due 
to this. The ancients knew that the harsh qualities of wine 
were toned down by the addition of lead, though they used 
it for this purpose in sparing quantities. During the middle 
ages Wines Were so extensively adulterated with this sub- 
stunee that in many states the sale of the article was en- 
tirely prohibited. The most injurious effeets of lead are 
observed among painters who are constautly handling it 
and inhaling the efluvium of white-lead. Paralysis of the 
fingers aud wrists, convulsive motions, prestration of 
strength, ashort dry cough, and entire prostration of strength, 
indicate the action of the poison. 

\\ henever oil or any fatty substance has been allowed to 
staid for a length of time in a copper vessel a compound 
known as verdigris forms, and this has been the cause of 
many sad aceidents. In 1781 twenty-one Jacobin friars 
were poisoned in Paris by eating fish which had been cooked 
in a copper vessel with oil and Vinegar, and the history of 
inedical jurisprudence abounds with similar instances. There 
cau be no doubt, then, that copper vessels, which so many good 
housewives delight to see glistening on their cupboards, con- 
tain the germ of death beneath their highly burnished sur- 
faces. 

We can no more than glanee at the narcotic class of 
poisons, the principal one of which, as every one knows. is 
opium. As we have before stated, the ancients were well 
acquainted with the poisonous qualities of the papaver, or 
poppy, from which opium is extracted. Owing to the 
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length of time this mn 2 takes to cause death and the 
ease with which its actiou on the system is perceived, it has 
never been much used by poisoners. Suicides, however, 
have of late years employed it a great deal, especially in the 
concentrated shape of morphine. It preduces profound 
lethargy when taken in a fatal quantity, contraction of the 
pupils, slow and labored breathing, and from this state the 
slumberer rarely recovers. 

The effects of narcotic poisons are pretty uniform, so 
that we might say of them: Ev uno disce omnes. There is an- 
other class of poisous which combine the irritant and nar- 
cotie characters and a prominent exemplar of which is 
strychnine. This is the extract of nux vomica and akin to 
the Upas tiense of Java. It is much employed in the East 
and is the basis of those dreadful seeret poisons which the 
Asiatics use. Its efleet on the system is to cause violeut 
spasms and convulsions, During the spasms the legs are 
extended and separated, the head and trunk bent backwards, 
the foot incurvated, the hands clenched, and the arms some- 
times extended; and just before to the paroxysm there is a 
seuse of suffocation, with twitching and trembling of the 
limbs. It was this poison Wainewright, the celebrated Eng- 
lish poisoner, used when he poisoned his niece to obtain the 
insurance policies on her life. 

A late case of poisoning by belladonna, or deadly 
night-shade, which occurred near New York, will reu- 
der a word or two on the peculiar properties of this 
plant not out of place. The first aud immediate symp- 
toms it produces are dilatation and immobility of the 
pupil, total insensibility ot the eye to the presence of ex- 
ternal objects, prominence of the eye-ball, which generally 
appears bright aud furious ; there is then great dryness of the 
lips, tongue, and throat; inability to sti ed upright, twitching 
ot the hands and fingers, lively delirium, loss of voice, silly 
laughter; and when the case ‘does not terminate fatally, a 
gradual return to health and reason without any recollection 
of the preceding state.* It is strange that any intelligent 
person should have had recourse for poisoning purposes to 
an agent the effects of which are so very striking as to 
impress even the most unsophisticated persons with the 
beliet that a poison must have been used. 


* Ortila’s Toxicology, vol. ii, p. 201. 
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Art. VI.—1. Present State of Hayti. By J. Fraxxus. London: 
1860. 

2 Histoire d Haiti depuis sa discouverte jusg‘en 1824. Par 
Cuaries Mato. Paris. 

3. Notes on Hayti. By Crarntes Mackenzie, late English Con- 
sul-General to that Island. London: 1851, 


4. Revolutions de Saint-Dominique. Par M. Lacrorx. Paris: 
1852. 


TueERe are few even of the older countries of the world 
whose political history is more instructive than that of the 
island of Hayti; it would be particularly valuable to the 
people of the United States, for various reasons, if they 
would only study it thoughtfully. If for no other purpose, 
it ought to be studied for the insight which it gives into the 
character of the negro asa citizer, possessing and exercising 
political rights, and as a member of society controlled and 
influenced only by the members of his own race who are 
similarly situated. Nowhere else can his characteristics be 
so fully examined ; for we see him in Hayti, first in his native 
condition, just arrived from the wilds of Africa, then as a 
slave forced to obey a haughty, if not cruel, master, who re- 
gards him as little better than the orang-outang or the 
ape; then as an insurgent fighting for the rights of man; 
then as a free man who has accomplished his own freedom 
in spite of one of the greatest powers in Christendom, and, 
finally, as a politician, statesman, and sovereign. 

Our legislators especially would do well, therefore, to turn 
their attention to Hayti. Itis their solemn duty; but that they 
do not Coit, however, is but too evident from the course they 
pursue; their speeches and mode of argument—and, above 
all, the manner in which they boast of what they have accom- 
plished show that they are as ignorant of the events that have 
transpired in that island, so near our coasts, within the last 
two centuries, as they are of those which transpired in 
Tyre or Carthage thousands of years ago. 

We have at least five millions of negroes and mulattoes 
in this country ; the number is probably nearer to six mil- 
lions. Whether ove or the other, it is constantly in- 
creasing, whatever certain of our political economists say to 
the contrary. Nothing is more certain than that the negroes 
born in this country increase in a much larger ratio, in spite 
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of their privations, than the native whites. And while the 
former improve physically from generation to generation, the 
latter very perceptibly degenerate. If the whites increase 
in this country much more than the negroes, it is because so 
many thousands of emigrants are constantly arriving from 
Europe. Ln order that the most skeptical may satisfy them- 
selves on this point they have only to look around them and 
examine the rate of increase or decrease of any of the older 
families that have been three or four generations in this 
country. They will be surprised at the proportion of the 
oldest that have become extinct altogether, or who at 
best are becoming less and less prolific from one generation 
to another. Without enlarging on this point we may safely 
assert that, notwithstanding the severe cold of winter in the 
northern States, the climate of our country is, upon the 
whole, more favorable to the negro than it is to the white. 

Now that slavery no longer exists, this fact will soon 
become much more apparent than it has hitherto been ; for 
the experience of all countries shows that, notwithstanding 
the indiscriminate licentiousness of slaves, they never in- 
crease as much as free people. On the contrary, their tend- 
eucy always is to die out. We need not go beyond the 
island now under consideration tor an illustration of this. 
The most reliable historians of the Spanish conquests tell us 
that when Hayti was discovered by Columbus it had a popula- 
tion of nearly three millions, if not more than that number,® 
aud it is notorious that in an ineredibly short time the whole 
aboriginal population was exterminated by the cruel manner 
in which they were treated, in forcing them to perform hard 
aud constant labor, to which their strength was not equal. t¢ 

lad this extermination of a whole numerous population 
taken place in ancient times it would have been regarded at 
the present day asa table. But even those of the Spanish 


historians who are most anxious to conceal the cruelties of 


their countrymen do not deny the melancholy tact, but admit 
that it was to take the place of the exterminated aborigines 
the negroes were brought in such large numbers from Atrica. 
The latter would have become extinct in a similar manner had 
not new cargoes been arriving coustantly. But no sooner did 


* Vide Las Casas. 

t ‘* Traités par les Espagnols,”’ says M. Eyries, ‘‘ avec une cruauté révol- 
tante, forcés a des travaux qui excédaient leurs forces, pour assouvir l’avarice 
de leurs conquérants, ces malheureux perierent. Vers le milieu du seisiéme 
sidcle il ne restait plus un seul indigene & Haiti.”—Historre d’Huti, §c., p. 114. 
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they free themselves fom slavery than they began to exlibit 
a steady increase, although they no longer received any ad- 
ditions to their number from Africa. If slavery has not 
exhibited the same phenomenon in our Southern States it is 
because the Southerners treated their negroes very = rently 
from the Spaniards; yet it is be yond dispute that even 
under the comparatively mild and indulgent ago of the 
former the increase of the negroes was seriously retarded by 
the institution of slavery. 

Another interesting fact which our legislators can learn 
from the history of Hayti is, that they were by no means the 
best or most humane men who were the first Ab litionists of 
modern Europe, except the bloody revolutionists ot France 
—tlose who murdered helpless women and exhibited their 
heads on poles—cean be regarded in that light; the same men 
who trampled on the Christian religion, and who set up a 
nude courtesan as a goddess to be worshipped, and under 
whose reign of terror fidelity, respectability, and virtue were 
crimes worthy of the most ignominious death. So early as 
1790 the National Assembly of France abolished slavery. 
As there was some ambiguity in the decree the white colonists 
would not believe that the liberation of the slaves was really 
conte plate “dd by the government. At least this was the 
representation they made; they did not remain inactive, 
however, but soon formed a L egislative Assembly of their 
own. <A large proportion of negrees were electe “l to this; ; 
but the whites indignantly excluded them, solemnly swearing 
that they would perish rather than suffer the degradation of 
being the equals of the blacks. 

‘This declaration was followed by the promulgation of sey- 
eral laws ; but the French Governor, Peynier, called on the 
Colonial Assembly to separate ; the members resisted, but the 
Governor was sustained by the regiment of Colonel Maud- 
uit. Asthey were now torced to disperse, they resolved to 
preceed to France in order to state their case in person to the 
National Assembly; but, instead of giving them any satisfac- 
tio, that body had them all arrested and put in prison. Its 
next cure Was to pass a decree (¢ yetober 12, 1791) aunulling 
the deerees of the Colonial Assembly against the negroes, 
and sending troops to Hayti to enforce it. These troops 
were so much disgusted with the work they were required 
to perform that, instead of obeying orders on reachiig the 
island, they formally declared themselves in a state of revolt. 
Mauduit’s regiment, which had previously dispersed the 
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Colonial Legislature, imitated the example of the newly ar- 
rived troops, and on his attempting to remoustrate with 
them they instantly killed him. When this news reached 
France the National Assembly passed a new decree which, 
it was hoped, might be accepted as a compromise by both 
parties. It provided that the mixed bloods (mulattoes) 
of all colors, who were born of free parents, were entitled to 
all the privileges of the whites, and couldsit with them in 
all provincial and colonial assemblies. As might be 
expected, the negroes were rejoiced at this; but it 
made the whites more indignant than ever. A new elec- 
tion was ordered ; the mulattoes, fully aware of the feelings 
entertained towards them, armed themseiv’s at ounce in or- 
der to defend their rights, and they were joined by the 
negroes. 

It is almost needless to remark that these proceedings 
caused the greatest consternation among the whites. On 
learning the results of its new decree the National Assembly 
began to comprehend that it had committed a fatal error. 
Accordingly it: despatched commissioners with a proclama- 
tion of amnesty to all who would lay down their arms 
within a specified time, aud take the required oath of 
vbedience to the new constitution. But they were pursued 
by the colored people of all shades with so mueh fury that 
they were obliged to return to France as soon as possible. The 
National Assembly changes its mind again and resolves to ad- 
here to the spirit of its first deeree. Accordingly it passes a 
pew decree April i, 1792, expressly declaring that all eolored 
men are entitled to the same political rights as the whites, 
Three new commissioners were sent to carry this decree into 
effect, and they were accompanied with an army of 8.000 
men of the élite of the French army. The commissioners 
with their troops arrive in due time, suppress the Colonial 
Assembly, arrest the governor, and seud him to Franee. and 
declare themselves the protectors of the negroes. An inter- 
mediate commission is uow formed composed of six whites 
and six mulattoes ; by this contrivavee peace is maintained 
for a few weeks, although the whites, as a body, formally 
refuse to be influenced by it. The commissioners soon 
find that they can effect nothing, although they are every- 
where protected by the negroes against the wrath of 
the whites. Once more they issue a decree (August 29, 
1793) increasing still more the rights and privileges of the 
negroes. This so much enraged the whites that they did 
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not hesitate to call to their aid those whom they regarded as 
the worst enemies of the negro—namely, the British. 
Nor did the latter refuse to come to their aid. 

Be it remembered that the King of England at this time 
wasGeorge III. , Whose sentiments in regard to slavery are well 
known. We will, however, state one or two facts which will 
sufliciently illustrate those sentiments. In the year 1756, 
during the reign of this sovereign, England carried off 42,000 
slaves from Africa. This number may well seem incredible ; 
butletitbe bornein mind thatshe had 130 ships engaged in the 
slave tradeat thistime.* There is nothing his Majesty ‘admired 
ip Queen Anne more than * her enlarged views on the subject 
of black labor.” And wiat these enlarged views were may be 
inferred from a despateh which her Majesty once sent the colo- 
nial government ot New York, dire cling it to take eare * that 
the Almighty should be devoutly and duly served according to 
the rites ot the Church of England; and also that the Royal 
African Company should be encouraged, and that the colony 
should have a constant and sufficient supply of merchantable 
negrors at moderate rates.” 

We mention these facts because it is very generaliy 
supposed in this country that the British were the first to 
liberate their slaves, whereas the truth is that while the 
Freneh were abolishing slavery altogether and declaring the 
negro as free as the white man, even the philanthropists 
of England were only calling for the abolition of that dis- 
grace ul trade in which, as we have se eu, 130 British vessels 
—volten more—were regularly engaged. In one month after 
the French decree in favor of the slave (April, 1791) Mr. 
Wilbertoree’s bill for the abolition of the slave trade 
was rejected by the British Parliament with indigna- 
tion t+ Seven years after (1798) it was lost by a majority 
of 8S to 833 and the traffic was not fin: ily abolished watil 
1807. But slavery remained in full force in the British 
West Ludies for 27 years longer—thatis, until August 1, 1534. 
Now, some idea may be formed of the number of ne groes 
dragged trom their homes in Atriea by the British from the 
fact that, although the number ofslav es had gre atly diminished 


The Abbe Raynal computes that at the time of his writing (1780) 
9,000,000 of slaves had been consumed by the Europeans. Cooper, in his Let- 
ters on the Slave Trade estimates the number destroyed by the traffic at 180,000,000, 


t Nothing is more common than to denounce Austria as the enemy of 
human treedom, ete. ; yet Austria abolished slavery in 1752—more than half 
a century before England did. 
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at the time of the emancipation. there still remained 770,280.* 

It will thus be understood why it was that the British 
were invited by the white colonists of Hayti to help them 
to furce back the negroes to slavery. Nor were they mis- 
taken in thinking that such an invitation would readily be 
responded to. On the 29th of August, 1793, as we have 
seen, all colored people were declared by the French 
government to be the political equals, in every respect, of 
the whites; and on the 9th of the following month several 
British regiments landed on the island under comimand of 
General Maitland They first pretended to the blacks that 
their object was only to recover some tracts of territory 
which had formerly belonged to them; but their statement 
was not accepted, 

It was now that Toussaint Louverture first brought 
himself prominently before the world as a commander. 
Hitherto he had fought against the French in the 
Spanish service ; uow he turns over to the French, who 
had liberated all of his race under their control, in order 
to attack the worst enemies of that race.t Well aware 
from experience that he was an exeellent officer and 
good soldier, the French made him commander-in-chief of 
the armies of St. Domingo. The result showed that this 
was the most judicious appointment yet made in Hayti; 
for although the British reeeived a reinforcement of 7,000 
meu just at this time, it was not long until every British 
soldier was obliged to leave the island. 

After expelling the invaders Toussaint turned his 
attention to the improvement of agriculture, the open- 
ing of eanais, the making of roads, &c.; and in ashort time 
his efforts proved remarkably successful. But Napoleon, 
now become First Consul, began to regard his acts as having 

* From authentic documents presented to Parliament in 1833, it appeared 
tual 6,500,000 Africans had been torn frou their country after 1792, that is 
afetr France and Austria had abolished siavery. 

} Some think that tue Spaniards were worse than the English in their 
tre tment of those under their control, but many Englishmen feel constrained 
to at ait that the fact was otherwise, at least in relation vo the negroes (vide 
Cooper and Butler on the slave trade). Assuming that the Spanish were the 
first to begiu the work of cruelty and inhumanity, it must be admitted as too 
true tuat the British showed themselves apt pupils in i: itating them in their 
worst atrocities. Their treatment of the Maroons, of Jamaica will suiticiently 
illu.trate this. Speaking of one of the ettorts of the latter to render them- 
selves independent, Mr. Goodrich says : ‘* The negroes were at first successful, 
but at length the English adopted the practice of the Spaniards im the exfermi- 
ngtuon of the natives. Tirey obtained blood hounds trom Cuba, by the help of which 
the Maroons were driven wnto the mountains, and ultumately obliged to sulbmit.”’ History 
of all Nations, vol, il., p. LIYd. 
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a tendency to render the colony independent ; accordingly 
he sent a fleet of thirty-six war vessels and a large number 
of transports to subdue the island. When the news reached 
Toussaint he issued a proclamation, the chiefobject of which 
was to allay the fears of is countrymen ; he told them that 
they should be prepared to receive the expedition, not as 
enemies, but as friends. The general opinion is that he did 
not believe the new troops would attack the negroes. Ac- 
cordingly, General Rochambeau entered Fort Francais 
February 2, 1802, without any resistance; but General 
Leclere found a different state of feeling at Cape Haytien. 
The commandant here was General Christopher, another 
colored man ; being called upon to surrender the town he 
sternly refused. Seeing that the French were preparing to 
attack it, and knowing that his small army was unable to 
dispute it with so superior a force, he set the place on fire 
andretreated into the interior. Several other towns were 
taken in a similar manner after more or less resistance ; and 
it was not until now that Toussaint Louverture resolved to 
oppose the French. But once resolved, it was in vain that 
Leclere made him the most tempting promises; it was in 
vain that Napoleon sent proclamations in rapid succession, 
offering a general amnesty, &c. His principal officers de- 
serted him; a price was set on his head; still he did no- 
permit himself to be defeated, although several times attackedt 
However, as all the other commanders of the blacks ceased. 
to make any serious resistance, the French general (Leclerc) 
regarded the insurrection as put down; and issued a procla- 
mation, as directed by Napoleon, declaring slavery re-estab- 
lished throughout the island. Now Toussaint attacked the 
Freneh in earnest ; hitherto he had not believed that any 
such measure was seriously contemplated. 

Shortly after the decree was issued he succeeded in 
forming a junction with the army under Christopher ; and 
the cembined colored troops soon took possession of every 
post held by the French, who were foreed to make a precip- 
itate retreat to Cape Haytien. But Napoleon, having eal- 
culated on this reaction as a consequence of the restoration 
of slavery, had in the meantime despatched strong reintorce- 
ments to Hayti. Leclere, finding himself reinforeed by 
4,500 men, again took the field at once; and this time the 
negroes were completely overpowered. All submitted and 
a general ampesty was proclaimed. ° 

Not long after the yellow fever broke out with fearful 
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violence amongst the French ; seeing their ranks thus deci- 
mated and regarding themselves as cruelly persecuted, the 
negroes broke out once more in rebellion. Toussaint, being 
suspected of having favored the new movement, if it was 
not he that had chiefly instigated it, was arrested at his 
resideuce ; and before he was allowed to make any effort to 
vindicate himself from the charge, he was embarked privately 
on one of the war vessels and sent to France, where he died 
in prison only a few months after his arrival (April, 1803). 
But Leelere, who had sent him, died before him (November, 
1802) in Hayti. The latter was succedeed in the command-in- 
chief of the French by Rochambeau, and Dessalines, another 
negro, beeame general-in-clief of the blacks. The yellow 
fever continued to make frightful ravages among the French. 
It was found towards the close of the year that not less than 
twenty thousand had perished from the combined effects uf 
disease and the sword. There was now but a remnant left 
of one of the finest armies in the world. 

The British, on becoming aware of this state of things, 
once more made a deseent on the island. Finding the small 
army left already closely invested by an overwhelming force 
of negroes at Cape Franeais, a British frigate east anchor in 
such a position as to render it impossible for the besieged to 
receive any aid from the sea. The sufferings of the French 
were so severe that they were forced to surrender to the 
British on condition that they would not be massacred by the 
negroes, but be allowed to remove their sick and wounded. 
Thus ended the power of the French in the island of Hayti. 
And that the English were not allowed to gain a very 
strong foothold upon it is sufficiently evident from the 
fact that a proclamation was issued by Dessalines, March 
29, 1804, for the massacre of all the whites on the island. 
This fact needs no comment; it is suflicient to remark, 
in passing, that it teaches a useful lesson to those who reflect 
upon it and may have dealings with armed negroes. 

The French had searcely been expelled in the manner in- 
dicated when the Haytians formally declared themselves inde- 
pendeut and appointed Dessalines governor tor life. But Napo- 
leon had declared himself emperor ; and so must Dessalines, 
who assumes the title of Jacques I. in October, 1804. But 
even his troops soon became disgusted with his tyranny ;* 


*© Even when he proclaimed a general amnesty while in power, those against 
whom he had any spite derived no benetit from that peoclamation, butwere 
put to death without mercy.— Nouvelle Biog., Générale, vol. xiii., p. 909. 
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his government was hardly worthy of the name; it was 
little better than a system of spoliation and fraud. Before 
he has completed the second year of his reign a military re- 
volt takes place and the Emperor is assassinated. 

The anarchy which prevailed during his reign was much 
increased now ; for several claimed the right to sueceed him, 
some as merely governor or president, others as king. For 
nearly a year the various chieftains continued to fight with 
each other; finally Christopher succeeded in having himself 
appointed chief magistrate for life, but only, be it remembered, 
of the northern part of the island, for Pétion became presi- 
dent at the same time of the southern part. 

In thiswe have another instructive lesson ; as there were no 
longer any whites the colored people must form themselves 
into separate nationalities, Christopher becoming the head of 
the black republic and Pétion the head of the mulatto repub- 
lic. No two races ever hated each other more cordially than 
these, and, accordingly, they were perpetually at war. 
Christopher, like his predecessor, soon became tired of the 
democratic title of president, and declared himself king in 
1811, after which he is known as Henry I. It may be 
doubted whether a baser tyrant has ever ruled even in Ashe 
anutee ; a revolt takes place in October against his authority. 
Knowing how much he was execrated and having no means 
of escape, he shot himself in order to avoid a more horrible 
and ignominious death. 

In order that the situation of the island at this time may 
be fully understood, it is necessary to bear in mind that in 
1795 Spain had ceded her part of it to France; as 
the latter was too much engaged elsewhere to avail herself 
of the gift, the former reoceupied her old colony in ISOS, 
She derived very little benefit from it, however; her posses- 
sion of it was little more than nominal, her chief object in it 
being to have at least a good landing-place so near Cuba. It 
was sufficient, however, to give the blacks an opportunity 
of once more declaring themselves free and independent ; 
and Spaiu seareely made any opposition to their doing so. 
The change created some disturbance, however. Boyer, the 
successor of Pétion, as President of tne mulatto Republic, 
took advantage of this and marched an army into the dis- 
turbed districts, and was so successful that in 1822 the whole 
of the island was united under his government. 

But was it anything the better fur this? Instead of im- 
proving under Boyer it grew worse and worse from year to 
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year. The prevailing anarchy increased tosuch an extent that 
Charles X. thought he could accomplish in Hayti what failed 
Napoleon—that is, force sabmission to such terms as it suited 
his plans to offer. The only excuse the government of France 
had at this time was that it had never recognized the in- 
dependence of Hayti. On this pretext M. De Mackau was 
despatched to Hayti in 1825, with an ordinance of three ar- 
ticles. Article Ist provided that the ports of the French part 
of the island should be opened to the ships of all nations and 
that the taxes levied on those arriving and sailing should be 
uniform, except in the case of French vessels, which should 
be required to pay only one-half; article 2d required an in- 
demnity of one hundred and fifty millions (150,000,000) ‘of 
franes, payable in five instalments ; article 3d accorded full in- 
dependence to the Haytian government on these conditions. 

Absurd as this proposition was, it was acceded to by the 
frightened President and his Legislature, because it was sus- 
tained by a squadron of two ships of the line, eight frigates 
and five brigs, which appeared betore Port-au-Prince. Thirty- 
two years previously a fleet three times as large was sent 
more than once, in vain, by the greatest conqueror of modern 
times. Now the proposed treaty was signed at once, (July 
11,1825), and the same year the first instalment was paid by 
means of a loan obtained on high interest from French capi- 
talists. In addition to this the Chamber of Representatives 
was required to passa law recognizing the remainder of 
the indemnity as a national debt. But when the next instal- 
ment became due the government had become so insolvent 
and demoralized that it could get no loan. Thus did mat- 
ters stand until 1838, when anew treaty was formed, France 
agreeing to reduce the indemnity to 60 millions, payable in six 
instalments, the last to be paid in 1867 (the present year); 
but only two instalments were paid when a revolution broke 
out (1842), which forced Boyer to flee. 

This revolution resulted in dividing the colony once more 
into two republics—the black avd the mulatto—one called 
the Haytian Republic, the other the Dominican Republic. 
The president of the former marched into the territory of the 
latter with 20,000 menfor the avowed purpose of conquering 
it; but he was soon anxious to return as speedily as possible to 
his own part of the island. The failure decided his fate, for he 
was immediately banished. He was succeeded by Guerrier 
who died in less than a year; some say that grief at the wretch- 
ed state of his country was the cause of his death, while others 
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attribute it to poison. Pierrot was appointed te succeed 
him, but he only conducted the affairs of the government for 
a few weeks, when he resigned his power and retired into 
private life, regarding it as a hopeless task to bring order out 
of such chaos. 

Pierrot was succeeded by Riclié, who died so suddenly 
after being installed as President that there seemed good 
reason to believe that he was poisoned. The next president 
was Faustin Soulouque. Faustin, like several of his prede- 
cessors, did not like to see any republic in Hayti but his 
own; and, accordingly, one of his first exploits was to in- 
vade the eastera territory with an army of 5,000 blacks. He 
was opposed by a mulatto named Santana, with only 400 
men; but the number was sufficient, for Faustin was com- 
pletely defeated April 21, 1849, at Las Carreras and forced 
to make a precipitate retreat to his capital. He informed 
his people that he declined to fight, not because he had any 
fear of 10,000 mulattoes, but he feared that the French, Eng- 
lish, and Americans had all combined to subdue Hayti and di- 
vide it amongst them. Of course, then, his best policy both as 
a general, a statesman, and a patriot, was to return home as 
rapidly as possible, and prepare to meet the treacherous com- 
bination that was being made against his country. 

Absurd as the story was, it was readily accepted. He 
affected to make great preparations to resist the allied armies of 
Europe and America, and suggested that, as a strong govern- 
ment was essential in such a crisis, it was best for him to be- 
come Emperor; not that he cared anything for the title—he 
preferredthat of president—but he was atways ready to sacri- 
fice his own wishes for the good of his country! All this, too, 
was believed by the large m: yor ity of the people; and, ace ord- 
ingly, he mounted the i imperii al throne in August of the same 
year, assuming the title of Faustin L, Emperor of Hayti. 

It would be impossible to burlesque the court with 
which the new sovereign surrounded himself; not only did 
he appoint princes and princesses of the blood, dukes, 
marquises, counts, lords, barons, &c.; he also founded two 
orders of knighthood, that of St. Faustin and the Legion of 
Honor. But all this had its serious as well as its ludicrous 
side; for, to support such pomp money was required, and 
accordingly the people were plundered without remorse. 
They endured the systematic robberies perpetrated upon 
them in virtue of arbitrary edicts—sometimes without any 
edict—until they could dosonolonger. Then another insur- 

VOL. XIV. NO. XXVIII. 11 
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rection takes place, headed by Geffrard, one of the imperial 
generals ; Faustin is forced to fly, and Geffrard declares the 
republic and himself restored its President. This was in Feb- 
ruary, 1559; butin September of the same year the new 
ruler was attacked at his own residence as a tyrant, and his 
daughter was shot, through a window, having been mistaken 
for himself by the conspirators, 

srief as this sketch is, it may well seem a caricature ; it 
is, however, but too true; indeed, it gives but a faint idea of 
the miserable, gloomy, constantly retrograding condition 
of the negroes in Hayti under negro rule. Far be it from 
us to attribute this to the emane ipation of the slaves; we 
entertain nosuch theory; althougheertain it is that the people 
in general were much better off while slave ry existed than 
they are now. But they were so not on account of slavery, 
but in spite of its baneful influence ; they were so because 
they had then the white man to think for them, to guide 
them, and show them how the products of their rich and 
prolific soil could be made availabie. 

It may seem strange how well the negroes foug!it in their 
wars with the French, Spaniards, and English; how 
often they defeated some of the best troops in the world. 
But they had not then entirely discarded the guidance 
of the whites; and be it remembered that the black 
generals who distinguished themselves so well had the 
aivantage of the best military instruction in the world. 
If they defeated the French by overwhelming superiority 
of numbers it was the French themselves who had taught 
them to do so. Several of them had been thoroughly 
educated in France;* and many who had never been in 
that country had been educated at home by French, 
Spaniards and English. When the degenerate rulers, uot con- 
tent with banishing the whites, caused large numbers of 
them to be massacred in cold blood, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand that the condition of the country became worse and 
worse from year to year. 





© This was true, for example, of Vincent Ogé, who was educated in Paris, 
and after his return to Hayti in 1790, was broken on the whee! with his 
brother, while 21 of his followers were hanged for having excited an insurrec- 
tion. 

Toussaint Louverture was well educated by his master, M. Bailly, captain 
of a French merchant ship, who had purchased him from his former owner 
with the intention of preparing him for his liberty. In short he allowed him 
all the opportunities possessed by his son, including the use of a good library. 
While Toussaint was reading the Abbé Raynal’s Histoore des deux Indes, he met 
with the passage which says that ‘‘One day a black would appear whose 
mission it would be to avenge his outraged race,’’ and passionately exclaimed, 
** Raynal est prophite d moi."’ 
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For the proofof this we have not to depend upon mere as- 
sertion ; the vastly diminished products of industry prove 
it. The change that has taken place in this respect would 
seem utterly incredible were it not supported by the coneur- 
rent testimony of all the commercial nations in the world. 
Nay, the markets alone, or the statistics of exports and im- 
ports of France, England, and the United States, would place 
the fact beyond doubt. Thus, will it be believed that the 
exports of Hayti were eight times as great seventy years ago 
as they are now, while the population is nearly, if not quite, 
twice as large now as it was then? In 1798 the exporta- 
tions of the island amounted to 135,000,000 of franes, while 
its importations from France alone amounted to 54,000,000, 
In short, the products of its industry kept in busy oceupa- 
tion 710 vessels. manned by 18,400 sailors. But how many 
do they oceupy at the present day? Certainly not more 
than one hundred, if so many. 

A few plain figures which may be found in any of the 
works placed at the head of thisarticle will explain the differ- 
ence. Thus in 1791, the year the National Assembly passed a 
decree declaring the blacks equal to the whites, the exports 
of coffee for the island amounted to 68,151,180 franes ; the 
sugar exported the same year amounted to 163,405,220. In 
1804 the former had diminished more than one-half—to 
31,000,000 ; and the latter in nearly the same proportion— 
to 47,600,000. In 1822 the exportation of sugar had di- 
minished to 625,541 lbs. 

At the present day there is no sugar worth mention- 
ing exported from Hayti; the amount of coffee is not one- 
fourth as much as it used to be, and the amount of cotton 
is not one-tenth as much. Instead of cultivating sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and other commodities which would enrich 
the country, while they would contribute much to the 
comiorts of the people of every country in Europe and 
America, both the blacks and mulattoes devote their atten- 
tion to cutting wood and to the crudest kind of agriculture. 

In a word, the negro has abandoned the plantation for the 
forest ; and hence it is that almost the only exports worth 
mentiouing made by either of the two republies, which divide 
the island, and between which there is just now a sort of 
armed truce, are different kinds of wood. These few plain, 
undisputed facts afford more instruction as to what negroes 
will do, and what they will come to when left to them- 
selves, and taught to believe that they are the equals of the 
whites, than any amount of declamatory speeching. 
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Art. VII. 1. Untted States Astronomical Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere during the Years 1849, ’50,’51, 52. Vol. LIL. 
The Solar Parallaz. By Licur. J. M. Ginuss, LL. D., Super- 
intendent Pub. Doc. Washington: 1556. 


2, Astronomical and Meteorological Observations made at the 
United States Naval Observatory during the Year 1863. — By 
Caprain J. M. Gituss, U.S. N., Superinteudeut Pub. Doe, 
Washington: 1860, 


Nexyr to the earth the sun is to us the most important 
body in the universe. A body on which so much of our 
physical happiness depends must, at an early age, have 
stimulated mankind to make exertions to ascertain its 
distance. At first appearance it might have seemed 
imposssible to measure the distance of a body to which it is 
impossible for us to go. But the ingenuity of man seems 
to know no bounds ; and when he has once determined to solve 
a question, the meaus of doing it are certain to be discovered. 

“ The measure of the sun’s distance,” says the English 
Astronomer Royal, Airy, “ has always been considered the 
noblest problem in astronomy.” To this Dr. Gould adds: 
* This distance, known or unknown, is. and must ever be, 
the standard length in which every linear measure of & 
celestial object beyond the mocn is directly or indirectly ex- 
pressed ; whether it be the distance of a satellite, a comet, or 
a fixed star; the dimensions of a planet, or the gauge of a 
nebula. It is the astronomical unit, and every stellar 
distance is only Knowu as a proportional one until this unit 
is established. It is, therefore, manifestly the duty of 
astrouowers to flinch from no labor which gives a remote 
prospect of increasing the precision of our measurement of 
this fundamental quantity.” 

Let us vow sketch the history of the many attempts that 
have been made by astronomers in all ages of the world, 
from the most ancient of which we have any account down 
to the most recent, to determine the sun’s distance. We shall 
thus learn how one difficulty after another has been over- 
come in approximating to the solution of this important but 
difficult problem. “hose who have no knowledge of the 
fundamental principles ou which the solution of this problem 
is based can have but a faint conception of the reliance to 
be placed on the astronomer’s determination of this very 
wuportant astronomical unit. 
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In order to find the distance of the sun from the earth, 
we must, in geveral, know the numerical value of his paral- 
laz. Parallax may be defined to be the apparent change ot 
place of an object in consequence vt being viewed from 
different points not in the same straight line with that object. 
These are the methods of finding the distance of the sun 
from the earth without finding the parallax direetly ; we 
shall mention each in its proper place. 

Cleomedes offered the following arguinent to prove that 
the sun is /urger than it appears to be, and, consequently, 
that his distance must be considerable. He said that when 
the sun is rising behind a mour.tain the edges of his dise 
are often, at the same time, seen on the opposite sides of the 
mountain; and he interred that the sun, which appears no 
more than a foot in diameter, must in reality be larger 
than the mountain. 

Aristarchus, who flourished about 230 years B. C., 
proposed a method for determining the distance of the sun 
by comparing his distance with that of the moon, and, con- 
sequently, finding it without knowing the solar parallax. 
If we could tell exactly when the moon’s dise is dichotomized, 
or half enlightened, we should then know that the triangle 
formed by lines connecting the ceutres of the earth, sun, and 
moon, would be right-angled at the moon; and as the sun 
and moon are then frequently both above the horizon, the 
angular distance between them can be measured, and thus 
the three angles of the triangle will? become known and the 
relation of the sides will be known, aud henee the ratio of the 
sun’s distance to that of the moon will also be kuown. As the 
distance of the moon is pretty accurately known, the distance 
of the sun can be found. This is the first method of finding 
the sun’s distance without a kuowledge of his parallax. 
Aristarchus attempted to put it into practice. He 
found the angular distance between the sun and the 
moon equal to 87%, or the angle at the centre of the sua 
equal to 8°. This makes the distance of the sun nineteen 
times as great as that of the moon.* This we now 
know to be tar from correct, but it must have assisted 
materially in enabling the ancients to form a conception of 
the approximate magnitude of the universe. The great 
difficulty with the method of Aristarchus consisted iu deter- 
mining exactly when the moon’s dise was dichotomized, and in 


® The Origin and Progress of Astronomy, by John Narrien, F. RA “8., pp. 
206-207. 
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measuring the angular distance between the sun and moon 
with such instruments as he possessed. Instead of the angle 
at the sun being 3°, as found by Aristarchus, we now know 
it to be no more than 8S‘ or 9%, 

Although the modern astronomer could approximate much 
more nearly to the relative distances of the sun and moon 
by this method, yet he would meet with too many obstacles 
in the way ot bringing it practically into use to make it 
valuable in these days of exact determination. In conse- 
queuee of the roughness of the lunar surtace, which is brought 
out as soon as it is examiuved with a telese cope ot moderate 
power, the line which divides the dark from the illuminated 
part becomes so broken that it would be with no little 
difficulty that the time could be determined when it exactly 
bisects the lunar disc. Again, the unequal retraction to 
which the sun and moon are subject when they are both 
above the horizon renders the exact determination of the 
angular distance of the sun from the moou a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Suceveding philosophers, by employing the method of 
Aristarelius and making more exact measurements, arrived 
at much more approximate results. Pliny informs us that 
Posidonius found the distance of the sun and moon from the 
earth to be respectively 500,000,000 and 2,000,000 stadia, 
which determination makes the distance of the sun 260 
times that of the moon —a result far from the truth, but a 
great step towards an exact cetermination. It is thought, 
however, that this result was brought out only by a fortu- 
nate compensation of errors. 

Phe Arabian astronomers have given numbers expressing 
the distanee of the sun from the earth, but these seem to 
be derived from theory rather than from direct measure- 
ment. Alfraganus makes the distance of the sun equal to 
610 diameters of the earth; and Ibu Junis increased it to 
883 diameters. = These numbers, although far from being 
correct, served to convey more accurate ideas of the magni- 
tude of the physical universe. 

Copernicus adopted a value of the sun’s distance corre- 
sponding to 571 diameters of the earth. A distauce nearly 
the same was adopted by other astronomers that lived about 
his time or a little later. Tycho Brahé, the great Danish 
astronomer, by his accurate observations, laid the founda- 
tion for more exact knowledge re spec ting the sun’s distance. 


* Narrien’s Origin and Progress of Astronomy, p- 307. 
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While Kepler was engaged in his celebrated researches 
on the planet Mars, and by means of which he discovered 
two of the well-known laws of physical astronomy, which 
bear his name, he took the opportunity to institute a search- 
ing scrutiny into the value of the solar parallax by reduc- 
ing in the most careful way the numerous ob- 
servations of Tycho Brahé. The conclusion to which he 
finally arrived was that the solar parallax did not exceed 
one minute of are. This value of the sun’s parallax makes 
his distance only the one-seventh of what it is now known 
to be. In 1609, in his * New Astronomy, or Commen- 
taries on the Motions of Mars,’’ he regarded it difficult to as- 
sign limits to the solar parallax nearer than O° 4 55” and 
0° 1’ 45”, corresponding to a distance of 350 and 1,000 
diameters of the earth. “ In his Ephemerides for 1617 and 
1617, he supposed the parallax to be 2’ 29”, according 
to Tycho Brahé, who deduced it from observations of 
the moon. Peter Criiger, Kepler’s intimate friend, up- 
braided him for removing the sun ‘to such a huge dis- 
tance,’ which would destroy the value of all Tycho’s tables, 
atter he had himself adopted, the Tychonian value in the 
Ephemeris a few years before; but Kepler replied that he 
had studied the subje ct. with care, and did not hesitate to 
reduce T'ycho’s parallax by Ll’ 40”, or two-thirds of its whole 
amount.”* Kepler finally adopted a value of the sun’s 
distance equal to 1,800 diameters of the earth, correspond- 
ing to a parallax of 49”. This parallax is still five-and-a- 
halt times too great 

In 1647 Godtrey Wendelin, a Belgian astronomer, deduced 
a parallax from morning and evening observations of the 
moon equal to 15” at the outside. This corresponds to a 
distance of 6,870 diameters of the earth. He fixed, as the 
most probable number, 7,328 diamete rs. In 1665 Rieciolus 
thought the above value of the sun’s distance foo great, and 
fixed upon a value of the solar parallax between 25” and 
30”, and coneluded that neither of these values could be 
more than a few seconds of are from the truth. 

The next attempt to determine the solar parallax 
was made by Cassini and Richer. The former re- 
solved to attack the problem indirectly by finding the par- 
allax of the planet Mars. When Mars is in opposition he 








Gould’s Treatise on the Solar Parallax, U. 8. Naval Ast. Expedition, p. xi; 


and Grant's Hist. Phys Ast., p. 211. 
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is much nearer the earth than the sun; and by finding the 
parallax, and thence the distance of Mars, we can arrive at 
the distance of the sun from the earth by means of Kepler’s 
third law. In consequence of the great eccentricity of the 
orbit of Mars, his distance from the earth at different oppo- 
sitions is very various, as may be seen by the following 
table. If the earth’s distance from the sun be called unity, 
the distance of Mars from the earth will be at the opposi- 
tion li— 


1860, about July 21....ccccccccsccccose = 0.38 
1862, * PE B sicuccsasancsas Oe Oe 
1869, * February 13.....6.ceeee-- == 0.68 
is7il, * , OS" SE ee ee we O68 
1877, ** September 3.............. <= 0.37 


We thus see that the distance of Mars at one opposition 
may be little more than half of what it is at another.* 

The French Academy sent M. Richer, in 1672, to Cay- 
enne, in South America, to make observations on Mars, then 
in opposition, while Cassini, Picard, aud Roemer made 
observations upon the planet at Paris and Brion. ‘ The 
planet had been compared, both at Cayenne and Paris, with 
Aquarius 2x, but Cassini did not succeed in obtaining any 
good value, farther than deducing an upper limit otf 9%, if 
the observations were to be trusted. In 1684, however, 
Cassini published a memoir revising his computations from 
the materials, and from correspondent observations, in 1672, 
September Sth, 9th, and 24th, deduced as the equatorial 
horizontal parallax of Mars, 254”, = 3,” corresponding toa 
solar parallax of 9”. 5 = 1,” ora distance from the earth 
of 21,600 terrestrial semi-diameters, and with a possible 
error of 2,000 or 3,000 semi-diameters. From these values 
he interred the true diameter of the sun to be just one hun- 
dred times that of the earth.t 

We have new given an account of the first set of obser- 
vatious that gave the observers a value of the parallax 
which we may call approximate, since we know it to 
be embraced within the limits of the probable error of the 
result. 

It the planet Mars or any other celestial body be 
viewed when it rises, and also when it sets, it will not be 
seen in the same direction, even if the body and the earth 





® See Smithsonian Report for 1859, p. 295. 
t Gould, U.S. N. Ast. Ex., p. Lxiii. 
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were to remain stationary in their orbits during the interval 
between rising and setting, since the observer will be carried 
by the rotation of the earth over a space of many miles 
during the time that elapses between the former and the 
latter observation. In this way it can be seen that a 
parallax could be measured if the body be near enough to 
have a measurable parallax. 

About the time when the observations mentioned 

above were made, Cassini, with Roemer and Sedileau, 
triel the method of parallaxes in right ascension; a 
method which he first suggested and which he employed 
to ascertain the distance of the great comet of 1680. As 
satisfactory observations cannot be made on a celestial body 
when near the horizon, it is necessary to make the required 
observations when the body is at some distanee above 
it. Cassini’s method was to take observations made 
on opposite sides of the meridian, and by comparing them 
to deduce a geocentric parallax, or a parallax as viewed 
from the centre of the earth. Hewas unable, however, 
to arrive at any satisfactory result, although he bestowed a 
great amount of labor on the investigation. 

Professor Airy, the Astronomer Royal of England, ree- 
ommends this method as not on ‘ly w orthy of a fair trial, but 
as the best of all methods for finding the parallax of Mars. 
It affords a longer base-line, which gives tlie par 
allactic angle “ than the best whieh can be obtained by me- 
ridional combination of two observations. At Madras, in In- 
dia, the angle to be measured would be about 44”. To this 
it is to be added that the method is aitended with no expense 
whatever ; that the observations, which are compared, are 
made with the same telescope and by the same observer or the 
same series of observers; that there is none of the tediousness, 
the wearying correspondence, or the doubt which is insep- 
arable {rom observations requiring distant co-operation ; and 
that the observer is supported by the feeling that his own 
unassisted observations will give a perfect system of means 
for deciding one of the most lmportant questious in astron- 
omy.” * 

Flamstead, who had been observing in England, com- 
pared his observations ou Mars with those of Kicher, and he 
fixed the upper limit of the paraliax of Mars at 25’’, so that 
the solar parallax could not exceed 10’, or tiie distance 
21, oud t te ‘rrestrial semi-diameters. 


= Smithsonian Report for 18: 0, D. 206, 
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The transit of Mereury across the sun’s dise in 1677, Oc- 
tober 25th, was observed by Dr Halley at St. Helena, but 
the result was not satisfactory. Mereury is too near the sun 
to render his transit of any value in determining the solar 
parallax. The reason is that he is nearer the sun than he is 
to the earth. 

In the year 1740 La Caille went to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he male a large number of observations of the 
declination of Mars iu opposition ; and by comparing these 
with corre sponding observations made in the northern hemi- 
sphere, extending through six weeks, he deduced 10’’.2 as 
the value of the solar parallax. In 1741 he repeated the in- 
vestigation with about the same result. In 1751 he 
computed the mean of four correspondent observations on 
Venus at her inferior conjunction and deduced the value 
10’'.38 as the equatorial, horizontal parallax of the sun ; and 
he thought that 10.25 might be taken as a value of the so- 
lar parallax, not differing either way from the truti more 
than 0.25 

In 1760 Tobias Mayer tried a new method for determin- 
ing the solar parallax; he did so by means of the lunar 
theory. In carrying the approximations in the lunar theory 
tothe third order aterm arises in the perturbations in the longi- 
tude whose argument simply depends on the angular dis- 
tance between the sun aud moon, and one of the tactors of 
the coetlicient of which is the ratio of the mean distance of 
the sun and moon trom the earth.* This coetflicient had up 
“ that time been a pg by employing a value of the so- 
lar parallax equal to 10.8. Mayer, by deriving the value of 
this coeflicient trom chacoaiien was en: tbled to deduce 
a value of the solar parallax equal to 7.8 and this he thought 
could not differ trom the truth more than a twenty-lourth of 
its value. This is the second method of finding the distance 
of the sun without a previous knowledge of the solar paral- 
lax, the moon’s distance being accurately known. Since 
Mayer’s day other mathematicians have attained more accu- 
rate values of the solar parallax by this method than he 
had.t 

James Gregory, a very celebrated English philosopher and 
mathematician, first pointed out the utility of the transits 
of Veuus tor finding the v jalue of ‘the solar r par allax.j Although 





* Airy’ s Math. Truets p 57. 
¢ Théorw Analytique du Systéme du Monde. For Pontécoulant, vol. iv, p. 606. 
} Grant’s Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 428. 
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Gregory was the first to show that the transits of Venus 
might be used to determine the sun’s parallax, yet it was Dr. 
Edmund Halley who urged astronomers to make all necessary 
preparation to ‘observe so im portant a phe nomenon. Hal- 
ley’s earliest reference to the subject was in 1679. Subse- 
quently he tovk up the subject again in the volumes of the 
Philosophical Transactions tor i694 and 1716. Gregory 
mentioned the subject as early as 1663. The ability with 
which Halley expounded the pee uliar advantages of the 
transits of Venus, for determining the distance of the sun 
from the earth, had the effeet to arouse the different govern- 
ments of Europe to send expeditions to several parts of the 
world to observe the transits of 1761 and 1769. 

it we imagine the planet Venus to pass between the 
eartli and the sun, it will appear to traverse the dise of the 
latter in a straight line, and the position of this line on the 
solar dise will depend on the observer's place on the earth. 
If there were two observers, one situated as tar north 
and the other situated as far south of the plane 
ot the ecliptic as possible, and that they would ob- 
serve the transit well, then the two lines along 
which the planet would appear to move would be 
separated from each other by a considerable distance; and 
by being able to determine this distance the astronomer 
could then caleulate the solar parallax. The distance of 
Venus from the earth at the time ot a transit is to the dis- 
tance of Venus from the sun very nearly as 7 is to 183; and 
it will readily be seen that the distance between the fe tong 
vers (measured in @ straight line) is to the distance between 
the lines of transit on the solar dise in the same ratio. 

We thus see that the distance which has to be measured on 
the sun’s dise, is more than two and a halt times as greatas the 
distance between the observers. ‘This is one advantage of 
the transit ot Venus for finding the solar parallax. ‘Tie angle 
formed at the centre of the planet by the two lines reaching 
from that point to the two observers is her parallax. 
This parallax, then, will be about two-and-a-half 
times as great as the corresponding one of the sun. We 
thus see that if there was an error of one second ot are in 
measuring the parallax of Venus, it would effect the value 
of the solar parailax to the amount of but two-fifths of a 
second of are. Besides this advantage, the parallax of Ve- 
nus can be measured more accurately by observing the be- 
ginning and duration of the transit than by measuring the 
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parallax directly, other things being equal. This shows 
that many things conspire to render the transits of Venus 
very Important phenomena for determining the solar paral- 
lax. As soon as the distance of Venus trom the earth is 
made known that of the san from the earth results at once 
by means of Kepler’s third law. 

\ sufficient time before the transit of June the 6th, 1761, 
several European governments despatched astrouomers to 
suitable situations in different parts of the earth to observe 
it. The English sent Dr. Maskelyne to St. Helena; and 
Mason and Dixon (who subsequently measured an are of the 
meridian in this country) were destined for Sumatra; but, 
fortunately for astronomy, a want of time induced them to 
Stor at the Cape of Good Tope, which proved to bea much 
more desirable situation. The French Academy sent Pingré 
to Rodrigues, in the Indian Ocean. Another Fiench astron- 
omer (Chappe) was sent by the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences to Tobolsk, in Siberia; and a Russian astronomer, 
(Rumowski) to Selinghinusk, near Lake Baikal, on the Mongo- 
lian frontier. Lesides these, all the observatories in Murope 
were put in requisition, and observations were made at 
several missionary stations in Southern and Eastern Asia. 

Che various observations were published aud the solar 
parallax compute dd, but the results were anything else than 
harmonious. The value of the parallax deduced varies from 
8.33 to LO”.10. In short, the transit of 1761 did not add 
much to our knowledge of the astrouomical unit. We be- 
lieve that the only American observation on this transit was 
made by prote ssor Jolin Winthrop, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. For the purpose of finding a favorable statiou he re- 
paired to St. Jolin’s, New Brunswick. — His observations 
were published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London tor 1764. 

The tailure of the transit of L761 to add much to our 
knowledge of the solar parallax without doubt possessed 
sone advantage, for it stimulated astronomers to make greater 
exertions to observe the transit of 1769 with the greatest 
possible accuracy ; and, besides, it was known that more 
than a century must pass betore another such oppor 
tunity would present itself. In other respects the transit of 
1769 was more favorable for determining the solar parallax 
than its immediate predecessor, The best stations were 
occupied, and “both ingress and egress were visible at 
numerous and widely remote points, which was not the 
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case in 1761. Finally, an eclipse of the sun followed close 
after the transit, affording an excellent opportunity for fix- 
ing the longitude of the places of observation.” 

Every exertion was put forward by the votaries of as- 
tronomy to obtain accurate results ; and well has the late M. 
Encke said: Whatever may be the future judgment as to 
the actual issue, posterity will never be able to reproach 
either the astronomers or the governments of that period 
with having neglected to call sufficiently careful attention to 
the more important points, or with having failed to further 
and support scientific efforts with sufficient readiness.” 

The transit of 1769 took place on the 3rd of June, and 
a sullicient time previous to it the different governments of 
Europe seut observers to the most eligible points to observe 
it. The famous expedition of Captain Cook to the South Sea 
was for that purpose, when the transit was observed by Mr. 
Green, the astronomer, Captain Cook, and Dr. Solander, the 
botanist to the expedition. Wales and Dymond were sent to 
Hudson’s Bay ; Mason and Dixon observed in Ireland; and 
an expedition under the direction of Mr. Call was seut to 
Madras. 

The French Academy sent Pingré to St. Domingo and 
the Abbé Chappe to California. Chappe died there in 
August following, but his observations were preserved by one 
of his assistants and sent to Paris. The St. Petersburg 
Academy sent astronomers to three different stations in Lap- 
landi—to one on the banks of the Lena, to another on theshores 
of the Caspian, and to several in the interior of Asia. 

The King of Denmark seut M. Hell, Protessor of 
Astronomy in Vienna, to Wardhus, at the northern extrem- 
ity of Norway. Sauman observed in Finland. In this 
country the American Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia, under the lead of the learned Dr. Rittenhouse, who 
had charge of the stations at Norriston; Dr. Ewing of the 
one in Philadelphia; and Mr. Biddle of one near Cape Hen- 
lopen. The day was fine and good observations were 
taken. 

The solar parallax was deduced from the published obser- 
vations by different computers, who obtained differeut re- 
sults, differing, however, much less from one another than 
from the transit of 1761. Planmann found 8”.43 asthe value 
of the equatorial horizontal parallax of the sun; Lalande; 
8”.50; Simith, 8.605; Lexell, 8”.68; Maskelyne, §”.723, 
Pingré, 5.81; Hornsby, 8.78; and Euler, 8”.82. In 1808 
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Ferrer subjected the observations to a new discussion, and 
obtained the result 8”.615; and again, in 1815, to a very 
thorough discussion, which was posthumously published in 
1832, from which he found for the value of the parallax 
8".577 = 0.3. The highest authority, however, and the 
one now followed, is the discussion of the late Pro- 
fessor Encke, of Berlin. In 1822 he published a volume 
containing a review and thorough discussion of the 
observations of the transit of 1761, June 6th, de- 
ducing the final value 8”.4905—0”.607. In 1624 he published 
a second volume containing a similar critical examination 
and discussion of the observations of the transit of 1769, 
June the 8rd. In this volume he makes a certain correction 
disregarded in the first volume, and finally obtains as the 
value of the equatorial horizontal parallax of the sun the 
following values: 
From the transit of 1761........ 8”.5309 — 07.0623 
From the transit of 1769........ 1”.6030 — 0”.0460 
From the two together ..... -... 8 5776 — 0”.0370 
The station at Wardhus, or Wardo Island, in the Aretic 
Ocean, at the northeastern extremity of Norway, was a very 
important one for the observation of the transit of 1769, and 
to this place, as has already been mentioned, Hell 
was sent. Numerous cireumstanees tended to throw sus- 
picion on his published observations. Without stopping 
to detail everything that was afterwards discovered, suffice 
it to say that, in 1834, Prof. Littron, of Vienna, learned that 
sume of the papers of Hell were in the possession of 
an Austrian gentleman. With a desire to obtain some clue 
to the Wardhus observations, Prof. Littron asked permission 
tu consult them. This was uot only granted, but all of 
Hell’s MSS. were presented to the Vienna Observa- 
tory. Prof. Littron found among them Hell’s astro- 
nomical note-book for the days June the 2d—4th, 1769. 
He found that the record of the original observations of the 
transit had been erased. Hewas only able to find two 
observations, one of ingress and the other of egress, upon 
which relianee appears warrantable. Hell substituted other 
figures, derived from calculation, for the original record. Af- 
ter obtaining these facts, Encke recomputed the solar paral- 
lax and obtained the final result from both transits, equal to 
8”.57116 — 0”.0370, and this is the value now employed. 
It gives the mean distance of the sun from the earth 95,- 
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360,000 — 412,000 miles; or the probable error is less than 
half a million of miles. 

In i824, Burg, following the footsteps of Mayer, deduced 
a value of the solar parallax from the Lunar Theory equal to 
§”.62. Inthesame manner La Place obtained 8”.61 ; Ponté- 
coulant, 8”.63 ; Lubboch, 8’.84 and 8”.81; Hansen, 8”.58 ; 
Leverrier, $”.95. 

As the reader will see, the results derived from all the 
methods mentioned give a somewhat uncertain value to the 
solar parallax, and the need of a more exact determination 
of this important element was for some time felt. The next 
transit of Venus will not take place till the year 1874, and 
it was thought advisable to try some other method by means 
of which the adopted value might either be confirmed or 
corrected. To effect this Dr. Gerling, of the Marburg Uni- 
versity, proposed to make observations on the planet 
Venus about the pericd of her stationary points and 
retrograde motion, in opposite hemispheres (northern 
and southern) and nearly under the same meridian.® 
Dr. Gerling wrote to Lieut. J. M. Gilliss in 1847, 
explaining bis method and urging him to undertake 
observations for this purpose. After mneh correspondence, 
and two years spent in preparation, Prof. Gilliss finally set 
sail on the 16th August, 1849, of fur the western coast of 
South America. A detailed account of the origin of the expe- 
dition, and many other things connected with it, will be 
found in the Introduction to the volume referred to, at the 
foot of page 16. After an absence of thirty-nine months, 
Prof. Gilliss reached home, having made the necessary ob- 
servations, together with many others not having a direct 
bearing on the determination of the solar parallax. The mass 
of observations was placed in the hands of Dr. B. A. Gould, 
a young but able astronomer and mathematician ; and he 
treated the subject ina most thorough manner, subjecting 
the whole series toa rigid serutiny. From this discussion he de- 
duced, as the value of the equatorial horizontal parallax ot the 
sun, 8”.5, a value a little less than that deduced by Encke 
from the transits of Venus, and corresponding to a distance 
from the earth of 96,160,000 statute miles. 

The opposition of Marsin 1862 being favorable for the 
determination of his parallax,t Captain Gilliss determined 


® See vol. iii, p. iii, of the U. S. N. Ast. Exp. to Chili in South America, 
tT See page 6. 
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to take the advantage of that circumstance, and invited 
the directors of different observatories to co-operate with 
him in making observations during the months of September 
and October of that year on his position. These observations 
give for the sun’s parallax the value $”.8415, a result cor- 
responding very nearly with that deduced by Subboch from 
the Lunar Theory. The error is supposed not to exceed 
one-tenth of asecond of are. This parallax corresponds to 
a distance of 92,400,000 miles. Experiments on the veloc- 
itv of Jight made by M. Foucault give a parallax equal to 
8.86; and similar experiments by M. Fizeau give »’.52° 

The mean height of the barometer is connected with the 
velocity ot the earth’s rotation, and with its velocity in its 
orbit, and hence with the distance of the sun. As yet, this 
method can only give a rough approximation to the dis- 
tance of the sun, but it is valuable as affording the means, 
when the necessary observations accumulate, of corrobora- 
ting the results of other methods. Pliny Earle Chase finds 
by this the mean distance of the sun to be about 
91,000,000 miles.t This is the third methoa of finding the 
sun’s distance without a knowledge of the parallax. 

We tlius see that several different methods give very 
nearly the same value of the sun’s equatorial, horizontal 
parallax, and all future observations must be directed to the 
reduction of the small probable error which now exists in 
the most accurate determination of the sun’s distance. 

The next transit of Venus will take place in 1874, fol- 
lowed by anotherin 1882. All civilized nations will doubt- 
less vie with each other in making accurate observations on 
60 important a phenomenon; and, although the late 
late Professor Encke said that nothing but the utmost accuracy 
in the observations can compeusate for the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of the transits as compared with that of 1769, 
yet we expect a more exact determination than any previous. 
Of the next two transits that of 1882 will be the most 
favorable one for the determination of the sun’s parallax. 





* Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxxvi (1869), p. 171. 
¢ Ibid. vol. xxxvii, p. 411. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Annual Reports of Insurance Companies for 1866. 
New York, Hartford, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


2. Report on the Condition of the Sun Mutual Insurance Compan y, 
Albany: February, 1867. 


Iw the original prospectus to our journal issued more than seven years 
&go, we promised our readers and friends that we would “ fearlessly dis- 
cuss every subject in which the public had an interest, and expose charla- 
tanism and fraud in whatever forms they presented themselves.” In 
accordance with this promise we gave that attention to insurance which 
we thought its importance claimed. We were, however, in no hurry to 
obtrude our views on the public; we had issued nine quarterly numbers 
before we uttered ene word on the subject. In the meantime we ex- 
posed various systems of imposition, and criticised whatever seemed re- 
prehensible to us in the working of several institutions, public and private. 
We did not thus postpone the consideration of Insurance for more than 
two years because we thought it less important to the public than the 
other subjects which we had discussed before it, but because it required 
more investigation and reflection. We were not the less impressed 
with the advisableness of this hesitancy from the fact that years pre- 
viously we had made a careful study of the theory of insurance, although 
we have never been connected directly or indirectly with any company, 
in Europe or America, 

Our first article on insurance, published.in September number, 1862, 
was entitled “Quackery of Insurance Companies.” We had the pleasure 
of seeing this copied by the newspapers in all parts of the country ; at the 
same time we were subjected to the greatest abuse by the insurance papers 
which derived their chief means of subsistence from the very parties 
whose modus operandi we exposed, Not content with this the latter 
had attacks on us inserted in the form of advertisements in such of the 
morning papers as they could not bribe to lend them their editorial col- 
hns for that purpose. As a specimen of these advertisements our read- 
ers will perliaps, remember one which appeared in the ** Daily Times” of 
this city a few days after the publication of the number containing the 
article alluded to. All this, however, did us much more good than harm, 
for the more our article was read by intelligent men the better it was 
liked, although many thought that we must have been mistaken in some 
particulars. None thanked us more warmly than the officers of insur- 
ance companies that were, and still are, honestly disposed. These, one 
and all, ofYered us every facility in their power to investigate the subject, 
and expressed their regret that such an exposure had not been made years 
earlier. 
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In this article we did not designate any company as fraudulent,* but 
this was not necessary in order to excite the ire of a large number who, 
from tleir writhings, showed but too plainly that the cap fitted them. We 
confess it surprised us not a little to find that among those who 
evinced most indignation towards us for our “ impertinence” was the 
President of the Sun Mutual-Marine. When we went to him, as we did 
to other underwriters, to seek facts and statistics for our second article, he 
acted much more like a bully in an ale-house, than like a gent!eman en- 
gaged in a respectable and honest business. Nor did we shrink from saying 
soat the time. Neither his boasted millions, nor his threats, deterred us 
from giving our impressions of himself and his company. Up to this 
time we had not concerned ourselves in any manner about one or the oth- 
er; we knew no more about Mr. Grinnell, personally, than we did about 
the king of Ashantee, and we knew as littleabout ** the Sun Mutual” as we 
did about the privy council of that despot. But feeling satisfied that 
there must be something wrong, we resolved to learn what we could and 


give theresults to the public. What success we had will best appear from 
an extract or two. We take the following passage from our second article 


entitled “ Insurance Quackery and its Organs.” 


‘* While he had been waiting to see the president, a messenger came to 
announce that a vessel insured by the company had been partly or wholly 
wrecked. If our memory does not fail us, the ship mentioned was the Planter. 
At once the president had it that she was a bad vessel ; that she was not sea- 
worthy—in short, everything was wrong with her! The captain, too, must 
have neglected his duty. Who was he? What other vessels had he com- 
manded ? or who had recommended him? &. When our friend saw how he 
was treated he ventured to remark that he was surprised that the president of 
a company professing to have so large a capital could have induced him to 
occupy his time by calling on three different occasions, and then refuse to keep 
his word, because he did not get what he wanted cheaper than anybody else. 
‘ L confess.’ said he, ‘ that if I were insured by your company, I should have 
some fear in the event of the money falling due; for I am inclined to think 
that those who would quibble and “ back out’ for a matter of twenty or thirty 
dollars would be apt to give some trouble in case of twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars. If Lam not right,’ added he, ‘then the remarks I have just heard 
in regard to the wrecked ship are somewhat inexplicable.’ These may not 
have been the exact words used ; but they are substantially the same. It struck 
us, who witnessed the scene, that ifone of our most distinguished mp 
had been the president, and that his ‘office’ had been an oyster saloon in the 
Bowery, he could hardly have made a more prompt exhibition of his fighting 
propensities. He took care to confine himself to menaces and gestures, how- 
ever, although our friend afforded him ample time to give vent to his fury be- 
fore he turned on his heel to leave, wondering whether he could believe his 
eyes or his memory, that he was really in an insurance office in Wall street, and 
not in one of those places in our back streets where it is said one is liable to be 
knocked down any moment for attempting to express any opinion which hap- 
pens to be distasteful to the master of the establishment or its patrons. 

** After having witnessed such an exhibition as this, we were naturally curi- 





* The only company we mentioned at al! was the New York Life, which we regarded then, 


as we de now, a model, Because we did so we were accused of having been bribed; although 
we have never received and never asked a cent for it. 
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ous to know who are the trustees of a company whose president feels it incum- 
bent upon him to vindicate its honor and redeem his own word by a demon- 
stration of this kind. We had only to turn to any of the insurance organs in 
order to be enlightened on this point. Nor have we failed to do so ; and among 
the names which the public are to regard asa towcr of strength are the follow- 
ing : Louis Lorut, Joseph Foulke, Jr., Peter Poirier, William Oothout, Henry 
A. Coit, Oliver State, Jr., John A. Iselin, Drake Mills, Ernest Caylus, Elias 
Ponvert, &c.”’ 

In the same article we suggested to all concerned that “the Moon Mu- 
tual” would bea much more appropriate title for the corporation re- 
ferred to than “the Sun Mutual.” Many told us that we must be mis- 
taken; that the Sun was the oldest and soundest company in America, 
&e. All we chose to say in reply was that time would prove whether we 
were right or not. Just one year after (March, 1864) we alluded to the 
condition of the same company, in another article on Insurance, and 
added the following observations : 

“This would not be the case, we are assured, were it not that the President 
of the solar corporation is too much occupied in politics, and too anxious to be a 
prominent member of various societies to find much time for the business of 
underwriting. Even when at his post he is somewhat querulous and slightly 
rude. This also may have something to do with ‘hose spots on the sun which hav 
grown so large lately that they may be seen almost with the naked eye, while all the light 
which in connection with the eclipsing bodies alluded to, they allow us to enjoy 
may be readily mistaken for moonshine.’’ 

It will be admitted that this was plain enough; and it could not be 
denied at the time, much less can it now, that it was true. These, how- 
ever, were not the only warnings we gave the public during the past 
five years, in reference to “the Sun Mutual;” yet, when a part of the 
truth came out at the beginning of the present year—when it could no 
longer be concealed—many who pretend to surpass all others in their 
knowledge of insurance were overwhelmed with astonishment. But this 
did not save the large number of dupes who had fancied themselves en- 
riched by the “scrip” of the “Sun Mutual.” Most of our readers re- 
member the meetings held by those serip-holders with the view of com- 
ing tosome conclusion as to whet was best to be done under the cireum- 
stances. From areportof one of these meetings, given in the * New York 
Herald” of February 3, we take the following passage, which will give 
some idea of the views generally entertained of the Sun Mutual and _ its 
president by those who were best acquainted with both: 

‘* A gentleman said it struck him that the last speaker was present as a 
representative of the Sun Iusurance Company and of the stockholders. This 
was a meeting of scrip-holders only, whose interests were at stake. It was 
simply proposed by the resolution of the committee to request Mr. Barnes to 
investigate the case, and no harm ought possibly to result from that. 

‘* Another gentleman said that the company had stated in December, when 
they called for more capital, that they had not $250,000 but $800,000. He 
knew a person who had subscribed $250,000, on the strength of that assertion. 


** A voice.—I subscribed $10,000 on the statement of Mr. Grinnell that 
there was $800,000 which must be used before the new stock could be touched. 
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** A second voice.—I subscribed $5,000 on similar representations. 

‘* A third voice,— And I subscribed $25,000 in the same way. 

‘* A gentleman said he was a scrip-holder and held no stock; but he was 
unwilling that, for the sake of getting a few dollars, the security of the Sun 
Company should be endangered. The failure of that institution would be peril- 
ous to the interests of the commercial men of New York. 

‘*A gentleman then began to speak against the resolution, but was soon 
interrupted by a cry from the middle of the audience, ‘ We don’t want any 
policy-holders here. ‘This is a scrip-holders’ meeting.’ 

‘*A gentleman said he was both a stockholder and a scrip-holder, and he 
was in favor of stopping the company, because he had no confidence in their 
statements. (Loud cries of ‘Question, question.’) He believed it would be 
a great benefit to the community to have a company like this, which had 
proved itself unworthy of confidence, wound up. He wanted to get his money 
back, and so long as he got that, he did not care whose interests were preju- 
diced. (Loud applause.)”’ 

‘he phrase, now become so trite, “this establishment does not adver- 
tiseinthe ‘*Herald’” does not apply here ; forthat journal was peculiarly 
favored by the Sun at this very time, Mr. Grinnell inserting in it daily near- 
ly a whole column until it was seen that it was no use. The matter was then 
referred to the State Superintendent of the insurance department. It does 
not appear thatMr. Barnes had ever suspected that there was anything wrong 
with the Sun Mutual; on the contrary, he seems to have regarded it as a 
flourishing and excellent institution. It is not strange, therefore, that he 
is rather benevolently disposed towards it now ; were he otherwise, might 
not his vigilance be called into question? We have often spoken of the 
superintendent in the language of approbation; we have also criticised 
some of his actions, treating him in each case simply as we thought he 
deserved, In the present instance we can regard his “ Examination into 
the condition of the Sun Mutual Insurance Company” only as what is 
vulgarly called a white-washing operation; although the most he can say 
in its favor is that it may be permitted to live another while. Referring 
to the “ assets,” he concludes his report with the following words ; “I 
hereby find them to be sufficient to justify its continuance in business in 
the city of New York as a Mutual Marine Insurance Company, with an 
additional cash capital of jive hundred thousand dollars.” 

This, after all, is not very much; although we are assured that Mr. 
Barnes is a great friend of Mr. Grinnell’s, and that the latter does not 
thank him because he (Mr. G.) has so much to do with Albany affairs; has 
so much influence on the politicians who occasionally meet there; but 
whether this has had anything to do with the tender-hearted friendly tone of 
the report, or not, we cannot undertake to say. Be the fact as it may, the 
superintendent announces that he has made the “examination” “ at the 
request of the President of the company, and after several conferences 
with a Committee representing a considerable proportion of the scrip- 
holders.’’ Who would not be lenient under such circumstances? and accord- 
ingly Mr. Barnes is of opinion that it would be a great pity (‘‘a public 
calamity”) tolet the Sun die! Atthe same time his own statements, 
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tenderly as they are made, go far to prove the contrary. Thus, among 
the iterns given as “assets” by the Sun he notes the following : 


Balance of aclaim against the United States Government, $40,907 09 
Claim for losses, &c., against the Columbian Insurance 


 chcccerkeean ss cutahusenwekenas emcee 188,515 92 
Claims against the British Government for damages by 
privateers : 
Rsv cnstececenceseesces tereecere ss coescrcces 87,041 66 
Florids....... Pusan aan whee abi ane ancl e kemer eetak et 128,804 00 
ce eer ee ree ane ceccee 38,809 00 
A seta ea woke Ohi hoes eh cee uaa ie $484,877 58 


Need we say that three-fourths of this money might almost as well 
have been entered against the real moon and called “assets.” But all the 
comment Mr. Barnes has to make on these “claims” is the following : “The 
superintendent would reduce the estimated value of these claims to 
$50,000"—that is, nearly to one-tenth their pretendec value ; but if he 
reduced them to one-fiftieth he would be much nearer the truth. But 
assuming that Mr. Barnes is right in his estimate, does not even this show 
that the company has been guilty of false representations? It may, how- 
ever, be a pity to let the Sun die, as the superintendent says. At all 
events its dissolution would afford us no gratification. If the public eon- 
tinue to confide in it, that is their own affair ; perhaps it will pursue the 
right course after this ; still we must beg hens to persist in regarding it 
as the Moon Mutual; although one of the most experienced and accom- 
plished underwriters in New York has urged the objection to this title, 
that it is popularly supposed there isa man in the moon, whereas if there 
had been a man in the company under consideration neither Mr. Barnes 
nor anybody else would have had to beg for its life. 

Before we take leave of this branch of the subject, we will take oeca- 
sion to remark that if our Superintendent had proposed as many ques- 
tions to the Sun, Metropolitan, ete., during the last four years as he has 
lately proposed in one “blank form” to our Life companies, he might 
not have had asintricate and “ painful” an examination to make now, as 
that alluded to above. To us it seems very absurd to overwhelm com- 
panies like the New York Life, Equitable, Knickerbocker, New England 
Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, ete., with interrogatories, while the rotten 
concerns are allowed to impose on the public from year to year. Be it 
remembered that those questions are not only needlessly offensive in many 
instances, but involve the company who have to answer them in consid- 
erable expense 

There is not one of the other companies which are in a predicament 
somewhat similar to that of the Sun which we did not warn the public 
against several years ago, and on different occasions since. It is now, 
we believe, more than four years since the President of the Metropolitan 
(Fire and Marine) wrote us a long letter informing us how sadly ignorant 
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we were of Insurance matters. It was impossible a mere editor could be 
otherwise, he told us, as we had served no apprenticeship to the business, 
But what placed our ignorance beyond doubt in his mind was, that we 
regarded the Mercantile Mutual (Marine) and the Security (Fire and 
Marine) as much safer companies than the Metropolitan. Notwithstand- 
ing our utter lack of insurance knowledge, however, the gentleman 
alluded to favored us with a portion of his patronage, assuring us that it 
would be greatly increased under certain conditions ; but as we still 
fuiled to see that the Metropolitan was equal—much less superior—to 
either of the other companies mentioned, we were given up as hopelessly 
stupid and the patronage was withdrawn. Yet time has proved quite as 
clearly, as in the case of the Sun that we were right, and that if those 
who charged us with ignorance were not ignorant or stupid themselves, 
they were guilty of a more reprehensible fault—that of knowingly and 
wilfully deceiving the public. 

One reason why Life Insurance is a much more successful business 
than either Fire or Marine Insurance is, that, in general, those engaged in 
the former are more intelligent than those engaged in the latter. It is 
true that none understand their business better than the officers of the 
Mercantile Mutval, the Security, the Washington, the Etna ot Hartford,and 


some two or three other compaaies.* These would be regarded anywhere 
gentlemen as well as men of intelligence; and, accordingly, whatever losses 
they may sustain,they will at least retain sufficient to deal fairly with their 
patrons, The Security has always been more intelligently managed than 
its namesake of the Life department, and it hasbeen more successful in 
proportion ; and none who know its new Secretary and President need be 
iuformed that it was never better managed, even under the auspices of 
the justly lamented and excellent Mr, Walker, than it is now. If the 
Washington Fire (not Marine) be compared with the Washington Life a 
similar admission must be made in favor of the former, who have sufficient 
proof that knowledge is power, and that it is favorable to good taste, in 
the fuct that it needs no drygouds or grocery merchants to recommend 
it to the public, but has abundant assets to meet its liabilities. 

Still greater will be the contrast if we compare either the Mercantile 
Mutual or the Hartford .Etna to the Guardian Life, although the latter 
boasts a “doctor” among its officers and several politicians among its direct- 
ors. Several other instances could be added in which the preponderance in 


intelligence, brains, and honesty, is decidedly in favor of the fire and marine 





* The Hope has done quite well during the year, its gain having exceeded its losses by 
$56,413 Thus Mr. Reese fully vindicates his character as a shrewd underwriter, for it must be 
remembered that he has never had the advantage of a large capital. But one who pays 
>1586,773 losses in one year without whining must be entitled to credit. 

The Putnam of Hartford has also furnished satisfactory evidence that it is intelligently and 
judiciously managed. After having paid quite its share of losses for 1866 in proportion to its 
> 500,000 cash capital, we see it bad a surplus of more than half a million to commence the new 
year with. 
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branches. All are but exceptions, however; for one fire or marine com- 
pany that can lay claim to this character, there are at least ten whose 
officers are much better qualified for the grocery or provision business than 
for the profession of underwriting. The first two companies that occur tous 
to illustrate this are the New England Mutual Life and the New England 
Fire; but who need ask a more striking contrast? That this does not 
occur because the principal office of one Is at the Modern Athens, the 
capital of New England, whereas that of the other is at the small inland 
town of Hartford, is easily proved, since there are no better companies 
anywhere, either fire or life, than there are at this modest, unpretending 
little place—a fact which we will take occasion to illustrate by statistics 
before we close. We do not suppose that the officers of the New Eng- 
land Fire, more than those of the New England Mutual Life, are disposed 
to cheat those who deal with them. What constitutes the chief differ- 
ence between them is that the latter have about ten times as much know]- 
edge, general and particular, as the former. It seems to be pretty 
generally understood that the ratio of integrity between the two 
is nearly, if not quite, the same as that of the knowledge. This, 
however, we cannot vouch for further than to say that it is highly 
probable, according to the law of cause and ‘effect which appertains 
in such cases. Be this as it may, we thank the officers of the 
New England Fire, in passing, for having fulfilled one of our pre- 
dictions made nearly five years ago; for, in our first article on 
“Insurance Quackery,” we made the following observation: “In 
time they (the quacks) will undertake to insure anything; they will 
revive speculations still more ruinous and ludicrous than those of the 
South Sea bubbles, when the companies of our English cousins used to 
undertake to insure female virtue, engaging to pay a handsome sum in 
case the chastity of the insured lady should suffer any serious detriment. 
Among the different kinds of insurance which we mentioned on the au- 
thority of Francis—author of “Annals, Anecdotes, and Legends: a 
Chronicle of Life Insurance”—was an “ Insurance office for horses dying 
natural deaths, stolen or disabled, Crown Tavern, Smithfield,” and which 
was advertised as follows: 

* You that keep horses to preserve your ease 

And pad: toplease your wives and mistresses, 

Insure their lives; and if they die we'll make 

Full satisfaction, or be bound to break,”’ 

It will be seen from this that, far from being a new idea, the Ilorse 
Insurance Company, established by the functionaries of the New England 
Life, may boast of a prototype which existed, though only for a short 
time, about two hundred years ago. The new institution may prove en- 
tirely successful, however, for about half the intelligence necessary to in- 
sure houses and other kinds of property is sufficient to insure horses ; 
besides, there are a great many who would rather lose the insurance on a 
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horse than go to law about it, for the reason that the lawyers might cost 
them more than the original price of the animal. 

But leaving horses and donkeys out of the question, we need not have 
gone beyond Hartford for a complete illustration of our theory. It the 
Security Fire and Marine of New York is vastly superior to the Security 
Life of the same city, the Phenix Mutual Life of Hartford is quite as 
much superior to the Phoenix Fire of the same city, and for the same 
reason. We might present many other contrasts, but we think we have 
presented sufficient te justify us in the opinion that, after all, want of 
intelligence and of ability has more to do with the failure of so many of 
our fire and marine companies than any unusual amount of fires or other 
disasters, Weknow that many will dissent from this at first sight, but a 
little reflection will convince them that they ought to pause before 
doing so. 

Be it remembered that at worst only some of the houses and vessels 
that are insured will even be destroyed or injured in the manner provided 
against. According to M. Ampére, of the French Academy, not 
more than nine per cent., on an average, render it mecessary for the Ir- 
surance Companies to pay.* But let us suppose that this eminent 
mathematicianis wrong; that twenty, twenty-five, nay, fifty per cent., ren- 
der the companies liable; still, half would be safe. But what man or 
woman will escape death? Is there a single policy issued by a life com- 
pany which, if the conditions of it are only fulfilled by the party holding 
it, will not, sooner or later, oblige the company to pay a large sum? 
Thus, suppose that every house in New York and every ship in our har- 
bor are insured; let us suppose, also, that the life of every owner is 
insured, Even if a general conflagration took place some or both of the 
houses and ships would be saved; whereas there is not a single one of 
their owners, let him be rich or poor, young or old, to whom death is 
not certain, and for whom, accordingly, the insurance company will not 
haveto pay. Whence, then, all this whining on the part of Fire compa- 
nies? Why not look around and see that among Fire companies, at ome 
as well as abroad, are some of the wealthiest corporations in the world? 
Flow did these get their riches? Do not the'r riches increase from year to 
year? But let us ask another question or two. How is it that, with two 
or three exceptions, it is only the third, fourth, and fifth-rate companies 
that make an outery about their losses, and ask, with trembling voice, 
what is to happen next? There is not one of those that do so who 
would not be miserable at heart under any circumstances. If the life 
underwriters meet in convention, it is not to whine; but rather to laugh 
at some of the mountebanks which creep in amongst them, as amongst 





® See his Considérations sur la théorie mathématig du jeu, p. 27. Sce also 
D2 Montmort’s Essai d’ analyse sur les jeux de hazard, p. 128. 
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others; remembering that the wisest kings and emperors were never so 
profoundly occupied with state affairs, but they could amuse themselves 
for an hour or so with the speeches of the court fool. 

It is now time that we should note some particulars, judging the tree 
by its fruit. The first annual report that has reached us this year, as on 
former occasions, is that of the New England Mutual Life; and, as 
usual, it is a thoughtful, cheerful, and encouraging document. The first 
information we receive from it is that ‘*The year just closed presents as 
much greater increase of business than any of its predecessors, both 
in the number of policies issued and in the amounts thereby insured.” 
Equally characteristic and interesting is the following: 

‘*The whole number of policies issued and paid for from November 30, 1863, 
to November 30, 1866, is 8,798, which is in excess of the number issued dur- 
ing the preceding eight years. The number issued in 1866 is nearly double 
that of the preceding year, and is greater than the combined number of 1864 


and 1865. ‘The amount of claims paid upon one hundred and six policies, 


during the year, is $314,400, while in 1865 the amount paid was $324,028 


upon one hundred and thirteen policies. ‘The number of policies outstanding 
on the books of the coimpany is 12,296, and the amount insured $38,270,150. 
The accumulation fa® the year ending November 80, 1866, after paying claims 
and expenses and providing for claims not yet due, is $1,145,889.78. The net 
assets at this date are $4,753,875.01."’ 

Many of our life underwriters would do well to read the whole report | 
of the New England Mutual, for it contains many suggestions which would 
be useful to them if they only knew how to profit by them. Thus, for ex- 
ample, what will the gentlemen of the United States Life, the North 
America, the Guardian, and the Washington say to the following ?— 

“The growth of life insurance in this country has brought with it some 
evils which are to be deplored. One is a misrepresentation by which innocent 
persons are lured into companies through the medium of glaring statements of 
large dividends, etc., without having given the subject that attention which 
its importance demands. Applicants have been made to believe, by plausible 
statements of parties whose sole aim is to obtain a commission, that in an ex- 
ceedingly short space of time no further premium would be required, and con- 
sequently their policies would be self-sustaining.’’ p. 15. 


We think the Mutual Life, too, would do well to take the hint; if it 
will not, however, the public ought to take it on its part; for, notwith- 
standing the adage to the contrary, figures do lie most egregiously some- 
times. Besides, we have had some recent illustrations of the fact that it 
is not those who boast most either of their millions of assets or their 
antiquity that have most vitality. Neither the Equitable, the New York, 
the Knickerbocker, nor the Manhattan, claims any miraculous power for 
its pol@ies, or pretends that there ought to be noother company bat itself. 
We believe that no officer belonging to any of the four tinds it necessary 
to have himself proclaimed as the President, Vice-President, or Secretary, 
of any pious body for the purpose of showing that the widow and the 
orphan may rely upon him at the critical moment. But if we come to 
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examine the number of suits instituted against the fire companies men- 
tioned for non-payment of widows’ and orphans’ claims we shall, perhaps, 
be surprised at theditference between sending the Bible to the heathen off 
in Africa or Thibet and doing one’s duty nearer home. 

As we have given some illustrations of this on former occasions it 
will be sufficientto show now that the four companies alluded to do not 
seem to thrive anything the worse for paying all just claims without any 
suit. Thus the Equitable has accumulated a fund of over three millions in 
seven years, increasing its annual income from year to year to such an 
extent that itis now over $2,000,000. Nearly halfof this was added during 
1866, when it insured by new policies thirty-two millions ($32,000,000). 
Still larger is the pile of the New York, though no company in Europe or 
America, of its age, has been more successful than the Equitable. The 
assets of the New York are now over seven millions ($7,009,092). This, 
it will be admitted is a handsome remainder after paying nearly half a 
million ($480,197.35) for losses by death during the year. Ad! to these 


items its 7,296 new policies, insuring $22,734,308, and its scrip dividend 
of fifty per cent. and what is the clear inference ? * 


Yet neither company casts the Knickerbocker into the shade. The 
latter issued 5,450 policies in 1866, insuring thereby $17,000,000. This 
exibits an increase over the former year of 2,918, the increase in amount 
insured being $9,621,550. Only twoor three years ago the total assets of 
the Knickerbocker were less than half a million; they are now more than 
a millionandahalf. It is now insuring members of secieties at a reduced 
rate; also army and navy cflicers without extra premium, while in either 
case the insured may travel and reside in any civilized part of the country 
without additional charge. It is hardly to be wondered at then that 
it is now averaging 40 policies a day, having issued 1,500 from the first 
of January last te the close of February. 

The record of the Manhattan is not quite so brilliant; at the same 
time, it exhibits remarkable progress. Had its present officers had the 
management of it from the beginning, even the companies just retired 
could hardly have surpassed it. A fact or two which we are about to 
state would go far to prove this by themselves; during the past year it 
issued 3,717 policies, insuring $13,000,450 and receiving in cash $1,710,000, 
thus adding to its assets $100,000, 

Each of these companies recognizes the principle that knowledge is 
power; although all do not do so alike, or to the same extent. Until 
lately the Manhattan seemed to have some doubts on the subject, but 
within the last year all scepticism has ceased; hence the iner€&se in 
assets, income, etc., indicated above. In short there is not one of our 
underwriters who has improved more than Mr. Wemple. It would do 
one good to see the old gentlemen serving the junior members of the in- 
stitution at thelunch table, as we saw him once. Again and again did Le 
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rise from the table, taking a cup of coffee to one, a limb of a turkey to 
another, or a piece of lobster to another, ete. We mention this little in- 
cident partly because it seemed to us highly interesting in itself, and 
partly because it is characteristic of the man ; and it has been the more 
deeply impressed on our mind by another incident brought to our atten- 
tion on the same occasion. Mr. Wemple related to us that he was struck 
with the intelligent and respectable appearance of a Jady who called at the 
office tosella book. After purchasing a copy he asked whether she would 
not like to interest herself in life insurance. She replied regretfully that 
her husband had long been most anxious to have his life insured, but that 
she persistently prevented him, having a vague notion that it might 
cause his death. He died, without being insured, about a year ago, 
leaving her two children, and thus it was that she was obliged to peddle 
books for a scanty support, whereas, liad she encouraged, instead of pre_ 
venting, him she m‘ght have been worth $10,000 to-day. 

None but an educated person can obtain even a clerkship in the office 
of the New York Life. In this respect, as well as in many others, Mr, 
Franklin acts on the @ecepts of the great American philosopher, his 
namesake. Thus, for example, one of the assistant secretaries is Cole 
Staar, a graduate of Oxford University, and the author of an interesting 
book on Cuba. Then the talent and ability of the Equitable are familiar 
to all. One officer had long been the President of a State Senate; his 
colleague is quite a young man; but a veteran as an underwriter. Ie is 
thoroughly educated, and is characterised by an off-handed, graceful 
generosity, worthy of the ancient ducal house of which he is a descend- 
ant. In order to illustrate the estimation in which this company holds 
knowledge and ability, it is sufficient to say that it has secured the 
services, as its Secretary, of the head of one of the most eminent law firms 
in New York, namely, James W. Alexander, formerly of the firm of Alex- 
ander & Green, Wall streets. 

Reasons equally satisfactory can be shown for the success of the 
Knickerbocker. Even those who would become its agents must be edu- 
cated men. Wherever Mr. Lyman meets a man of talent who understands 
insurance he spares no expense to secure, at least, as much of his services 
as he needs. Thus, he has recently added to his well-trained corps Dr. 1. 
Lassing, who appropriately occupies the position of Manager of Agencies 
at the company’s principal office; andthe Actuary of the company is the 
Hon. Elizar Wright, late Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

We have already remarked that neither in New York nor any other 
place are @re better Life Companies than in Hartford. The Etna 
possesses all the strength and stability of its Fire namesake; and those 
who know the latter would require no more substantial guarantee. The 
number of policies issued by the .Etna Life in 1866 exceeds 14,000; the 
amount of cash received during the same period was $3,555,836.70. 
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This enables it to add nearly two millions and a half to its assets, which 
amount now to the handsome pile of $4,401,833.86. What is, perhaps, 
better than all, the cash is in judicious, faithful hands, 

One of the oldest Life Companies in the country is the Connecticut 
Mutual, whose principal office is in the same city ; nor has any company 
gained strength or inspired confidence more steadily as its experience 
increased. Otherwise its accumulated assets would not now have 
amounted to $13,000,000, nor would it have secured an annual income of 
$6,500,000. ‘ 

We confess we should much rather have this and the prestige which 
accompanies it than the boasted twenty millions of the Mutual Life of 
New York,together with its ostentatious marble palace,&c. Most assuredly 
we would prefer to have a policy for $10,000 from Mr. Phelps than from 
Mr. Winston; although we have never had the pleasure of seeing the for- 
mer gentleman; whereas we see the latter almost daily, and have more 
than once heard him deliver a very loud speech in favor of sending Bibles 
and tracts to the heathen. 

We may here remark, that we have more th@ once seen the Mutual 
Benefit also, compared to the Connecticut Mutual; but we are not prepared 
at the present moment to form any opinion of the justice or injustice of the 
comparison. While awaiting the facts and figures suffice it to say that 
the Vice-President of the Mutual Benefit has the reputation of being 
nearly as pious and “ prayerful” as Mr. Winston, It may be as good a 
company as the Connecticut (for we have considerable confidence in the 
intelligence and good sense of Mr. Grover); but we are convinced that it 
is not better. 

ut there are yet to be mentioned one or two Ilartford companies 
whose policies are as sure, when fully due, as bank checks. This is emi- 
nently true of the Phenix Mutual, which has recently adopted several 
new rules that embrace all the best features in life insurance. The 
directors have declared every policy non-forfeiting; they also give the 
holders of endowment policies peculiar advantages. That they can 
atford to do so may be seen from the fact that the assets of the company 
now amount to a million and a half, its income for the past year having 
approximated pretty closely to a million ($848,607.71). We have no 
recent statistics before us which would enable us to form an opinion of 
the present condition of the Traveller’s, but we have good reason to 
believe that it still continues to serve both the public and itself quite as 
much as any company of its age. 

Ilere an interesting question occurs—How is it that ther@gje so many 
flourishing Life companies in Hartford while there is scarcely one in 
Philadelphia? Is it not because those who undertake the business in the 
former city are qualified for it, while those who undertake it in the latter 
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are not? We do not institute the comparison for the purpose of depre- 
ciating the ‘* Quaker City,” which in many respects deserves to be ranked 
with the most enlightened cities in the world. We only speak of its un- 
derwriters:; that these are inferior in intelligence to those of Ilartford is 
beyond dispute. First, their education is vastly inferior; still more in- 
ferior is their knowlege of insurance. 

Perhaps they need not feel hurt at this, however, as with one or two 
exceptions, the underwriters of the Modern Athens are no better than 
they. We frankly admit that if there is a single first-class underwriter 
in Boston, either Life or Fire, always excepting those belonging to the 
New England Mutual Life, we are not aware of the fact. Not but 
educated men abound in Boston; there is no lack of such; the difli- 
culty is that they happen to prefer other pursuits. 

The same is the case in Philadelphia; the fraternity has got 
such & dubious name—there are so many ex-grocers and ex-pro- 
vision dealers amongst them; that the right class keep aloof. Ilence 
it is that so manggof the Qnaker City companies bring ruin on 
themselves and othe In Hartford, upon the other hand, insurance is 
regarded as a profession and one of the most honorable ; accordingly 
men of the highest education, talent and political and social influence en- 
gage in it. We may be permitted to express our regret, in passing, that 
one member of the fraternity is about to withdraw for the purpose of en- 
gaging in a more active mode of life—we mean the accomplished Vice- 
President of the Phanix Mutual Life—a gentleman whose agreeable 
manners and amiable disposition have endeared him, not only to his 
colleagues, but to a wide circle of friends. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable progress made in Insurance,we repeat 
that the public cannot be too earnestly cautioned against having too much 
confidence in a certain class of new companies. By this we mean no retlec- 
tion on Hartford companies more than others; indeed, there are two of 
the new Hartford companies which we regard as very likely to sueceed ; we 
mean the Connecticut General and the Continental; although we possess 
no statistics which would enable us to form any definite opinion of either. 
If the former will only emulate the course of the Connecticut Mutual it 
will not be long before it takes rank among our first companies, 

Speaking of the Continental reminds us that we have a new institution 
of the same name in New York, one, too, which is no mere experiment, 
but whose success is not doubted by any intelligent person who knows 
its officegs ; not to mention its directors, several of whom are among our 
most prominent merchants, and shrewdest business men. Everybody in 
New York knows our late assistant-postmaster, Mr. J. P. Rogers,the gentle- 
man who really performed the duties of New York post-master for years, 
and who gave more universal satisfaction than any one who had previously 
occupied that important and onerous position. Some time ago Mr. 
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togers retired from the Post-office and aided in establishing the present 

company, of which, with peculiar fitness, he is now the Secretary. It 
affords us pleasure to add that he already exhibits an encouraging 
record, Thus, the company issued its first policy on the 10th of May 
last; and up to the close of last month it issued 1,832, insuring the 
handsome total of $5,241,400—its receipts during the same brief period 
amounting to $310,044. We have not had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Justus Lawrence, the President of the Continental, personally, but those 
for whose opinion we have the highest respect rank him in the first class 
of Life underwriters. His experience has been ample ; having been con- 
nected for many years with the Manhattan; and it is he who, in his capac- 
ity of Vice-President, has been instrumental in giving the North Amer- 
ica whatever influence it possesses among the intelligent portion of the 
public. 

The Globe Mutual Life of New York continues to exhibit remarkable 
progress. It has now issued many more policies, and done a much larger 
business, than one of the most successful companiegin the world had at 
the same age—we mean the Equitable. Is not its@Hospect, then, abril- 
liant one if it will only equal that sterling institution five years hence? 
In this case, be it remembered, it would have an income of two millions, 
and a surplus fund of three millions. Already its assets amount tonearly 
a million ($789,248.62) after having paid losses for the year to the amount 
of $94,338.30. 

We fear the Universal, which commenced operations about the same 
time does not do so well with its two vice-presidents; althongh we be- 
lieve it no longer insures people laboring under consumption, inflammation 
of the brain, and those various other maladies against which it was origi- 
nally iatended to afford protection, Its distinguished officers find that after 
all Winston’s theories of probabilities are slightly defective, we believe they 
have discovered that those of Freeman and Bloss of the Globe are much 
safer and more philosophical in the long run. Accordingly only “ first- 
class healthy lives” will be insured by the Universal in future; that 
is, it has ceased to be Universal! 

Now, if we could only make so free as to give the learned and 
accomplished underwriters who conduct it a word of advice, we would tell 
them that the best thing they could do would be to amalgamate with the 
gentlemen of the National Life. This would give them control of 
handsome assets at once; nearly, if not quite, $208,000; nor would 
either Mr. Jones, or Mr. Halsey, ask them to return to their old plan of 
insuring patients in the last stage of disease; nay, they might®proclaim 
in as large type as they wished, that ‘ none but persons sound in wind 
and limb need apply.” But we see that Mr. Raymond, of the ‘ Daily 
Times,” is one of the directors of the National; and he is rather shrewd 
and wide awake to be caught with ‘t Mutual” chaff. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


EDUCATION, 


Studies in English; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. 
By M. Scurere pe Vere, LL. D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
the University of Virginia. 12mo., pp. 365. New York: Charles 
Seribner & Co. 1867. 


We have taken up this volume with a disposition to do full justice to 
its merits; for the courtesies which we experienced during a tour in the 
South, while visiting its principal educational institutions, strongly pre- 
possessed us in favor of the Southern professors as a body. We had the 
pleasure of meeting amongst them men of high attainments and culture 
from almost every country in Europe, as well as from New England and 
our Middle States; although none impressed us more favorably either as 
educators or gentlemen than native Southerners. Of no part of the 
South have we more agreeable reminiscences than of Old Virginia; we 
regret, therefore, th® we cannot speak of Professor de Vere’s book in the 
language of approbation. It has so much disappointed us that even after 
we had the trouble of carefully examining it we would have laid it aside 
rather than make unpleasant criticisms, but the interest which we take 
in education precludes us from conniving at what is calculated to retard 
its progress so far as it exercises any influence. 

Our anthoris much too flippant-—too ready to deny the existence of 
certain things for no better reason than that he has not extended his 
researches sufliciently far to become acquainted with them. Because he 
has examined about a dozen of the English poets from Chaucer to Mil- 
ton and about as many more English prose writers, he regards himself 
as competent to decide ex cathedra, not only on the characteristics of what 
he calls the Anglo-Saxon, but also on those of about a score of other lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, It is true that he may have examined 
works in each of these, too, but we do not see the least evidence of the 
fact; we think that if he had he would have been much more care- 
ful in his statements, and done more credit to himself as a public 
instructor; that his style would not have been so bombastic as it is; ina 
word, we think he would have written the language which he praises so 
highly muc!: more grammatically than he does. 

No respectable English author speaks of the English language as “the 
Anglo-Saxon,” but several have condemned the habit of doing so on the 
part of a certain class, as the result of a valgar, clannish spirit. Johnson, 
Addison, Hume, Clarendon, Burke, Smollet, Goldsmith, Coleridge, and 
Macaulay, speak of our language as “the English,” not the Anglo-Saxon, 
And have not our own greatest thinkers, whether authors or orators, 
pursued the same course? Surely our language was as much Anglo- 
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Saxon in the time of Franklin, Henry, Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, 
as it is now; but all those distinguished men were content to call 
it English. Even the most ignorant of the people of England do not 
consider themselves Anglo-Saxons, but Englishmen; and if they are not 
Anglo-Saxons, surely still less are we who are the most heterogeneous of 
all nations. We very properly call ourselves Americans; then if we must 
change the title of our language, let us call it the American. There would 
be some sense in this, but there is really no sense, but a good deal of 
puerility, in calling it Anglo-Saxon. 

This, however, is one of the smallest faults of Professor De Vere. 
We mention it first, only because it gives an idea of the extent, or rather 
want of extent, of our author's information. Boys at school may be ex- 
cused for indulging in exaggerated praise of everything they happen to 
like. This is a characteristic of youth, but it is one which it is the duty of 
the Professor to check as much as possible. We may ask, Coes our 
author do so when he tells us in the very first sentence of his book that 
* our great an’ noble language has yet spread farthest over the globe and 
now rules the world without arival.” In proof of this@e are informed that 
“more than fifty millions speak it, as their native and only tongue.” If 
the number of millions who speak it is to be regarded as a criterion of 
its excellence, what shall we say of the Chinese, which, according to thg 
most recent estimates, is spoken by three hundred and ninety millions 
(890,000,000), 

We have the same sort of information on every subject. The Pro. 
fessor tells us, among other things that will be new to most of our readers 
that “our Anglo-Saxon forefathers had as artistic a fubric of cases for 
their nouns as Greek grammarian ever recorded ” (p. 172). But only a 
few lines further down in the same page the following observation occurs. 
“Tt seems unfortunate enough that we should in our day, and in a living, 
actively thriving idiom, yet resort to the quaint artifices and the almost 
childish language of the ancients, who knew no grammar.” Jt is only 
moderns like Professor De Vere who know grammar. This we are re- 
minded of not once, but several times; but one instance more will be 
suflicient. We are gravely informed, at page 63, that “ the Greeks knew 
no grammar at all prior to the Alexandrian age.” 

After some other statements of a similar character, our author asks 
the very logical question: “ How, then, could our poor, ignorant Saxons 
have one of their own?” It isalmost superfluous to remind anyone ac- 
quainted with the classic languages that there were Greek grammarians 
as early as the time of Hesiod, not to mention that of Homer. No scholar 
who has ever read the Iomeric poems has any doubt as to the gram- 
matical knowledge of the author.* Beck tells us that the Greeks, instead 





©Vide Schdll. Lit. Gr.: also Koch’s Comment. de Rei Critica Epochis, &c. 
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of paying no attention to grammar, “made the study of the national lan- 
guage as the main scope of literary exertion.”“* LEschenburg, another 
learned German philologist remarks that “in the system of mental train- 
ing, or education, one of the jirst parts was grammar. Although,” he 
adds, “this had reference solely to their native tongue, it was as yet a 
study comprehending much more than is now usnally understood. The 
art of speaking and writing correctly, which was made a primary thing in 
the Greek system, was termed lpauuariorixy, and the teacherlpauuariorye.t+” 

We have evidence of the same fact in the writings of both Plato} 
and Aristotle.$ Has not the latter deduced his celebrated Laws from the 
Homeric poems? Then, on the part of the Romans, who, according to our 
author, were equally ignorant of grammar, we have the testimony ot 
Quintilian, passim. ‘There is no subject on which that excellent author is 
more explicit and emphatic than on the utility of grammar.} 

From the fact that Prof. De Vere speaks so confidently of the gram- 
matical ignorance of the ancients it might be inferred that his own language 
is a model of grammatical accuracy ; but it is so much the reverse that we 
hope that when he@nds such expressions in the compositions of his stu- 
dents, as he frequently uses, he does not hesitate to expunge them. In 
his very first page he has the following sentence after one of those quo- 
tations from the poets which he has always at hand to settle disputed 
points: “ The prophecy has come true; and whenever on this wide earth 
men may meet in the merchant's busy marts, or on the prairies and pampas 
of America, amid the nomadic tribes of Asia, or in the mysterious heart 
of the land of Ham, ice-bound in polar regions, or becalmed under the 
tropics—every where they may hear words familiar to their ear and dear 
to their heart.” 

Our author charges the classic Greeks and Romans with using 
childish language ;> but what sort of language is this? We know many 
children who can speak much more lucidly and more grammatically. 
Not one member of the sentence we have quoted is correct. It is bad 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” to say “the prophecy has come true.” Are there any 
other *marts " than ‘“‘merchants’?” Are there lawyer's marts, physician’s 
marts, or clergymen’s marts? As well say “a soldier’s cannon.” Passing 


‘ 


over “the mysterious heart of the land of [lam ” in the same sentence, we 


come to inquire, who are the favored people that “ may hear everywhere 


© Comment. de literis et auctoribus Grac. atque Latin 

¢ Archeology of Greek Literature ; Part IV, p. 538. 

¢ See dialogue between Socrates, Philebus and Protarchus. Plato’s Works, 
vol. iv., p. 20. 

§ “ But purity in speaking our language,”’ says the Stagirite, ‘‘is the foun- 
dation of all style, &c. Aristotle's Rhetoric, vol. iii., chap. iv. 

|| Primus in eo, quilezendi scribendique adeptus erit facultatem, gramma- 
ticis, est locus. Nee refert, de Greco aut de Latino loquar ; quanquam Grecem 
esse priorem placet. Lib I., c. iv. See also Lib. IX. 1, 4; X., 1, 52, 54, &u. 
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words familiar to their ear and dear to their hearts?” The answer is 
“imen.” If there be no men but those who speak the Anglo-Saxon, then this 
part of the sentence is intelligible ; otherwise we confess it passes our com- 
prehension, Page 28 happens to open to us, and we find in it such gram- 
mar as, “and from there into Wales, &c.”’ Turning over three or four 
pages more we read as follows: “The King and his followers, the 
courts of justice, the haughty barons and the insolent soldiers—they all 
spoke Latirn-French” (p. 83). Elsewhere our author speaks of the dis- 
semination of training (p. 46), as if training were a thing one could sow 
gsemino) like seed (semen). In our own country the “almost universal 
training” thus disseminated is producing some wonderful results. 
‘ Ilere,” says our author, “ even the masses have learned to understand, 
or at least instinctively to feel, the meaning of words like extempore, sine 
qua non, status in quo, vice versa, &e., &ec.” (p. 46). 

It must be admitted that **masses” who * feel the meaning” of Latin 
words by instinct are very clever; their instinct must be nearly as fully de- 
veloped as their reason, Be this as it may, we would suggest to our author 
that he would do well to revise his “ Studies in Englfsh” before another 
edition is ealled for; but we think he would do better if he got some discreet 
friend to aid him, He must not think that he awakens any prejudice in 
us by praisingthe * Anglo-Saxon” language; it is our mother-tongue as 
well as his, though we call it a different name. We yield to none in our 
admiration of its many good qualities; but this is no reason why we 
should declare it superior to all other dialects ancient and modern, and 
think “it would certainly be the best sitted for universal adoption,” ** were 
it not obscured by its whimsically antiquated orthography” (p. 67). 


A Pictorial History of the United States, with notices of other portions 
ot America, North and South. By 8. G. Goovricn, author of ** Peter 
Parley’s Tales.” 12mo., pp. 516. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 
1867. 

No school history has more agreeably surprised us than this, although 
we have examined a pretty large number on both sides of the Atlantic 
within the last twenty years. The author has not merely managed to 
compress intoit an incredible amount of information; he has omitted 
no important incident or fact which transpired in this country from the 
landing of Columbus to the beginning of the present year. The narratives 
of events and the comments upon them; the descriptions of particular 
scenes and memorable places, and the personal sketches of those who 
have in any manner, directly or indirectly, distinguished themselves in 
connection with the New World, are all necessarily brief; but so graphic 
and lucid as to present no difficulty to the young student while impressing 
him witha lively, enlightened interest inthe story of his country—a result 
is greatly facilitated by the pictorial illustrations, which include por- 
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traits of all historical personages from Christopher Columbus to Presi- 
dent Johnson, together with maps, battle scenes, ete., ete. 

We have narratives of all our wars in this edition, including our last 
—just sufficient particulars being given to induce the intelligent reader to 
extend his researches; for it will be used as a hand-book in the family 
library as well asa text-book in schools and academies. It is rendered 
all the more worthy of this general appreciation from the decidedly libe- 
ral, cosmopolitan spirit which everywhere pervades it. Far from 
pandering to the prejudices of any sect, party, or clique, its tendency is 
to show that we should all be tolerant of each other’s opinions, and 
that, if we act differently, we shall sooner or later render ourselves odious 
or ridiculous. In illustration of this characteristic of the work we refer to 
the account, in Chapter LI, on * Religious Persecution in New England.” 
There is no e lightened New Englander who would not blush for his 
fanatical ancestors on reading this, It reminds us that the Puritans 
learned no lesson of tolerance or humanity from their own experience in 
having been forced by persecution to abandon their country forever and 
seek new homes beyond the Atlantic, in a place that was literally a 
wilderness ; but no sooner found themselves settled in America than they 
began to practise a still more absurd and cruel persecution themselves, 
At the head of this chapter is a cut, which ludicrously enough represents 
a Quaker trial; and we are told in thetext that “the penalty of bringing 
a Quaker into the province was one hundred pounds sterling, and the 
Quaker himself was to receive twenty lashes, and be sentenced to hard 
labor.” 

This, it will be admitted, was rather rough treatment; but we quote 
another remark ortwo: “Still worse than even this afterward happened. 
In 1657 it was decreed that Quakers coming into the province should 
have their tongues bored with a hot iron and be banished.” (p. 116.) It 
was not in Massachiisetts or New England alone that laws of this kind 
were enacted in colonial times. The volume before us records the fact 
that, “in 1700 the Assembly of New York passed an act against ‘Jesuits 
and Popish priests,’ which was followed bya similar law in Massachusetts 
the same year. These were accordingly compelled to leave those prov- 
inces.” It need hardly be remarked that it was the Puritans who did the 
intolerant work in both cases, The chapter on persecution concludes 
with the following judicious remark : “It required many years of expe- 
rience and reflection, even in America, to make the people see che folly of 
persecution on account of religious opinions.” We trust that there 
will never again be anything of the kind; and books of this kind are well 
calculated to prevent it. 

No State has made so much progress in enlightenment as Massachu- 
setts, and it is pleasant to add that precisely in proportion as her 
schools and colleges have improved has the spirit of intolerance and 


a 
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persecution diminished among her people. _If it be not yet entirely ex- 
tinct, we are bound to remember that no system of education, however 
excellent, has ever yet succeeded ip enlightening all having an opportunity 
of enjoying its advantages. At the present day the majority of the people 
of Massachusetts are intelligent ; hence it is that there is no longer any 
persecution, Had the contrary been the case, the enlightened portion, how- 
ever liberal and tolerant, could not have prevented it any more than the 
sages and philosophers of Athens, aided by their numerous disciples and 
students, could have prevented the execution of Socrates and Phocian, and 
the banishment of Themistocles, Plato, Aristotle, and many other illus- 
trious men. 

Another commendable feature in the volume before us is, that it 
makes no invidious comparisons between different races or nationalities, 
but treats all branches of the great Caucasian family alike. No effort is 
made to impress on the youthful mind the theory, at once vulgar, erroneous, 
and pernicious, that the Anglo-Saxon is superior to all others. Instead 
of exciting discord and strife in this manner among a people so hetero- 
geneous as ours, the “ Pictorial History of the United States” does justice 
to the good qualities of each race, treating all who have distinguished 
themselves in the service of their Republic, not as English, Seoteh, Irish, 
Germans, French, &¢., but as men to whom the gratitude of the nation is 
due, and who, whatever may be their race, deserve to be ranked with the 
noblest of mankind, 

The negro is treated with the same intelligent regard for the lessons 
of experience. No attempt is mace to depreciate his characteristics, nor 
yet toinspire him with a feeling of self-importance, which could only 
tend to injure his prospects and embitter his life, although the tempta- 
tion to the latter is very strong at the present day. Nor is the subject of 
slavery passed over; but it is not made the pretext of either abusing or 
eulogizing any people; in other words, it is treated in an historical, not 
in a partisan, spirit. We are reminded in a note that “ the practice of 
holding human beings as slaves appears to have existed from the earliest 
ages ;” that “it existed among the Jews even before the time of Moses; ” 
also among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

It is well that our youths should be made aware that no particular 
odium should attach to the recent slaveholders of the South more than 
to any other people, since the greatest and most refined nations of the 
ancient and modern world have maintained slavery as an institution— 
not alone negro slavery, but also that of whites conquered in battle. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this would have been needless ; now, how- 
ever, when the nero has, all of a sudden,become so very dear to a certain 
class, it may be added that if some mulattoes of a tolerably white skin 
have been sold into slavery, as we are so often informed, some of the 
noblest of the Caucasian race have been sold in a similar manner, in- 
clu ‘ing even the divine Plato. 
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None are more glad than we that slavery is abolished; we have never 
regarded it in any better light than amisfortune in which the slaveholding 
state fully participated by the injury inflicted on its civilization. Atthe 
same time, we have never thought that any slaveholding people should be 
blamed for it more than another, except so far as their treatment of their 
slaves was more cruel; and we believe it is universally admitted that, ex- 
cept in rare instances, none have been so indulgent to their negro slaves as 
the people of our Southern States. Bat had it ueen otherwise, it’ would 
have been bad policy to continue to reproach them for it. And the same 
remark applies with equal force to the late rebellion, which is treated ina 
similar spirit in the * Pictorial History of the United States.” None can 
question the loyalty of the author; but it is the most loyal who are most 
conciliatory and least disposed to vengeance in such circumstances, when 
sensible men, Even despots find it their own interest to grant general 
amnesties to those who have songht to overthrow their government. 
We have shown more than once in these pages that this is the course ad- 
vised by the most eminent writers on the law of nations; we haveshown 
that there are no worse enemies to a nation, whatever may be their inten- 
tions, than those who excite strife and discord between the different par- 
ties who compose it, whether on account of polities, religion, or differenee 
of race. We have urged, upon the other hand, that there can be no true 
restoration of the Union until all who have influence on the public mind 
exercise that influence in favor of mutual forgiveness and good wiil be- 
tween North and South. 

There can be no better medium for this than a school history 
which is likely to be generally adopted as such both in the South 
and North; and thus it is that we have taken these pains with the 
volume before us, We have never agreed with those who think that a 
school-book should be dismissed with a few brief remarks: we think.on the 
contrary, that there are few novels, or even poems, which claim so much 
attention, since the instruction we receive at school, especially what we 
are taught in the history of our own country, has an enduring intluence 
on our feelings, whether for good or evil. 

The value of the present enlarged edition is much enhanced by its copious 
index and pronouncing dictionary of proper names, Its annotations also 
form an excellent feature; as is often the case in the best works, these foot- 
notes often contain more important and more interesting information 
than the text. The questions for examination are comparatively few ; 
this we regard as a decided improvement in view of the fact that most 
school-books of the present day are overburdened with questions not one- 
third of which are eitherappropriate or useful. In general they bewilder 
the student rather than aid him. Inthe present volume only such ques- 
tions sre given as seem necessary to impress the more important facets in 


the text more fully onthe mind than a mere perusal, however careful, 
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would be likely toaccomplish. It is needless to recommend to our readers 
a text-book of this character ; its intrinsic merits are a sufficient recom- 
mendation to all intelligent parents and teachers. 


Physiology and the Laws of Health. For the use of Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. By Eowarv Jarvis, M.D. 12mo., pp. 427. New 
York: A. 5. Barnes & Co, 1866. 

Our academies and colleges should feel highly complimented by having 

a work of this character prepared for their use; if not, the author must 

think that they are easily satisfied with a text book. Be this as it may, 

his work has no just claim to be considered a treatise on physiology. What 
it is in reality might be inferred from the preface, which commences thus: 

* Every human being is appointed to take the charge of his own body. He 

must supply its wants, direct its powers, regulate its actions, and thus sus- 

tain his life. This responsibility for the care of health takes precedence of 
all others, and requires the earliest attention to prepare to meet it. Before 
any one can have any use for other knowledge he must know how to live.” 

Perhaps the Doctor could tell us what time this appointment is inade, 

” must do all that 

is said in the second sentence, then he needs no learned or unlearned 


or how is the charge taken? If ‘every human being 


doctor to instruct him. But can any man “direct” the “ powers” or 
* regulate” the “actions” of his body? We think not, and we will assign 
a reason or two for our opinion. None will deny that the circulation of 
the blood is one of the “actions” of the body ; but who is so wise or so 
learned that he can always regulate his own circulation? There are 
various secretions formed in our bodies for different purposes; but which 
of uscan “regulate” them? Which of us can “direct the powers” of our 
lungs, heart, or even stomach? Nay, is it true of the body, even, that 
every human being must supply its wants? Is it not notorious, alas! that 
there are many who cannot and, therefore, must not? Bat the most 
absurd remark in the passage we have quoted is the last: “ Before any 
one can have any use for other knowledge he must know how to live.” 
This theory might suit the work before us very well. If the student 
were ignorant of everything else, then he might learn from Jarvis’s 
* Physiology ” how to live—that is, as the vezgetabies do. But does it 
not require some knowledge even to read and understand Dr. Jarvis ? 
Would he say that there is no use for such ? 

The two or three sentences which we have thus transcribed from the 
preface give a very good idea, brief as they are, of what we may expect 
in the body of the work. We do not mean, however, that it contains 
nothing useful or worthy of attention, for this would be neither correct 
nor just. What we do mean is that it is unfit to be used in any respecta- 
ble school as a text-book, not to mention either an academy or college, 
for the reason that it simply consists of extracts taken from different 
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“ popular ” works, relating chiefly to food and its digestion, exercise and 
rest, respiration, &c.; or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that 
it is compiled from such publications. 

Now, be it observed that we would not have it thrown aside on this 
account. Nor would we advise any one not to buy it. On the contrary. 
we would recommend it to those parents in the country who have not the 
opportunity or the means to have their children properly instructed in 
physiology. Such would find many useful hints in it and derive benefit 
from its perusal. But it lacks that systematic arrangement, appropriate- 
ness of expression, and accuracy of statement which are essential to « 
text-book. The compiler is too fond of illustrating his theories by tedious 
stories, which are rather suggestive of the quacks who have always 
wonderful cures to relate as an encouragement to others to take “a few 
bottles more.”” Thus, ‘A young man at Waltham, Massachusetts, was 
very feeble, but not sick,” &c. (p. 289). He walked more than a thousand 
miles in forty-two days, and this cured him. The first day three miles 
fatigued him, and the last day he felt sufficient energy to visit his young 
friends in the neighborhood after having walked forty miles, (p. 290.) 


” 


Does not this show that the “movement cure” isno humbug? Again. 
we have an account of a student who preferred to study rather than play 
about. Although nothing remarkable happened to him for several years, 
the day of retribution came at last, and how awfully he did suffer, accord- 
ing to ourauthor! None have more confidence than we in proper exer 
cise as a means of preserving or improving the health. But we have no 
confidence in sensational stories, but think they are out of place in text- 
books. 

Dr. Jarvis gives no index to his “ Physiology ;” but in lieu thereof we 
have twenty-eight smail type pages of “ questions.” Not afew of these 
are curious, such, for example, as “How long may we safely eat ? 
“ Who will not err in his diet?” ‘* What is one proof of Divine benevo- 
*~ “What question is still discussed?” “ What is 
the general belief in regard to diet?” &e. But enough. We have no 
personal knowlecge of the author. We wish to do him no ill. We con- 
demn his Physiology as a text-book simply because it is one of the worst 


lence and wisdom ? 


we have ever examined and because there is no need to use such while 
really good works are to be had quite as cheap as this, 


A Grammar of the Latin Language for the use of Schools, with 
Exercises and Vocabularies. By Wiitiam Binenam, A. M., Super- 
intendent of the Bingham School, 12mo, pp. 338. Philadelphia: E. 
H. Butter & Co: 1567. 


WE are much pleased with this work, and we think that any intelli 
gent teacher who examines it as carefully as we have done will be simi- 
larly impressed by its merits. It first attracted our attention as being in 
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strict accordance with the system of teaching Latin which we have fre- 
quently recommended in these pages. The great fault of the Latin 
grammars generally used in our colleges as well as high schools, at the 
present day, is that they treat that majestic and noble tongue as if it 
were one of the occult sciences ; they give the students nothing but “ rules 
and exceptions ;” no specimens of the language to familiarize them with 
its form and structure, and encourage them to persevere in its study. 
Thus, they are expected to commit to memory an enormous amount of 
dry details about Latin before any real effort is made to show them what 
Latin is. 

Even in natural history, no description of an animal, how- 
ever graphic, will give us so clear an idea of his color, size, 
general outline, and strength, as an ocular e.amination of him, Sup- 
posing we agree with those who, not content with calling the 
Latin a dead language, call it a fossil, what naturalist is so learned and 
skilful as to be able to determine the preci-e species to which the fossil 
of an animal belongsif he is only presented with some small fragments of 
bone—no vertebra, no femur, no tibia, no complete section of the skull? 
A tew Latin words here and there, conjugated or declined, can give the 
student as little idea of the language of Cicero and Virgil as a few splin- 
ters from the extremities of the bones of the mastodon can give of the 
form and strength of that ancient animal. 

In those European countries in which Latin is best taught and known 
this principle is generally recognized by those who compile Latin gram- 
mars ; accordingly, most of them not only give extracts from Latin authors 
as specimens; they also give a large proportion of the rules in Latin, so 
as to render it necessary that the student habituate himself to the use of 
the language. So far as we have seen, this has not been attempted 
hitherto in thiscountry, The nearest approach to it ismade by Professor 
Bingham in the work now before us; and we may add that it is perhaps 
the nearest approach to it which is yet called for, or which would be 
justified by the extent to which the language is studied amongst us. We 
think this will be admitted by intelligent professors when we remark 
that in the volume before us, Latin extracts from the classic acthors, 
together with vocabularies, are presented to the student at the end of 
every series of rules, alternating with passages in English to be trans- 
lated into Latin; each simple and brief at the beginning and becoming 
somewhat difficult and elaborate in proportion as the rules are learned 
and the general principles of the larguage become familiar, Thus, the 
synthetical and analyticai processes are happily combined by Professor 
Bingham. 

We do not mean that the system is new ; indeed, it isan old system 
in Europe with the best teachers; and, what is more, no system has suc- 
ceeded so well, The credit due to the author of the present volume is 
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that of introducing it into this country in a manner that must recom- 
mend it to all who are capable of appreciating the difference between a 
wilderness of rules and exceptions, and a judicious combination of rules, 
exceptions, and practical illustrations. Indeed, the only fault we have to 
find with “ Bingham’s Latin Grammar” is that it has no alphabetical 
index. It is true that its table of contents is both copious and admirably 
arranged. Wealso do the author the justice to admit that we know 
teachers eminent for their success who are of opinion that a full alpha- 
betical index to an elementary text-book has a tendency to produce in- 
dolent habits. Be this as it may, if Prof. Bingham has not furnished an 
index, he has given in its stead what has cost him much more labor than 
a complete index would have cost—namely, a Latin-English and an Eng- 
lish-Latin vocabulary. This occupies forty-four pages, double column, 
and small type—the whole characterized by remarkable accuracy. The 
work has several other features which it would afford us pleasure to 
point out were we not limited just now in time and space; but we think 
that the characteristics which we have indicated fully justify us in ree- 
ommending the work as one which will prove a desideratum both to 
teacher and student. 


TRAVELS, 


New America, By WituiamM Herpworrn Drxon, 12mo., pp. 495. Phila- 
delphia: J. bB. Lippineott & Co., 1867. 

Tue gentlemen who reprint this work are always ready to help them- 
selves co any foreign book which they think will pay without paying any- 
thing for it save the cost of publication, while none give less encouragement 
to American authors. Accordingly we sometimes find their imprint on a 
good foreign work, but very rarely on a good American work, because, in 
general, the author of the latter has to be paid a decent price, whereas the 
Messrs. Lippincott want to get everything “‘cheap.” The difficulty is that 
in searching the foreign market for something taking, their judgment 
which is rather defective at best, is apt to fail them. This has been the 
case in the present instance. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon writes in very respectable English. He is un- 
doubtedly an educated, intelligent man; but nevertheless his ‘* New 
America” is an exceedingly dull book. Although originally published 
in England, it is evident that it was chietly intended for American readers, 
His countrymen can hardly blame Mr. Dixon for this, since they did not 
appreciate his former productions. He wrote his “ Tloly Land” and 
“ William Penn,” and John Bull persistently refused to read either. What 
less could our author do, then, than to eulogise “New America?” Did 


not Tacitus do something similar to “spite” the Romans? He travelled in- 


to Germany and portrayed the ancient Germans as a model people in every 
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respect, except that they were not yet quite so refined or temperate 
as they might be. The startled Romans immediately betook themselves 
to the perusal of the historian’s previous works. Perhaps the present 
performance will have a similar effect. Be this as it nay, certain it is 
that we were never praised before as we are by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
Instead of the rude, vulgar, half-witted people without either decency or 
honesty, we used to be only a few brief years ago, we are now refined, 
high-minded, conscientious, &c., &c.; in short, we are worthy of the 
great Anglo-Saxon people from whom we have sprung; nay, we are 
Anglo-Saxons of the pure breed, and this is the only thing that will, or 
rather may, save us from the domination of the blacks, which would be 
inevitable in a very short time did we belong to any less noble race! 

As we are, even our vices have redeeming features—at least those of 
the genuine Anglo-Saxon type. This is true, for example, of Mormonism; 
and, accordingly, our author rather admires itself and its prophets and 
prophetesses. It seems that Brigham Young has been grossly misrepre- 
sented. What if he has a score or two of wives and as many concubines 
as he cares for; he is, nevertheless, an honest, conscientious man, and the 
tendency of his system seems salutary upon the whole. Spiritualism, 
negroism, and even the excrescence which so many of ourselves regard as 
a blemish on our civilization—are treated by our author in the same 
couleur de rose style. 

Sometimes, however, Mr. Dixon wants to remind us that we are not 
quite equal, in some important respects, to the great people “at home ;” 
but he would not say so himself for the world; he only gives the opinion 
of some Bostonian, New Yorker, or Philadelphian, whose perception 
and taste are in advance of those of his neighbors. Of course, we cannot 
be offended at what one of ourselves thinks of us, even though he depre- 
ciates our ladies, because they have not as large bosoms as their Engtish 
grandmothers, or have certain other faults. 

Some will question whether this course is proper or manly. Many 
will ask, if a critic sees faults, why not poi.t them out openly and crit- 
icise them? And it must be remembered that it is as a critic Mr. Dixon 
wishes to be known; although the Atheneum, of which he is the editor, 
has become rather eulogistic than critical under his auspices. But taking 
‘*New America” as itis, who will say that it will do us as much good as 
any of the books that have openly criticised us, not excepting Dickens's 
**American Notes.” Indiscriminate eulogies on nations never answer 
any useful] purpose, except as a lesson to future eulogists. Take, for ex- 
ample, the book which of all others mostly resembles this, namely, Mrs, 


” 


Stowe’s “Sunny Memories; ”’’ what good has it accomplished anywhere? 
Of all the author’s productions it has been the least read; even those 
whom it praised most thought she was rather unprofitably employed in 
writing it; and Mrs, Stowe has far more talent, and is a much more 


acute observer than Mr, Dixon. 
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We will give a specimen or two of the sort of information which the 


world receives in the volume before us, In mourning over the vice that 


prevails in New York—which like almost every place in New America, 
is highly praised—our author kindly says that although we are more 
vicious than the denizens of any other city, we should hardly be blamed 
for it, since it iscaused by the disparity of the sexes; that is, we have not 
women enough to furnish wives for all the men who want to marry, 
This will be news to our census commissioners, who tell us that far from 
being in the minority, the women of our large cities are more numerous 
than the men; and had they made any different report, daily observation 
would have satisfied any intelligent person that it was erroneous, But 
let our author speak for himself: 

« Think what this large excess of men over wom-nentails, in the way of 
trial, on American society—think what a state that country must be in 
which counts up in its fields, in its cities, seven hundred and thirty thou- 
sand unmarried men ! 

“ Bear in mind that these crowds of prosperous fellows are not bachelors 
by choice, selfish dogs, woman-haters, men useless to themselves and to the 
world in which they live. They are average young men, busy and push- 
ing ; fellows who would rather fall into love than into sin ; who would be fond 
of their wives and proud of their children if society would only provide 
them with lawful mates. What are they now? Anarmy of monks with- 
out the defense of a religious vow. These seven hundred and thirty- 
thousand bachelors have never promised to be chaste ; many of them, it 
may be feared, regard the tenth commandment as little more than a paper 
law. You say to them in effect, ‘ You are not to pluck these flowers, not to 
trample on these borders, if you please.” Suppose that they will not 
please ? How is the unwedded youth to be hindered from coveting his 
neighbor’s wife? You know what Naples is, what Munich is. You have 
seen the condition of Liverpool, Cadiz, Antwerp, Livorno ; of every city, of 
every port, in which there is a floating population of single men; but in 
which of these cities do you find any approach to New York, in the show of 
open and triumphant vice ?” 

* Men who know New York far worse than myself, assure me that in 
depth and darkness of iniquity, neither Paris in its private haunts, nor 
London in its open streets, can hold a candle to it. Paris may be subtler, 
London may be grosser, in its vices; but for largeness of depravity, for 
domineering insolence of sin, for rowdy callousness to censure, they tell me 
the Atlantic city finds no rivalon the earth.” —pp. 266 and 267. 


This, to be sure, isa gloomy picture, but we are graciously excused for be- 
ing so much more vicious than others, because women are so scarce among 
us! Singularly enough, all our “isms” are produced by the same cause, 
Because our ladies are so few they must be engaged in all kinds of 
naughty tricks. An ordinary philosopher would view the subject in the 
opposite light; that is, he would infer from the vagaries alluded to that 
the ladies had nothing better to do—no husbands to please, consequently 
no babies to take eare of, no pies to make, &c, 


But Mr. Ilepworth 
Dixon knows better than this. 


“On the other side, this demand for mates who can never be supplied, 
not in one place only, but in every place alike, affects the female mind with 
a variety of plagues ; driving your sister into a thousand restless agita 
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tions about her rights and powers ; into debating woman’s era in history, 
woman’s place in creation, woman’s mission in the family ; into public 
hysteria, into table-rapping, into anti-wedlock societies, into theories about 
free love, natural marriage, and artistic maternity ; into anti-offspring res- 
olutions, into sectarian polygamy, into free trade of the affections, into 
community of wives. Some part of this wild disturbance of the female 
mind, it may be urged, is due tothe freedom and prosperity which women 
find in America as compared against what they enjoy in Europe ; but this 
freedom, this prosperity, are in some degree, at least, the consequences of 
that disparity in numbers which makes the hand of every young girl in 
the United States a positive prize.”—p. 268, 


What a handsome compliment is here paid tothe ladies! May they 
not now regard themselves as having a carte blanche to do—what 
they like? Whatever unhandsome thing they may do, it is evidently not 
their fault, but their misfortune, because there is not enough of them 
to keep quiet! Accordingly our author would not say a word against 
them. He will only put the lash into the hands of “a bluff yankee,” 
somewhat bedaubing it before he does so. First we are told, on the 
authority of an American that “the American lady has made no American 
home ;” this of course he does not beliey e; but he proceeds to give the 
opinions of others, as follows: 


* What do you say, now, to our ladies?” said to me a bluff Yankee, as 
we sat last night under the veranda, here in the hotel at Saratoga. 
“ Charming,” of course, | answered, “ pale, delicate, bewitching ; dashing, 
too, and radiant.” “Hoo!” cried he, putting up his hands; “they are 
just not worth ad . They can’t walk, they can’t ride, they can’t 
nurse.” “ Ah, you have no wife,” said lina soothing tone. “A wife!” 
he shouted; “1 should kill her.” “ With kindness?” “ Ugh!” he an- 
swered ; “ with a poker. Look at these chits here, dawdling by the 
fountain. What are they doing now? what have they done all day? Fed 
and dressed. They have changed their clothes three times, and had their 
hair washed, combed, and curled threetimes. That is their life. Have they 
been out fora walk, for a ride? Have they read a book ? have they sewn a 
seam % Not a bit of it. Hlow do your ladies spend their time ? They put on 
good boots, they tuck up their skirts, and hark away through the country 
lanes. I was in Hampshire once; my host was a duke; his wife was out 
before breakfast, with clogs on her feet and roses on her cheeks ; she rode to 
the hunt,she walked to the copse; a ditch would not frighten her, a hedge 
would not turn her back. Why, our women, poor, pale .” “Come,” I 
said, “ they are very lovely.” “ Ugh!” said the saucy fellow, “ they have 
no bone, no fibre, no juice ; they have only nerves ; but what can you ex- 
pect? They eat pearlash for bread ; they drink ice-water for wine ; they 
wear tight stays, thin shoes, and barrel skirts. Such things are not fit to 
live, and, thank God,in a hundred years not one of their descendants will 
be left alive.”"—pp. 269 and 270. 


How conveniently Mr. Dixon meets with “a bluff Yankee’ who 
thinks so much of the women of England and so little of his own 
countrywomen! Of course “he had got an inkling of the truth”’— 
“there must be lack or vital power,” &c. But there is a class of Ameri- 
can women which has pleased our author quite well; more than once he 
becomes quite enthusiastic in his admiration of the Mormon women, 


Thus, in speaking of one, he says: “The most famous, perhaps, of these 
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ladies is El'za Snow, the poetess, a lady universally respected for her fine 
character, universally applauded for her fine talents.”—(p. 205.) 

In short, our author thinks as highly of the Mormons, male and female, 
as he does of the blacks, and it will be seen in due time that the latter are 
a great people in his estimation. Now, let it be remembered, what is the 
chief cause of vice in New York, according to Mr. Dixon—tlhat we are 
vicious because we have not women enough. We do not attend to our 
business ou this account, and the worst consequences follow as natural 
results, With admirable consistency he presents us the other side of the 
picture in Utah: “They (the Mormons) live and thrive, and men who live 
by their own labor,thrive by their own enterprise,cannot be altogether mad, 
Their streets are clean, their houses bright, their gardens fruitful. Peace 
reigns in their cities. Harlots and drunkards are unknown there. They 
keep open more common schools than any other sect in the United 
States” (p. 171). What an excellent people! who would not like to live 
amongst them? But is it not remarkable that while this disparity of the 
sexes produces such deplorable results in New York and Philadelphia, 
especially the former, its effects in Utah are so favorable ? 

A paucity of men, it seems, does no injury to a country, but rather 
good, provided that each individual has from four to ten wives. “ But 


granted,” says our author, “ that by either good or evil means they could 


get the women into their church, it is idle to deny that the possession of 


such a treasure gives them enormous powers of increase. One man may 
be the father of a hundred children. One woman ean hardly be the 


. 


mother of a score!” (p. 211.) Thus, in New York, where women are so 
scarce, they occupy themselves with all kinds of vagaries, whereas in 
Utah, where they are so abundant in proportion to the other sex, they 
have time for nothing but rearing children, &e. We are bound to believe, 
therefore, that a hundred women with a hundred husbands have more 
time to run about, deliver lectures, make tables turn, discuss free love and 
* artistic maternity,” than if they had only twenty or even a dozen hus- 
bands between them! 

There is neither liar, hypocrite, nor rogue to be seen emong the Mor- 
mons (p. 208); and, accordingly, they are very much like the English, as, 
indeed, are all good or great people. Brigham himself is quite a respect- 
able personage. Ergo, his type is to be found “ at home,”’ and so is that 
of his wife for a similar reason, as may be seen from the following de- 
scription : 

“ We saw Brigham Young for the first time in his private box. A large 
head, broad, fair face, with blue eyes, light-brown hair, good nose and 
merry mouth ; a man plainly dressed, in black coat and pantaloons, white 
waistcoat and cravat, gold studs and sleevelinks, English in build and 
looks,—but English of the middle class and of a provincial town: such was 
the Mormon prophet, pope, and king, as we first saw him in the theatre 
among his people. A lady, one of his wives, whom we afterwards came 
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to know as Amelia, sat with him in the box ; she, too, was dressed in a quiet 
English style ; and now and then she eyed the audience from behind her 
curtain, through an opera glass, as English ladies are apt to do at home. 
She was pretty, and appeared to us then rather pensive and poetical.”—p. 
146. 

In short, our author likes the Mormons so well, that he devotes eighteen 
chapters to them—a considerable proportion of his book ; but much more 
could have been put into one chapter by a graphic, terse pen than he 
gives altogether; and if he has noted anything that will be new even in 
England, or which the English public as well as ourselves have not been 
familiar with for years, it has escaped our attention, always excepting 
such “facts” as those we have noted. 

If the black were only an Anglo-Saxon, he would be equal to the 
Mormon, at least in elevation of character. “The fact is,” we are told, 
“the negro is the coming man” (p. 467). It is added that heis already 
* courted, flattered, cajoled,” and reasons which are substantial, if true, are 
assigned for the fact (74). Our author mentions several qualities which he 
tells us fit the negro for a very high form of civil life. ‘Some negroes,” 
he adds, * are rich and learned, practice at the bar, preach from the pulpit, 
strut upon the stage” (p. 468). In proof of the justice of his estimate he 
gives us an account of aconversation he had witha negro of his acquaint- 
ance, with whom he went about Richmond to see the negro schools. Since 
the negroes are such bright, brave, excellent people as they are deseribed 
by Mr. Dixon, it is not strange that so many Northerners have so long been 
of opinion that the white Southerners would be improved by inter- 
marriage with the blacks, though the fact will be new to many of our 
readers, But let us hear our author: 

“ Many good people in the North had begun to think it would be well 
for these pale and bilious shadows of the South, to marry their sons and 
daughters to such highly-gifted and emotional creatures, with a view to 
restoring the strength and thickening the fibre of their race. When the 
war broke out, this feeling spread; as it raged and stormed, this feeling 
deepened ; and now, when the war is over, and the South lies prostrate, 
there isa party in New England, counting women in its ranks, who would 
be glad, if they could find a way, to marry the whole white population, 
living south of Richmond, to the blacks. Again and again I have heard 
men, grave of face and clean of life, declare in public, and to sympathizing 
hearers, that a marriage of white and black would improve the paler 
stock.” —p. 466. 

We feel that we have occupied far too much space and time with 
“New America;” which, let us regard it in any light we may, is a decided 
failure. Whatever may be the faults of our English cousins, no genuine 
Englishman is without more or less of that quality which he himself, hap- 


pily enough, calls “pluck.” If he entertains adverse opinions of any 
country or people, he says so honestly and fearlessly, and does not seek 
to father them on “a bluff Yankee ” or anybody else. In short, neither 
the sneaking insinuation nor the fulsome toadyism of this book is British 
in any sense. 
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Caloary—Virginina. Tragedies. By Lavauron Osnorn. 12mo., pp: 
200, New York: Doolady. 1857. 

In general Mr. Doolady exhibits considerable judgment in his selec- 
tions; it is but seldom that we have had any serious fault to find with 
his publications. Nor does the one now before us form an exception ; 
although we do not think that Laughton Osborn will ever occupy a high 
rank among tragic writers. He may succeed in other departments of 
literature, but we can assure him in all kindness that tragedy is not his 
forte ; nor is poetry in any form. After making full allowance for the dis- 
advantages under which he has labored in treating the subjects he has 
chosen, we see nothing to justify us in the opinion that he would have 
succeeded under more favorable circumstances, 

The incidents which he has attempted to dramatise in “ Calvary” 
are at once too familiar and too mysterious. Even Milton has 
failed in his “Paradise Regained.” The life and death of Christ 
are so fully detailed in the New Testament that it would require a 
genius of a high order to invest the subject with that air of novelty 
which is essential to the drama. This is admirably illustrated in the 
Divina Commedia of Dante, although not a drama in the strict sense of 
the term. There is no intelligent person who has read that truly sublime 
poem who has not observed a vast difference between the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso ; but a still greater difference between the Jnferno and 
the Paradiso, the latter being greatly inferior to either of the former, 

The reason is obvious enough ; while neither sacred nor profane history 
has much to say on what passes in purgatory or hell, each is quite 
copious on what relates to paradise considered as the happiness derived 
by man from the death of Christ. 

If, however, it be urged that paradise is not familiar, being extra 
terram, the same claiin cannot be made for Calvary. That the 
events which took place at Calvary were in the highest degree 
tragic is beyond dispute; but, as already observed, all the incidents 
and circumstances that led to it are so fully described that but little 
room is left for the exercise of the fancy. Were it otherwise, we think 
there would still be some objection to the exhibition of Jesus, the Arch- 
angels, Mary, the mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalene Simon Peter, &e., on 
the stage, at least in the style in which it is done in Laughton Osborn’s 
“ Calvary.” 

Milton was content to commence his Paradise Lost with what took 
place on our own sphere—‘ man’s first disobedience,” &c. Homer 
soared no higher at the outset than the wrath of Achilles. Nor has Virgil 
attempted a different course. But our present author lays his first scene 
in heaven, and his first speakers are Raphael and Michael, who have a 
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chorus of angels, though, in sooth, rather a discordant one, In Scene III. 
Jesus, Mary and Martha appear, the locus being “A room inthe dwell- 
ing of Jesus’ Mother.” If the dialogue which takes place between the 
Saviour of mankind and his Mother had been intended for a burlesque it 
could hardly have seemed to us more profane. But we cheerfully do the 
author the justice to believe that he means well throughout. Mary ad- 
dresses Jesus, “O my darling!’’ and tells him that what He says 
is to happen makes her “blood curdle.” In another part of the same 
dialogue she is made to say : 
‘Tam thy mother, Jesus, and my heart 
Warms to thee now as when I first beheld thee 
After my weary travail,’ &.—(p. 9.) 
When Martha enters Mary appeals to her, as if she had more influence 
on Jesus than herself, thus: 
* Kneel with me, Martha! He has love for thee. 


Tell him he ki‘lsme! Tell him!—”’ 


The first scene of the second act is laid in hell, and the interlocutors 
are Lucifer and Beelzebub, who have achorus of evil spirits which differs 
very slightly, ifanything, from the chorus of ange!s, except that the former 
is, perhaps, a little more lugubrious than the latter. Next come Judas 
Iscariot and Mary Magdalene. Judas speaks quite idiomatiecally, ” Ugh! " 


he says, “and the lamp looks dying.” She replies: ‘* Be not displeas’d, 


dear Judas.” (p. 15.) Further on in the same dialogue she addresses 


him : 
“ That stary’d look worries me ; and, oh! the chill 


Of this unwholesome lodging ! "’—(p. 15.) 

We have not yet got beyond the second act; and the tragedy extends 
to five acts, occupying seventy-four pages. Under these circumstances 
we think our readers will excuse us if we canhot proceed any farther in 
this direction. 

Virginina is a better effort than “Calvary,” but we are very much 
afraid that it will not succeed as a tragedy. The Romans, male 
and female, are made to express themselves considerably more like New 
Yorkers than is in strict accordance with the truth of history. The fol- 
lowing is a.pretty favorable specimen : 

Icil. —* T am Icilius, and should the people 
The sole legitimate source of sovereign rule, 
For that they are the many, and their thews 
Strain to heave up, to prop and keep sustain’d 
The edifice whose chambers ye but fill.’’—(p. 103.) 

Fernan lo Wocd could hardly have expressed himself more democrat- 
ically or more patriotically than this when a candidate for Gover- 
nor of the State. We cheerfully admit, however, that there are some 
good passages in Virginina, but we hope we shall be excused if we prefer 


to let the reader discover them for himself, 
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Before we conclude we beg to give the author one word of advice, 
which we trust he will accept in the same friendly, benevolent spirit in 
which it is offered. He announces to us on one of the fly-leaves of this 
volume that the two pieces we have just glanced at ‘tare the first of a 
series of nineteen, which, with the exception of two, are now completed 
and ready for the press.” This is followed by the titles of ten tragedies and 
seven comedies! We have no doubt that Mr. Osborn is as much at home 
in comedy as heis in tragedy; nay, we think he is more successful in 
exciting laughter even when he does not mean to do so, than he is in 
drawing forth tears when most tragically inclined. At the same time, we 
would advise him to withhold his “Silver Head” and “ Double Deceit ” 
(comedies) until the people are much more predisposed to laughter than 
they are at present, and have more time and money to spare. 


1, Snow Flakes: A Chapter from the Book of Nature. 4to, pp. 146. 


2. Frank's Search for Sea Shells. 24mo., pp. 352. 
Boston: American Tract Society. 


These two volumes deserve to stand side by side in the most select 
family library. Each is devoted to a particular series of the beauties of 
nature ; and it is difficult to decide to which we should give the prefer- 
ence for the just admiration it excites forthe works ofthe Creator, even 
in what we are wont to regard as their simplest forms. A snow flake is 
a beautiful object to look upon under any circumstances; but it is only 
when viewed with the microscope that it reveals to us those chaste and 
elegant outlines in which Nature surpasses the highest perfection of art. 

In the first volume, at the head of these remarks, there are several finely 
executed engravings, which represent a large variety of snow-crystals 
sketched at different times during the last century by navigators and sci- 
entific men. The specimens thus given are taken principally from those 
described by Dr. Nettis, Captain Scoresby, and Mr. James Glaisher, of 
Lewisham, England—gentlemen whose skill and accuracy in this curious 
department of science have secured for them a European fame, which is 
now extended, by this tasteful and attractive volume, to the New World. 

The plates, which are really worth the price of the whole volume, are 
each accompanied by apprepriate passages in poetry and prose, selected 
from various authors who have written more or less on the beauties of 
the snow. Among these selections is a fine poem from the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, entitled “ The Spirit of the Snow,” which many of our 
readers will remember ; but it is one of those happy effusions replete with 
beauty, grace and melody which have an enduring freshness for the lover of 
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poetry. Other gems of similar water are Longfellow’s “ Winter,” Whit- 
tier’s “Pass of the Sierra,” Dryant’s “ Snow Shower,” and Eliza Cook’s 
* Time of Snow.” It always affords us sincere pleasure to examine a 
book of this kind ; and we are satisfied that there is no intelligent person 
to whom we recommend it who will not feel disposed to thank us for do- 
ing so, 

The transition from the Snow Flakes to the Sea Shells presents an agree- 
able contrast, In the one as well as in the other we see the hand of the 
game all-wise Artificer. Beautiful beyond description as the snow. 
trystals are, they are not more so than many of the shells which are found 
on the seashore and on the banks of large rivers. None but those who 
have paid some attention to conchology can fully appreciate this fact, or 
form any approximate idea of the pains taken by the Crestor in at once 
adorning and protecting creatures which, were they not thus distin- 
guished, would often seem unworthy of the least attention. Apart froin 
the curious and interesting information which this little volume contains 
it is admirably calculated to dispose the youthful mind to study and 
reflection ; and yet it is by no means what is understood by the phrase 
* child’s book.” Except the experienced naturalist or conchologist, there 
is no one so old or so learned but that he can pass an agreeable hour in 
comparing the descriptions in “* Frank’s Search” with the pictorial illus- 
trations. The table of contents is we’l arranged, and the study of the 
volume is still more facilitated by an alphabetical pronouncing index. 


_ 


. Gracies Mission. A Tale of Norway. By Werex Wats Prerson, 
author of “ Bertha,” ‘Edith Vaughan,” &. IJ6mo., pp. 255. 


%. Bessie at Stony Lonesome; or, Charlie's Mission. By the author of 
*Margarethe and Waldemar.” 1S8mo., pp. 316. 
8. Auntie’s Christmas Trees. The Child’s Gift-hook for the Holidays, 


18mo.,«pp. 308. New York: Gen. Prot. Epis. 8.8. Union, 1867, 


It would be a superfluous task to analyze books like these; were 
there anything profound or complex in their construction, they would be 
unsuitable for the purpose for which they are designed—namely, the 
instruction and amusement of children, A curiously woven plot, requir- 
ing an effort of the understanding to unravel, would be a positive defect 
in such books; elaborate portraitures of character would be equally 
needless. All that is required in writing for the young is to embody 


good principles and useful lessons in simple but attractive language. 
There may be an excess of wisdom in such books; as for philosophy, it 
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would be out of place. Those who would succeed in making lasting 
impressions on the young by means of books must, above all things, aim 
at simplicity in language; but this alone will not de; there must be viva- 
city and sprightliness, The most thoughtful child is repelled by a lugu- 
brious style; he may listen to adry sermon without falling asleep, but he 
cannot be induced to read it; if an effort is made to force him the prob- 
ability is that he will take a dislike to all books. 

The writers of these three volumes seem to understand all this; for 
they speak to the little ones, not like philoso, hers, or learned people, but 
they assume forthe occasion the language and mode of thouzht of the chil- 
dren themselves, only taking care to be more correct, and more suggest- 
ive ineach. Those addressed in “Grace’s Mission” are not mere chil- 
dren; accordingly the story is constructed with more art than that of 
either of the other two; there is also more delineation of character, and 
the young reader is made to depend more on his own understanding—he 
has to reflect and understand more, yet by no means so much as in & 
novel, or in a didactic work intended for adults or even for those who are 
not expected to possess morethan ordinary intelligence. We do not men- 
tion this as a defect ; on the contrary, we regard it as a merit, since we 
should address all whom we would instruct in a language which is familiar 
to them. 

On the same principle we like the two smaller books. ‘“ Bessie at 
Stony Lonesome” is designed for a younger class than *‘ Grace’s Mission,” 
and it is simpler in proportion. The author is already agreeably known 
in connection with “ Margarethe and Waldemar ;” but we think the 
present volume will prove still more popular. In no other which we 
have examined for some time are the precepts of religion and mor- 
ality clothed ina more attractive garb. 

Although “ Auntie’s Christmas Trees” is intended for the holidays, it 
may be read with profit at any season. In none of the three do we find any 
thing sectarian ; indeed, it is characteristic of this Society to be well dis- 
posed and conciliatory toward all Christian sects ; that commendable spirit 
pervades all its publications. 


The Sabbath at Home: an Ilustrated Religious Magazine for the Family. 
March, 1867. Boston: American Tract Society. 


Judging by the numbers we have seen, the title of this monthly describes 
its character without any affectation or exaggeration. The number before 
us contains sixty-five neatly printed double-column pages of reading mat- 
ter, embracing a considerable variety of pieces in prose and poetry which 
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are at once entertaining and instructive. Indeed, we donot think that 
any intelligent person who took up the present number of “ The Sabbath 
at Home ” and examined it carefally—not omitting to glance at its pic- 
torial illustrations in passing—would have any hesitancy, let his theolog- 
ical views be what they might, in presenting it to his family as a source 
of useful knowledge and harmless amusement which, from its simplicity 
of language as well as cheapness, is within the reach of all. 
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meligned, i —biril and tamily, 245, 246— 
low origin ref /46—education from 
1616-17, 247—stu f law at Lone ib. 
—charge of dissipation, injustice of, ed 
Charles First, King, t).—Cromwell — be 

come a member of House of Commons 
248, 249—Hon intractable on the ques 
tim of supp.ies for royal expehdit res, 
249—Cromwell’s first speech, th.—<Jress, 
appearance, manner, ih.—demands of the 
King, 249—the Commons retuse theig as 

sent, 250—King’s orders and Commons’ re 
solutions, ib. —adjournment of the House and 
its auguries, ib,— iissolves Parliament 
25l—character of Hampden, tb —re 
fuses to pay the King = tax, 252 

the court against Hampden, 1b.—strife be 
tween the nation and narch, com- 
mencement of, th —Cromwell at St. Ives, ib 

— eople indignant with the hit 25 


g,25 
Prynne s error and punishment 253—new tf ar- 
liament, /.—strafford exe 

p 















e 
yyy 





— decision of 











uted, 254—rebel- 
lien in Ipcland, 255—b opesed tor Parlia- 


ment to control the militia, b.—Cavaliers and 








-_: 


— 





INDEX, 


Roundheads, ib.—King’s visit to Parliament, 
255, 256—revolution, commencement of 256— 
Cromwell's domestic life, ib,—Cromwell a 
soldier, 257—battle of Edgehill indecisive, 
ib.—Cromwell’s ietter to Himpden, 255— 
Hampden’s « h, .—King’s mongrel Var- 
liament, 258, —siege of York, 253—battle 
of Marston Moor, Cromwell immortalized, 
260—VParliament paramount la the North o 
England, 261—King ene suraged by successes 
of the Marquis of Montrose, 261, 202—battle 
of Newbury tmdetisive, 262—military repu- 
tation of Cromwell, .64—opinion of Milton, 












ib.—larliamentary army, Fairfax assumes 
command of, 264—battle of Naseby fatal to 
the royalists 264 ,265—Ning's private cabinet 

surrender to the Scotch army, 





—lresbyterians and Independents, 
,Jealousies , demands ,266 ,267—sun- 
dring of the army and Parliament, 16 —rising 
of the Royalists, 268—Cromwell heads the op 
posing army , b.—success as a leader ,269—ne- 
gotiations of Parliament with the King, 270— 
remonstrants accused of high treason, 270, ‘ 
—Varliamentary army, materials of, 271— 
Charles a prisoner ,272—charged with treason, 
rds of Cromwell, id.—trial of the 
273—execution, 274—sieges managed 
by Cromwell, 274, 275—victory at Dunbar, 
276—triumphal entry into London, 27 
Parliament anxious lo prolo’g its existence, 
277—dissolucion of Parliament by Cromwell, 
278—Council of State chosen, ib.—Cromwell 
Lord Protector, new Parliament, 279, 280— 











bigotry and intolerance of the Parliament, 
280—reproaches of Cromwell and loss of 
favor, 280, 25l—plot for his assassination, 
281i—olfer of the crown to Cromwell, 282— 
reply, declining it, ib —aspersions of his 


character unjustiflable, 234—inauguration as 





Protector, i}. —dissensi: of Varliament. 
284—daughter of Cromwell, proposed mar 
rag obstacles, 285—lissolution of Parlia- 
ment by Cromwell, i.—conspiracy to mur 


der Cromwe.l 286—illness and death, 287, 288, 


wba, its resources and destiuy, article ou, 35 
—charge agaist the American Republic, an- 
nexation, ».—denial of charge, ib.—Mexico, 
ib.—Canata, 35, 36—Cuba, an argument 
agajust jove of annexation , 36—policy of other 
nations, b.—resources and Condition of Cuba, 
37 —present von mt rierence 00 reason tor 
future inaction wh reasons for U1 d States, 





nterference , 38—topograply yarea population, 
ib.—Cuba, the beadquarters of ear:y expior- 














ers, 39— Je iption by Columbus ab.—neglect 
by Spain, — attack by haglaud, i —forti 
fications by pai 40—leith of aborigina 
inhabitants, o.—preset iation, 40, 41— 
difference between th ibanus and the Mex: 
cans or the Peruvia ! deserip- 
tion by Humbeolit, 42—fortres i Havana, 
43—charitable institutions, tb.—educational 
facilities comparea wilh those of Dostou 
ani New York, 44—the Been, i).—stute 
meuts of Mr. Dana, &.—45-—education in 
the hands of the goverument, 1b.—historica! 


associations, 46—nobiiity, remarks of Mr 
Dana, t),—wealth of Havana, 47—synopsis 
of the receipts of the treasury, tb.—stores in 
Havana, t).—comparative revenue of Cuba, 
48—arimy and navy ,),—reasons for taxation, 
t.—arbitrary taxation, 49—fertility of the 
soil, ib.—industry of Cubans, remarks of Mr, 
Dana, 50—sources of wealth, ib.—imports, 
ib,—Cuba as a place of residence, 51—cotton 
tree, description by Dr. Abbott, 51, 52— 





bibiaguas, description by Abbott, 52, 53— 
comfort of Cubans compared with Irish and 
Hindvos, 53—Cubans not revolutionists, ib.— 


e Vere, M. Schele, his Studies of 


Food aad its preparation, artic! 


not down-trodden, 654 discontente ! 
Cubans exceptions, i.—revolutions , failures, 
55—loyalty of free negroes to Spain, b.— 
Cuban slave-holders, —address, extracts, 
56—leniency towards slaves, testimony of 
Mr. Dana, th.—pow ot the Catholic 
Church in Cuba, denied, 57—condition of 
Cuban priests, 1.—testimony of Mr. Dana, 
ib.—Cubans not vicwus, &.—church and 
law at Variance, extract, .--right of Spain 
recognized, ib.—England and France anxious 
tw secure Cuba, 59—value to United States, ib. 
comparative value of Cuba and Canada to Eng 
‘and, &.—reasons for familiarity with the tiue 
character and resources of the island, ib. 

. Words re- 





viewed and criticised, 399-402. 


Dizon, Wm. Hepworth, his New America re- 


pewed, 409-414. 


Educatwm, in Congress, article on, 159—safety in 


universal intelligence, resolution of Mr. 
Donnelly ib.—poorwhites and freedmen, 
ib. — petition to establish State normal 


schools, 159, 160— bill providing for a 
Bureau of Education, 160, 161 — import- 
ance of statistics, ib.—wants of education 
among Congressmen, uote, 161, 162 
land grants for the purposes of education , 162 
—the vew wepartment, an educational jour- 
nal and superintendent of education, b.— 
benefit to freedimen, ib.—to poor whites, 163 
—support of schools, movey expended in 
slave states compared with free states, ib.— 
duty of Congress, ib.—opinion of General 
Banks, extract, ib.—education of the West i. 
—National Department of Elucation, aid to 
the older states, 164—difficulties overcome by 
this Department, .—nationalization of edu- 
cation, meaning, 165—position of education 
in Europe, ib.—education a corrector of the 
money getting propensity, ib.—Department 
of Education a tower of observation, ib.— 
elementary education should be sounder, 158 
necessity for elevating the position of 
teachers, w.—teaching in Germauy, if,—ob- 
jection im Congress to Ulus Department, 166— 
denial that education caused the rebellion, ib. 
—self-made men, a precedent for others, ib. 
—civilization, fogndation of our institutl ns, 
167, 168—answer to the objection of time, 
168, 169. 


m 84—selection 
of fvod, dilf-rence between instinct and reason 
displayed, $4,85—diversity aud preparation in 
Various hatious, 85—preference the resuit of 
custom, $i—Jews, earliest records of cooking, 


ib.—prohibition of swine and blool, i#,— 
trichinae, th.—Egyptian taste, 87—Grecks 
first to elevate cookery, w.-—-traditions of 
Grecian cookery, vague, .—roast pig of 
Athens, 58 — Athens gustronomy emigrated 
to Rome, 89—cast of Roman meals, t.— 
modern cookery, i. — Freuch cookery, 
remarks of savarin, 90, 91—superiority 


of modern cookery over the anci-nts, vl— 
accidentals of a meal treated by Lady Morgan, 
¥2—Savarin’s twelve conditions, U—etlucs of 
eating imperfectly und -rstood, wb.—accessory 
pleasures of the table, 94—cruelty in cooking, 
ib.—heroism of Vatel, 85, 96—means to pre 
serve delicacy of palate, 96—relations of 
cookery to physiology, 97—excess of fat, in- 
jurious, 98—gelatin contains littie nutriment, 
wb.—digestibility and nutrition, 99—soldiers 
compared, French and English, ».—Mocha vs. 
punch, 100—admixture of vegetables and 
meat, .—proportions of animal and vegetable 
food regulated by climate, 101—disease, the 
cousequence of violated natural laws, 102, 
103—the three elements necessary to life 

















INDEX. iii 


combined in bread, 104—effect of food upon the 
character, 105—lack of fresh air, ib,—adul- 
terations, of coffee, tea, baker’s bread, pickles, 
sugar, 106, 107. 

Goodrich, his Pictorial History of the United 
States reviewed , 402-406. 

Hayti, negro rule in, and the lessons it teaches, 
article on, 359—chiracteristics of the negro 
more apparent than elsewhere ib.—ignorance 
of our legisiators in regard to Hayti, ib.—ne- 
gro population in our country, increase of, 
359, 360—increase of slaves less than free 
people, 360, 361—slavery in Hayti abolished 
by France, 361—whites cal blacks, contests 
between, 361, 362—compromise of the Na- 
tional Assembly, followed by adherenee to its 
first decree, 362—George Third in favor of 
slavery, sentiments of, 363—French, the first 
to abolish slavery, ib,—abolition in England, 
progress of, 363, 364—slavery enforced in 
Hayti, British invited to assist, 364—expul- 
sion of the British by Touissant L’Ouverture, 
ih.—French invasion and Touissant’s resist- 
ance, 364, 365—eneral amnesty, ib.—rebel- 
lion of the negroes, 366—arrest and death of 
Touissant, ib —sec ond descent of the British, 
ib.—massacre of whites by negroes, ib —Hay- 
tien emperor, his assassination, 366, 367— 
two republics, black and mulatto, 367—island 
united under Boyer, ib,—treaties of Charles 
Tenth, 368—revoiution, contests between the 
Haytien aud Dominican republics, 368, 369— 
Faustin 1, emperor, court, knighthood, and 
robberies, 369— insurrection and flight of 
Faustin, 369, 370—retrograde condition under 
negro rule, 37)—exports eompared with 
those of seventy-seven years ago, 37l—in 
struction to be gained from these facts, ib. 





Hervey, Thomas Kibble, his poems reviewed, 


17v-184. 


Hitchcock, FE. and E,, Anatomy and Physiology, 


noticed, 190- 192 


Hungary, ber literature and her prospects, 


article op, 108—gain of Prussia in the war 
with Austria, ib.—influence of Hungary in 
the humiliation of Austria, 109—capture of 
Hungarians, .— Magyars conscripts not yvol- 

unteers, io.—declaration to be avenged, ib. 

—conduct of the Hungarians, lessons taught, 

110—hopes of the Magyars revived by the 
Austro-Prussian war, w.—literature, ib.— 
poetry, Lll—origin, i6 —Attila, extract from 
Gibbon’s History, ib.—influence of the poetry 
of the Magyars, liz—origin, investigations 
relative to, ib. — Gibbon believes them of 
Turkish origin, 113—general impressions 
of the Magyars, i. — history of Hungary 
from the time of Chariemagne, #,— 
blood shed under Sigismund, 114—Albert of 
Austria, his successor, ib.—crue ity of Hun- 
garian princes, i).—a worthy king, Mathias 
Corvinus, 115—Magyars tried to kill him, 116 
—limits of Hungary prior to 1848 ,14.—popula- 
tion, 117—losses after the war, ib.—ancient 
aiphahet, Hunno-Scythian, t#,—Latin intro- 
duced, ib.—claim to Oriental origin, vindi- 
cated by the language, ib —its peculiarities, 
117, 118—controversy about the German and 
Magyar languages, i).—test, Arabic poetry, 
118, 119—paim awarded to the Magyars, 
119—compliments of linguists, 120—litera- 
ture older than the English, i. — opinion 
of Schlegel, ib.—theme of poetry, conquest of 
the country under the Seven Chiefs, ib.—ex 

planation of Beva), extract, 120,12l—ianguage 
and literature worthy of agreat people, 121 
literature in the 15th century, specimen, t).— 
classical school, Erdosi, founder of, 121, 122— 
dramas, ib.—epic of merit, ib—poem resemb- 
ling Furioso, .—Faludi, the first poet of the 


modern school, 123—poems published seven 
years after his death, .—quotation, 123, 124 
—poems of Raday, extract, 124—Bessenyci, 
founder of the French schoo! of Magyar poets, 
125—Zazinezy more transiator than poet, ib, 
—sonnet, 125, 126—Anyos, 126—quotation 
from Barcsay, the poet-warrior ,ib.— Dayka, a 
monkish poet, ib.—Viray,the Magyar Horace, 
specimens, 126, 127—Verseghy, quotation, 
127, 128—ballad poetry, national songs, 123— 
Hussar song, ib.—ballad of Lovely Lenka, 
129, 180—Dobrentei, author of Hussar song, 
150—Kolesey, author of Lovely Lenka, ib.— 
Hungarian poets imbued with the classic 
spirit, 131—Berszenyi classical, ib.—poem, 
131, 132—Magyar women not regarded as 
equals of their husbands, 132—lyric protest, 
ib.—Marosian song, 133--Magyars a highly 
intellectual people, ib 


Insurance, good, bad and indifferent, article on, 


385, et seq 


Jarvis, Dr. E,, his Physiology criticised, 406- 
407 


Knowledge, acquisition of, impeded by our legis- 


lators, article on, 134—sharing in government 
flattermg to self-love,ib.—empl-yment of 
clerks and others by professional and busi- 
ness men, ib.—legisiators and their constitu- 
ents, 134, 135—liberty of the press denied, 
135—inflammatory publications injurious 135, 
136—shackled and licentious press, 136— 
republicanism favors liberty of the press, ib, 
bad legislation destructive to it, i/,—illustra- 
tion or a shackled press, 136, 137—due to 
legisiation, manufacture of books cheaper 
ahroad, 137—remedy, intelligent legislation, 
ib.—tlattery of poiiticians, 185—facility of 
procuring books in Europe and America com 

pared, ).—manufacture and importation of 
books not in proportion to our population, 
ib.—statistics of publications, 138, 139~— 
platitudes of politicians, 139—statistics of 
publications in France coutrasted with those of 
United States, 140—statistics of publications 
in Austria, 14l—annual publications in 
Germany, i —England, ib.—Holland, ib,— 
Russia, 141, 142—public ations mane ted and 
exported in France, 142—imports to United 
States very moderate , 142, 143.—American 
and Kuropean librarie 3 compared, 143—fault 
of politicians, i).—newspapers, circulation 
large, 144-—well conducted papers and the 
opposite, ib.—tendency of legislation, ib.— 
duty of legislators, ib.—common school 
system only a groundwork of educ.tic D, 
144. 145—counection of legislation with cost 
of book materials, 145—support of goverie 
ment, argumeut of politicians, .—tux s, 
voluntary donations in free countrics, 146— 
kind of taxing to be avoided, ib.—taxes of 
the Athenians, ib. — Romans, 146, 147 — 
taxation under Caligula and Nero, 147— 
United States compared to Venice, ib,— 
with England, 147, 148—contrast between 
the British Parliament and Congress, i6 — 
postage, b.—French taxation. 149—compara- 
tive cost of books iu America and Kurope, ih. 
—protest against the policy of our iegisiators 
not personal, 150 


Laurentia, a tale of Japan, by Lady Fullerton, 


reviewed, 184-186. 


Lotus tlower, home of, noticed, 187 
Marley, a summer at, noticed, 157. 
Usborn, Laughton, his Calvary and Virginia re- 


viewed and criticised, 415-417. 


Physiology and the lessons it teaches, article on, 


1—study neglected in schools, 2—precocivus 
taxing of the brain, i.—knowledze gained at 
sacrifice of health, 3—value of physiological 
knowledge to parents, ).—preveution repre - 








lV INDEX, 


sents physiology, t.—physiology combined 
with physic, 4—ancient medicines, ib.—no- 
tions of Hippocrates and Celsius, .—argu- 
ment for the bath, i+.—Galen on cold water, 
§—testimony of Boerhaave, ib.—Mahomet en- 
joins daily ablations, ib.—cleanliness a sani- 
tary measure, 6—kuowledge of physiology a 
guard against disease, 6, 7—experiments to 
ascertain the relative effects of temperature 
on birds, 8—cold bath injurious in excess, 9 
—moist and cold seasons compared, tbh.—ef 
fects of cold on different ages, 10—on the 
human system, .—death from cold, Ll— 
stunticg ellects of cold on animals and vegeta- 
bles, i.—ft od and clothing, b,—simple food 
vs. generous diet, 12—opinion of Dr. Stark, 
the resuit of experience, b— ‘Xperiments on 
animals, 12, 13—theories of physiologists, 13 
—boarding-school keepers, 14—opinion of 
Stuart Mills, extract, 15—cheap professors, 
16—loss of health at college, ib.—parents’ 
duty, ib —colleges in Europe and America 
compared in number and support, 17—re- 
quirements of students, 17, 18—knowiedge 
powerful, 18—wisdom of Deity demonstrated 
by this study, .—opinion of Dr. Roget, ex 
tract, .—study of animated nature attract- 
ive, ib —iilustration from the blood, 19—ex 
tract from Dr. Roget, i —force of the blood 
in proportion to size, ).—statementof Paley, 
extract, ib.—adaptation of animals to their 
eler ent and work ,i.—extract from Dr Roget, 
20—anuimaicule, @.—Prof. Ehrenberg’s ob 
servations, 20, 2l—zoophytes, 2l—views of 
Prof. Grant verified by Dr. Roget, 21, 22— 
sponge, 22—lepidopterus, 23—sponge com 
pared with other animated beings, tb.— 
changes in the insect tribe, ,—Dr. Roget's 
description, oo nomena of birds, 
mechanism of the feather, 25, 26—hair and 
, 26— bse saleonl uvier, i —atheism 
the ofl pring of vanity, 26 27—argum ont 
against atheism, 27—doctrines of ancient 
celebrities regarding the origin of living be- 
—ancient works on the origin of the 
ib —doctrine of Harvy, ib.—influ 
of renowned investigators, 283—spontane 
ous generation, ib.—Redi’s experiments, h.— 
explanations of Spallanzani, 29—remark of 
Cuvier, é ation of animalcula, ex 
perime nts of Doyere, tb.—report of com 
mission, 29, 30—belief of best physiolo- 
gists, 30—opinion of Muller, .—discovery of 
Ehrenberg, 3l—science disp. ls error, ib,.— 
Needham’s pretence, 31, 32—science refutes 
atheism, 32—differences in animals and vege 
tables, 32, 33—Macaire’s proofs, comments 
on, 33 
Poisons any { Poisoners, article on, 337—facilities 
afforded by modern science for the detection 
of crime, 337, 333—eflect of aconite, 338, 339 
—alow poisoning, belief of ancients in, 339— 
art lost, ib.—vegetable poisons used by an- 
cients, b.—hemiock, varieties and action , 340, 
341—animal poisons, 341, 342—poisons, tho 
first branch of chemistry cuitivated, 342, 343 
—league for poisoning in Rome, 345—Aqua 
Tofania, effects, 343, 344—France, poisoning 
in, by a marquise disguised as a nun, 344, 
345—government, attempts of, to suppress 
the crime, 346—medical evidence, strength 
of, to detect crime by poison, ib.—effect of 
poison on different animals, 347—resistance 
of the human system to poison, individual) 
cases of, 347-349—action of poison according 
to amount and virulence, 349—mania for cer 
tain poisons, 349, 3 
cause of easy det ym, 350—case recorded 
by br. Be ck, 350, 351—arsenic in the system, 


























_— dis ise of arsenic be 






symptoms of, 351—cases of detected poison 
ing, 352-354—prussic acid in the system, 
symptoms of, 354, 355—cherry laurel water, 
symptoms of, case recorded, 355, 356—car- 
bonate of lead, 357—verdigris, ib.—narcotic 
poisons, effects of, 358 


Pope, the temporal power of, article on, 289— 


bias against, owing to defect of memory and 
thoughtlessness, .—Pius Ninth not respon 

sible for errors of his predecessors, 259, 290 
power of the Pope, sources of , 290, 201 
mony of Gibbon, 291—antiquity of, 292, 
other Protestant*authors, testimony of, 294— 
Statements of Guizot, 294, 295—history of 
Papal States from 1307 to 1528, showing bene- 
fits derived from the temporal power of the 
Pope , 296, 299—Napoleon’s mistake in setting 
it aside, 299, 300—attempt to dethrone Pius 
Ninth 301—analogy between royal! powers of 
Europe and that of the Pope, 301, 302— 
expenses defrayed from the pontifical treas 

ury, extract from Southey , 302, 303—position 
of the Pope not a sinecure, 304, 305—analogy 
between Protestant governments and rule of 
the Pope , 305—denial of the right to deprive 
him of his temporal power, ib. 

Publications, indecent, article on, 150—a de 
praved taste difficuit to distinguish from 
avarice, t—publications of Carieton, 150 
151— novels of Baizac introduceu by 
him, 151—previous exposure of the attempt, 
ib.—other publications evincing bad taste or 
avarice, t).—Laus Veneris, treatment by 
London publishers, 151, 152—Carleton, the 
exception to American publishers, 152— 
—critéque on Swinburne, extract, 152, 153— 
motive in taking up Laus Veneris, 163, 154 
—Swinburne immoral and a scoffer at reli- 
gion, stanza, 154—compared t» Byron, un 
justly, 155-—extract from Laus Veneris, ‘~ 
compared with Lucretius, ib.—stanzis from 
Christmas Carol, 156—a libelier of women, 
ib. —extract from poems, 156, 157—condemu- 
ed books, 157—praise of vicious books, 158. 

Reports, annual, of the Comptroiler for the city 
and county of New York for 1865, 192-197. 

Reports, Insurance, for the quarter en: ling De- 
cember, 1866, 197-208. 

Sanctuary, the, reviewed and criticised, 169- 
179 








‘ . 
Story. Grace Haughton’s, by Miss Lee, noticed, 


187. 

Sun and its distance from the earth, article on, 
3$72—astronomical unit to which every 
stellar distance is a proportional, i6.— 
numerical value of the sun’s parallax 
necessary to determine its distance from 
the earth, 373 — Aristarchus’s, method 
comparing it With the moon’s distance, ib.— 
difficulty of application, 373, 374—more 
exact measurement by his successors, 374— 
estimate of Copernicus, tb.—Tycho Brahe, ib 
—Kepler’s reductions founded on Brahe’s ob 
servations, 375—solar parallax d termined 
by finding the parallax of Mars, 375, 376— 
observations of Richie and others, 376—par 
allaxes in right ascension, Cassin’s method, 
377—best method for finding the parallax of 
Mars, Prof. Airy’s, ij.—vaiue of the solar 
parailax, La Caille’s deductions, 378—lunar 
theory, Mayer’s method, i —transits of 
Venus used to determine the sun’s parallax, 
378, 382—computations of Prof, Encke, 382— 
Venus at the period of her stationary points 
and retrogade motion, observations by Prof. 
Gilliss, 383—parallax deduced by other 
methods, 384—)parallax determined more 
accurately at the next transit of Venus, id 


Sunnybank, reviewed and eriticised, 177-179. 
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I OE I Bo Feo von eos én st sonscvceccncenenessenneee> $4,881,919 70 
Amount of premiums received during 1866............ 2,736,062 43 
Amount of interest received and accrued, including pre- 
Malem OM Gold, BC... 2.00 cc. ccscccce cscceserccecccses ee $52,742 (4— = 8,88, 804 47 
EA ikea hisisccndupdannacas nieay: beak aati amamapens $7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by death 2... .....eceeecceeecececceceeeceeerers $490,197 33 
Paid on account of deposit for minors............00++000: 71 44 
Paid for redemption of dividends, annuities, and surren- 
dered and canceled policies ..........-.seeesceeeeeeees 827,8°8 42 
Paid salaries, printing, and office expenses .... ...-....-+- 91,878 95 
Paid commissions and agency expenses.........-..++--++- 280,796 95 
Paid for advertising and medical examinations............ 88,616 62 
Paid taxes, Internal Revenue stamps, and law expenses... 2A,007,281— 1,242,907 52 


$6,727,816 65 
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ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in bank, and deposited in the Union Trust 
IE «conn cenaterehaensena spouts scone, eenncdeed $532,154 79 
Investe ait 7 Tnited States stocks, 2 Sie RRR Oh he Me IRE 2s 2,399,501 24 
(Market value,  pemmaemenend 
Invested in New York City Bank stocks, cost. ......... 52,561 50 
(Market value, $57,518.) 
Invested in New York State stocks, cost coceee 791,436 54 
(Market value, $525, 890. ) 
Invested in other stocks, Cost ... 0... 2... cee ceceeeeeeeeee 21,687 50 
(Market value, $30,000.) 
Loans on demand, secured by United States and other 
Scie s. 65 caked. ++ 56:12am ecabeasen. (arikesragueemanes 344,600 00 
(Market value "$381, 526.) 
PONS GUNN es nc reccccoresnesa¢ sxvsuensnies ° 115,608 87 
(Market value, $225, 000. \ 
tonds an! mortgages ....- +. 402,450 00 
Premium notes on existing policies. bearing intere st. —_—a 1,3M4,821 40 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to 
A rr etree 336,438 89 
Accrued interest, not due, to January 1, 1867... ....--.. +++. 54,246 D 
Accrued rents, not due, to January 1, 1367.. 2,474 32 
Premiums on polici ies in hands of agents and ‘in ‘course of 
IIS nn otrirsitescdene saveeences ene rane aunts 289,745 35 
— $6,727,816 65 
a 


The Trustees have declared a return premium as follows: A scrip dividend of FIFTY 
PER CENT. upon all participating premiums on existing policies which were issued twelve 
months prior to January 1, 1867, and the redemption of the dividends declared in 1865. 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the first MONDAY in MARCH next 
on presentation at the home office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the 


redemption on the settlement of next premium. 


By order of the Board. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


During the year 7,296 new policies were issued, insuring $22,734,308. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE COMPANY JANUARY 1, 1867, 


Assets as above, at cost.. ee 
Market value 


Disposed of as follows : : 


Reserved for losses due subsequent to January 1, Sees —— $64,291 45 
Reserved for reported losses, awaiting proofs, - 


"$7,009,092 25 


B= 40,000 00 
Amount reserved for reinsurance on all existing policies 

(valuations at 4 per cent. interest net premium........ 4,979,867 99 
Return premium, declared prior to 1864, payable on demand, 93,394 96 
Return premium, 1865 [now to be paid]................ ie 331,648 56 
Return premium, 1866 |present value]............-.-..-+0+ 429,817 86 
Return premium, 1867 [present value]......... ...-.-.eeee 597,392 00 
Special reserve (not divided).............ceccsssccccccccce 191,408 83 
Reserve undivided, reckoning securities at market value.. $472,898 75 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H., BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., ) 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., { Medical Exeminers. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


$6,727,516 65 


$6,727,816 65 
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OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS OVER - - - - - =$1,500,000 
INCOM S forthe past year - - - $848,607.71 


DIVIDEND January 1, 1867, 50 per Cent. 


EVERY POLICY ISSUED BY THE COMPANY IS NON-FORFEITING FOR THE 
FULL AMOUNT OF PREMIUM PAID IN EVEN DOLLARS, A LIB- 
ERALITY NOT SURPASSED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THIS COMPANY HAS PAID IN LOSSES $408,150. 


A Dividend paid on every full premium earned by the Company. Nearly all restrictions 
removed as to residence, employment, and travel. These facts prove conclusively that persons 
about to insure should choose this Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


EDSON FESSENDEN, EPWARD GOODMAN, JONATHAN B. BUNCE, 
JAMES B, HOSMER, JOHN H. GOODWIN, | JOHN C, PARSON=, 
BARZILLAL HUDSON, GEORGE W. MOORE, AARON ©. GOODMAN, 
ALBERT DAY, THOMAS SMITH, DRAYTON HILLYER, 
GURDON TRUMBULL, NEWTON CASE, | THOMAS MARTIN, 
TERTIUS WADSWORTH, JAMES P. FOSTER, ; ELISHA E, SAGE, 
EDSON FESSENDEN, President. JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 


A. W. BARROWS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Parties desiring Agencies on Liberal Terms, apply at Home Office, or to any of the following 
GENERAL AGENTS: 


John EF, Dewitt, 153 Broadway, New York. J.B Allen & Co., 122 South 4thstreet, Phila. 
H. A. Brewster, 519 7th st., Washington, D.C. | M. V.B. Bull, 448 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W., H. Guild, 124 Washington st., Boston, Mass Fzekiel French, South Bend, Indiana, 

B. F. Breckinridge, Columbus, Ohio. Samuel Roberts, Davenport, Iowa, 

C. D. Lakey, 80 LaSalle st. , Chicage, Ill. L. E. B. Winslow, St. Louis, Mo. 

Walrath and Tuttle, Milwaukee, Wis. T. G. Jones, Anoka, Minn. 
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Che Fermis Lemale ¢ Anstitute, 


No. 135 Madison avenue, 
CORNER OF THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





tev. ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL. D., President. 
Mrs. M. 8, PARKS, Principal and Proprietor. 


This institution aims to secure to young ladies a thorough training in all 
that belongs to a finished education—beginning with the elements, and closing 
with the higher philosophical, moral, and mathematical studies of a college 
course. 


THE DEPARTMENTS ARE THREE, NAMELY : 


ops % NBA sy ef 5 AE As NS 
each cea into sections, making the entire course from the alphabet 
extend over a period of twelve years. 

Daily jnstruction is given in Frencu anp Latix. In addition to the study 
of text-books, various courses of Lectures are given without extra charge. 
Vocan Music, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK receive special attention. 

The School year will commence September 18, and end June 22. 

PUPILS WILL BE CHARGED FROM THE TIME OF ENTERING TO THE 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR ; 

for those who leave before the close a substitute will be accepted. The term 

for the following year will begin September 18, November 27, 1865; February 

d, April 16, 1866 


Torms of Tuition: 


Collegiate Department, including Latin, French, 


Vocal Music, and Stationery......... ...-$200 per annum. 
Academic Department, including as above...... 150 do 
ST DOIN. oc icccesenesneneeend saace Gee do 
RN occ ceabuvesassuverseasnssaces oo = do 
SR ee oe Ee re 4 do 
Charge for I aii saat va wa orale anda lae 32 do 
CRs SOE OE PRG. on cndicektiadecccctonss 60 do 


Charges for Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, and for instrumental 
Music, will depend upon the terms of the Professors employed. 
Admission to Lectures for Ladies not members of the Institute, $3. 


TUITION BILLS TO BE PAID EACH TERM IN ADVANCE, WITH NO 
DEDUCTIONS FOR ABSENCE. 
A limited number of Boarding Pupils will be received at an additional 
charge of $450 per annum. 
The Principals assure their patrons that no effort shall be wanting to incite 
their pupils to diligence, and inspire themwith an ardent desire for knowledge. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSTRANCE COMPANY 


or 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











AnnualIncome - - - + + + $6,500,000 
Accumulated Assets January 1, 1867, over - $13,000,000 


Receipts during the year ending, January 1, 1867. 


Premiums..........-..-------e200 cee eese s+ - B5,380,894 13 
RS SE ee espenta an ence aaa . 1,125,126 74 
ee AeReEe Poste eae $6,506,020 87 
Amount of Losses paid..................... Saskia easel $928,688 11 
Amount of Dividends paid........... ae, ee eT 531,458 00 





The number of Policies issued during the year ending January 1, 1867, is 13,766. 
After payment of the Annual Dividend to the Assured of SIXTY PER CEN'T,, and 
the payment of all losses during the year, the capital has increased over Three Millious 
ot Dotiaes, being nearly 310,000 per day; showing a prosperity unequalled—even in 
its own previous history. It has now over Korty Thousand Policy tividers, and is 
the largest Company in this country. 


= 


The following letter from Bankers who are insured in the Connecticut Mufva. Lire 
INSURANCE Company shows how the promises of the Connecticut Mutua Lire Insur- 
ANCE Company are performed : 


Troy, October 20, 1866. 
Messrs. Peck & HititMAN, GENERAL AGENTS OF Conn. MutTwAt Lire Insurance Co.: 


GeNTLEMEN—The undersigned, policy-holders in the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, feel that it is too late in the day for this Company to need any recommend 
ation from us. Yet. in view of the fact that rival companies are jealous of her unparalleled 
success and are making an effort to disparage her, we take great pleasure in saying that 
the Connecticut Mutual has done better by us than was promised. Your representations 
to us have been more than realized. The non-forfeitable feature adopted b our Com- 
pany—the great economy and prudence in the management of its business—the lange divi- 
dends annually paid to us, and especially the sixty per cent. dividend paid this year--also 
the change made by which in the settlement of policies at death, not even a single note 
comes out of the policy—all combine to increase \if any increase is porsible) our confi- 
dence in your Company. And we cheerfully recommend it to all desiring to get theirlives 
insured. We would not change our insurance in this for one in any other company. 

Respectfully yours, 
JARED S. WEED, President Troy Savings Bank 
WILLARD GAY, Cashier National State Bank, Troy. 
C.M. WELLINGTON, Cashier Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy 
G. F. SIMS, Cashier Troy City National Bank. 
P. M. CORBIN, Cashier Union National Bank, Troy. 
S$. TAPPAN, Cashier National Exchange Bank, Troy. 
J. B. KELLOGG, Cashier Central National Bank, Troy 
F. SIMS, Cashier Merchants’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, Troy 
GEORGE A, STONE, Cashier Mutual National Bank, Troy 
Cc, P. WILLIAMS, Cashier National Albany Exchange Bank. 
A. WALSH, Cashier National Bank of Lansingburgh. 
c. P. HARTT, Cashier Second National Bank, New York. 





This Company was organized DECEMBER, 1546, and has been in existence twenty 


ears. 

. During this period it has accumulated a capital of : $13,363,275 88 
Has paid losses to the amount of , : 4,151,356 00 
Has paid divideuds to its members to the amount ” 3,625,919 00 
And has now a membership of over peanunten 40,000 


‘ 
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WHY THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SHOULD BE PREFERRED. 
BECAUSE IT IS THE LARGEST, SAFEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 
It has been demonstrated to be 
THE GREAT LIFE INSURANCE CoO. OF THIS COUNTRY. 


It has the largest number of members. 
II. It has the largest amount insured. 
Ill It has the /argest surplus. 
IV. It has the largest divisible surplus. 
V. It has the /argest business. 
VI. It has the /argest income. 
VII. It has had through its whole history the smallest average expenses. 
VILL. It obtains the /argest average rates of interest on its investments 
[X. It theretore furnishes insurance at less cost than any other company. 


All Policies issued by this Company are either non-forfeit- 
able by their terms, or may be converted into those 
which are so, at the option of the insured. 


None but strictly unexceptionable risks accepted; and only upon ages between FouR- 
TEEN and SIxTY. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President. Z. PRESTON, Vice-President. 
W. S. OLMSTED, Secretary. L. Ss. WILCOX, Physician. 
JANUARY 1, 1567 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 
From PHILADELPHIA to PITTSBURGH. 


ee 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 
THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


To Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steuben- 
ville, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, etc., etc., etc. 

ONLY TWO CHANGES OF CARS 
To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, Ful- 


tun, Rock Is!and, Davenport, Iowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, Fort 
des Moines, Prairie du Chien, etc., etc., ete. 


All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty, or the foot 
of Courtlandt street 


For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE. 


WM. H. HOLMES, General Passenger Agent. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHI. 








The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 


LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. - 
At6and8, A.” , 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 


FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M. 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M.. via Jersey City and 
Camden. At7 and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Van den 

From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 
senger), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 
Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.80, P. M 


and 12, night. 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M. 


WM. H. GATZMER. Pres't. 














—— 


—~ ye 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


To 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 











aw The following list includes only those whose contributions have attracted 
attention : 


Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, Dr. G. J., New York... .......... William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist 
BOYLE, HON. LAWRENCE, New York......... «++.+.+eThe Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 
BURTON, E. L., M_D., LL. D., New York........ sdiee -beaedaspocend Quackery and the Quacked. 
BRISTOW, DR. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo............. Seeeee eoveseuences .. +. Yellow Fever, Kc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass........ccccccccses oe eeeeeeeees «Modern Italian Literature. 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland .............e000. The Works of Charles Dickens. 
GALBRAITH, REV. H. LE POER, Dublin, Ireland..............+e+++eeee0+--Mexican Antiquities 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B., Philadelphia................ ecccccccceeceses Wills and Will Making 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass............cccscseceeeees . +. William Pitt and his Times 
eH, SE Me, OU WI Mcnacnencssaccsssncssteewheeneed Our National Defences 


HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA., Portland, Maine,.....................Vieo’s Philosophy of History. 


HOWARD, EDWARD D., M.D., New York..........+.44 Availability, or Politicians vs. Statesmen 
LIEBER, PROF. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky...........+.++ New Theories, &c., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, PROF. MAX G., Boston, Mass............+.. The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKEN “¢ DR. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia.. seecedsecccceseses Lord Palmerston. 
McCABE,J , LL. D., Philadelphia....,.... coccces “Effect: ts of War and Speculation on Currency. 
MILLS, REV pte LL. D., London, England.............The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
McCLENAHAN, JOHN, New York............. -A Glance at the Turkish Empire, Hungary, Past 
and Present, Berkeley, his Life and Writings, The Union not a League, &c 
MEZZROCCHI, E. C., M.D, Boston, Mass..... o cece cerccccereseccereeesoce -----Count de Cavour. 
MURSE, JOHN T., Boston, Mass....... ...+.The Conspiracy of Cataline, Graham of Claverhouse, 
ant the Covenanters, Wallenstein. 
MUNSEN, REV. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine..... «+ +++«-Education, &c., of Christian Ministry. 
©’ LEARY, DR. CORNELIUS, Manhattan College............ .-Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
Medical Secvence. 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia.......... eeccccccceees Danish and Swedish Poetry 
POWERS, REV. JAMES T., Carlisle, Mass. ..........0.+ eccesececeess Genius, Talent, and Tact 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL. D., London, England...........-+-+...ltaly, Past and Present, 
RYAN, PROF. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Ky ....... .+..--Sir Thomas More and his Times, Sacred 
Poetry of the Middle Ages. 
SEARLE, GEO. W., Boston, swenneeetdeneee ecenes .....Chief Justice Taney, Edward Everett 
SEARS, EL, LL. D.... ‘Date ‘Sevensae Tame, Camoens and his Translators, James Fenimore 


Conan r The Nineteenth © ‘entury , The Moderp French Drama, lersian Poetry, Modern Critic ism, 
Ancjent Civiization of the Hindoos, French Romances and Americ an Morals, The Greek Comic 
~ ami—Aristophanes, The Men and Women of Homer, Influence of Music—The Opera, The 
tical Literature of Spain, Vindication of the Ceits,( tris topher Martin Wieland, Bombastic 
L terature, Female Education, Good, Bad, and Indifferent, the Chinese Language and Lit- 
erature, The Comedies of Molidre, The Works and Influence of Goethe, The Laws and Ethics 
of Wer, Lucretius on the Nature of Things, The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Exyptians, The Quackery of Insurance Companies, Arabic Language ard Literature, Spuri, 
ousness and Charlatanisin of Phrenology, The Insane and their Treatment, Past and Present, 
&c., Laplace and his Discoveries, The Mexicans and their Revolutions, ‘The Brazilian 
Empire, Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, Our Quack Doctors and their Performynces, 
Kepler ‘ind his Discoveries, Chemi stry—its History, Progress, and Utility, Do the Lower An> 
mals Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy, Commencements of Colleges, Universities, &c, 
Pythagoras aud his Philosophy, Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Discoverer, Our Presidents 
ani Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes, Italian Poetry—Ariosto, Machiavelli, 
and his Maxims of Government, The Celtic Druids, Galileo and his Discoveries, Socrates and 
his Phijosophy, Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, Heine and his Works, Napoleon III's Julius 
Caesar, Newton and his Discoveries, &c 
STUART, PROF. JAMES C., Aberdeen, Scotland...The Sciences among the Ancients and Moderns. 
WoonpRi TF, J.B, épeces - Nashville, Tenn. , The Civilizing Forces. 
WENTWORTH, REV. E. L.., ‘Toronto, Canada ;.... eeccccce soccccoces .The workg of Miss Evans. 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBER - 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY ts 6 


OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED. 





I.—Lord Bacon. 
II.—American Female Novelists. 
ITl.—Camoens and His Trans!ators. 
IV.—England under the Stuarts. 
V.—Tendencies of Modern Thought. 


CONTENTS 
March, 
I.—Persian Poetry. 
Il.—Americanisms. 
Til.—Mexican Antiquities, 
V.—Modern Criticisms. 
V.—Popular Botany. 


CONTENTS OF NO. III. 
December, 1860. 


VI.—A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
Vil.—The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
Vill.—French Romances and American 

Morals. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. IV. 
1861. 

VI.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain, 
VII.—Motley’s United Netherlands. 
VIIl.—The Lessons of Revolutions. 

IX.—Quackery and the Quacked. 

X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. V. 


June, 
I.—Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. 
Il.—ihe Jesuits and their Founder. 
Ili.—Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of 
Legislation. 
IV.—Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes. 


1861. 
VIIl.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
Moderns. 
VIII.—Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
IX.—The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
be put down . 





V.—Recent French Literature. 
V1.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny 


CONTENTS 
Septembe 
1.—The Poetical Literature of Spain. 
Il.—Haus Christian Audersen and His Fairy 
Legends, 
Ill —Influence 
1V.—The 


of Mustec—The Opera. 

De Saussures and their Writings— 
Mme. Necker. 

V.—Mahomet and the Koran. 


CONTENTS 
Decembe 
I.—The Menand Women of Homer. 
11.—Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza- 
tion. 

I1I.—Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 
1V.—Modern Italian Literature. 
V.—Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 


X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. VI. 
r, 1861. 

VI.—Wills and Will Making. 
Vil.—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and 
VIII —Carthage and the Carthagenians 

Xi.—Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter. 

X.—The Secession Rebellion and its Sympa- 

thizers. 

X1.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. VII. 
r, 1861. 
ViI.—Russia on the Way to India. 
Vil. —Berkeley—His Life and Writings. 
Vill. —Count De Cavour. 
1X.—The Morals of Trade. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


ence. 
uflu- 


CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 


March, 
1.—Vindication of the Celts. 
Il.—Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 
Iil.—Female Elucation ; Good, Bad, and In- 
different 
IV.—Christopher Martin Wieland 
V.—Improvemeuts and New Uses of Coal 


Gas 


CONTENTS 


June, 
1. —The chinese Langnage and Literature. 
Il.—Angelology and Demonology, Ancient 
and Modern 
Til.—Sir Thomas More and his Times. 
IV.—Maud asa Representative Poem. 
V.—The Come s of Moliére. 






a 1.—Bomb: astic Literature. 
vu “es nee of Comparative Philology on 
Intellicgual Developme at. 
VIlI.—Our National Defenses 
1X .—The Union, not a League, but a Perma 
nent Government. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. IX. 
1862 
Vil —Sir Philip Sidney 
Vill.—Aurora Leigh. 
1X.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civil- 
ians than to Soldiers. 
X.—The National Academy of Design and 
its Great Men 





V1.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of the 


Christian Ministry. 


X1L.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. X. 


September, 182 


I.—Lucretius on the Nature of Things. 
Il.—The Works and Influence of Goethe. 
TIl.—Madame de Maintenon and her Times. 
IV.—Effects of War and Speculation on Cur- 

rency. 
V.—Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages, 
Vi.—lhe Laws and Ethics of War. 


Vil —New Theories and New Discoveries in 
Natural History. 
VIII —Poland—Causes and Consequences of 
Her Fall. 
IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies. 
X —Notices and Criticisms. 








? 


————EE 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 
December, 1862. 


1.—The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Fgyptians. 
IIl.—New England Individualism. 
Ill.—Genius, Talent and Tact. 
1V.—Ought our Great Atlantic Cities be Forti- 


fled. 
V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns. 


CONTENTS 


VI.—André and Arnold. 
VII.—Bacon as an Essayist. 
VII. —Publishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent. 
1X.—Direct and Indirect Taxation at Home 
and Abroad. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. XII, 


March, 1863. 


I.—The Works and Influence of Schiller. 

Il. —Astronomica! Theories. 
Ill. —Cuiture of the Human Voice. 
1V.—Lucien and His Times. 
V.—Electro-Maguetism and Kindred Sciences. 


VI.—Orators and Eloquence, 
VII.—Insurance Quackery and its Organs. 
VIll.—Charlemagne and His Times. 

IX.—James Sheridan Knowles, 

X.—Notices and Criticisms. 





CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 


June, 
1.—The Greek Tragic Drama— Eschylus, 
Tl.—Theology of the American Indians. 
Til. —Vhonographic Short-Hand. 
IV.—Arabic Language and Literature, 
V.—Earthquakes—their Causes and Conse- 


quences, 
CONTENTS 


1863. 
VI.—Manhattan College. 
Vil. —Woman—Her Intiuence andCapabilities 
VIll.—Peruvian Antiquities. 
1X,—Manufacture and Use of Artificial Pre- 
cious Stones. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. XIV. 


September, 1863. 


I.—The Insane and their Treatment, Past 
and l’resent. 
Tl, —The Clubs of London. 
Iil.—Cowper and His Writings. 
IV .—Feudalism and Chivalry. 
V.—Meteors 
VI,—spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phre- 


nology. 
CONTENTS 
Decembe 


1.—Prison Discipline, Past and Present. 
Il —Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Til,—Intluence of the Medici. 
IV.—Girard College and its Founder, 
V.—Mo tern Civilization. 


VII.—The Public Schools of New York. 
VUI.—<Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabit 
ants. 
IX.—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
Engiand. 
X.—Commencements of Colleges, Semina, 
ries ‘ 
XI.—Notices and Criticisms. 
OF NO. XV. 
r, 1863. 
VII.—The House of Hapsburg. 
VIll.—The Mexicans and their Revolutions, 


from Iturbide to Maximilian. 
1X.—The Gypsies, their History and Charac- 





V1.—Laplace and His Discoveries. 


CONTENTS 
March, 


I.—Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo 
Civilization. 

Il.—Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. 

Ill.—The Brazilian Empire. 

IV.—Catiline and His Conspiracy, 

V.—Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, 


ter. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. XVI. 
1864. 


VI.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
ances. 
VIl.—Kepler and His Discoveries. 
VIII. —Ancient and Modern Belief in a Futare 
Life, 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 


June, 
I.—Pythagora tand His Philosophy. 
Tl.—Histery and Resources of Maryland. 
I1l,—Russian Literature, Past and Present. 
IV.—Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient 
and Modern. 
V.—College of the Holy Cross. 


1864. 
V1I.—Leibnitz asaPhilosopherandDiscoverer. 
Vil.—The Negro and the White Man in 
° Africa. 
VIII .—Our Presidents and Governors compared 
to Kings and Petty l’rinces. 
IX .—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII. 
September, 1864. 


I1.—Chemistry, its History, Progress, and 
Utility. 
TI.—Vico’s l’hilosophy of History. . 
Ill.—Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
1V.—Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 
V.—William Pitt and His Times. 


VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 
Vul,.—Commencemenis of Colleges, Univer- 
sities, &c. 
VITI.—Emigration as Influenced by the War 
1X,—Notices and Criticisms, 





—— 
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CONTENTS he NO. XIX. 





1.—Pericles and His Times. Vi. —Leo X. and His Times. 
11.—The Civilizing Forces. Vil.—Chemical Analysis by spectral Obser- 
qll.—Chief Justice Taney. vations. 
V.—Spanish L iesatans Lape de Vega. VIII.—The President's Message. 
se .—Currency—Causes of Depreciation. I1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XX. 


a March, 1865. 
| I.—Italian Poetry—Ariosto. VI.—Machiavelli and His Maxims of Govern- 
; Tl —Lunar Phenomena. ment. 
Ill.—Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove- VII.—History , Uses and Abuses of Petroleum, 
nanters. VIII.—Swedenborg and His New Religion, 
1V.—Our Gas Monopolies. IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


V.—Edward Everett. 





CONTENTS OF NO. XXI. 


une, 1865. 


1.—The Celtic Druids. VI.—Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
Tl.—Wallenstein. Vil.—Ancient and Modern Discoveries im 
TlI,—United States Banking System, Past and Medical Science. 
Present. VIII —The Lessons and Results of the Rebellion. 
IV.—The New York Bar—Charles O’Conor. IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


V.—Phases of English Statesmanship. 


CONTENTS OF NO XXII. 

September, 1865. 
I —Lord Derby’s Translation of Homer. VI.—The National Debt of the United States, 
Il.—William Von Humboldt as a Compara- VIU.—Civilization of the Ancient Persians. 


tive Philologist. Vill.—Commencements of Colleges and Semi- 
IlI.—The Wits of the Keign of Queen Anne. naries. 


V.—American Female Criminals, IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
IV.—The Negative Character of Cicero. 


CONTENTS OF PO. XXIII. 
Tr bo 

I.—Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, | Vi —Lord Palmerston. 

Ii.—Daniel Webster and his Influence. VIl.—Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
Tll.—The Symbolism of the tddas VIII.—The President's Message. 
IV.—Character and Destiny of the Negro, 1X.—Notices and Criticisms, ~ 

V.—Epidemics and their Causes. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXIV. 
March, 1866. 


V.—The President’s Veto—Rights of Con- 
uered. 





I.—Galileo and his Discoveries. 
Il.—<Australia, its Progress and Destiny. 
Ill.—Intervational Courtesy—Mr. Bancroft’s VI.—Lessing and his Works. 


Oration, Vil —Pain and Auesthetics. 
‘ IV.—Sydney Smith and his Associates. VIL.—British Rale tn lreland, 


1X.—Notices and Criticisms, 
CONTENTS OF: NO. XXV, 
une, 


VL—The South American Republics and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
VIl.—Greek Tragic Dbrama—Sophocles, 
1V.—Why the Opera fails in New York. VIIT.—Partisan Reconstruction. 
V.—Buddbism and Influence. : |  IX.—Notices and CAticisms, 
September, 1866. 

I.—The Julius Casar of Napoleon III. V.—Our Colleges and Our Churchmen. 
IIl.—The Philosophy of Death, | VI.—Irish Law and Lawyers. 
lll.—Arabian Civilization, and What We VIl.—Sample of Modern Philosophy. 

| 


Owe It. VIIl.—The National Convention and its Work 
IV.—Newton and His Discoveries IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXVII. 
December, 1366. 


I,—'"hysiology and the Lessons it Teaches. | VI.—Hungary, her Literature and her Pros- 
li.—Cuova, its Resources and Destiny. eC 


I.—Socrates and his Philosophy. 
II.—The Saturnian System. | 
Ill.—Heine and his Works. 
| 


ts. 


Ill—.R vert Boyle ; his Influence on Science | VII.—Indecent Publications. 
| VIIIl —Education in Congress. 
} IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


and Liberal Ideas. 
1V.—Food ani its Preparation. 











2+ 
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MERCANTILE 


Mutual Musurance Company, 


NO: 35 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








ASSETS, January 1, 1867..... RenhnKteehearenwkie $1,261,349 


ORGANIZED, APRIL, 1344. 


During the past year this Company bas paid to its policy-holders, 


IN CASH, 


arebatement on premiums, in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to an average scrip dividend «f 
TWENTY PER CENT. 

Instead of issuing a scripdividend to dealers, based on the principle that all classes of risks 
are equally profitable, this Company make such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rate-, when. premiums are paid, as the general experience of underwriters will warrant ,and the 
net profits remaming at the close of the year will be divided to the stockholders. 

The Company continues to make insurance on Marine and Inland Navigation and Transporta 
tion Risks onthe most favorable terms, including riskson merchandise of all kinds, Hulls and 
Freight. 

Policies issue! making loss payable in Gold or Carrency at the OFFICE IN NEW YORK, or in 
Sterling at the OFFICE of RATHBONE BROS. & CO., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: 











JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
HENRY EYRE, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 

JAMES D. FISH, 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L. REID, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
kk. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
N. L. McCUOREADY, 
DANIEL I. WLLLETS, 
L. EDGERTON, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
CHARLES DIMON, 

A. WILLIAM HAYE, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 


PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY. 
Capitaland Surplus - - - - $1,421,325 39 





CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1867, 





Amount of Cash on hand and in bank.........ccceessceceteeceeceresteseceecess 28,272 94 
in hands of agents and in course of transmission............... 151,773 89 
Govmement OOD enon 060 00.0.0000000 655040086840 bs endnce seeseesosneces cece 281,562 50 
Other Stocks owned by the Company. Market value.... 99,810 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages .........+eeeee eeseeeee 498.184 00 
Loans on United States Stocks and Bonds, payable on de 106 300 00 
Other property, miscellaneous items. cece 148 888 7 
Due for Premiums on Policies issue dat Office (Fire, ‘Iniand, and Marine ) ecsves 19,575 06 
Bills receivable for Premiums on Marine and Inland Navigation Risks...... .. 54.966 81 
Interest accrued on Ist of January, 1867.......... ccccee cocecces soveeescecs 10,412 17 
Sabon Gee Dales Wares Tac ciss cocccccccses cocccevccsceccovecese cocves 15,870 12 
Claims for Losses on Reinsurance Policies in other Companics......... eeeeecocese 5,709 20 
$1,421,325 39 


Total amount of Losses, Claims, and Liabilities $158,956 99. 

Fire and Inland Insurance at reasonable rates. Losses promptly and equitably adjusted. 
A. F. HASTINGS, President. 

FRANK W. BALLARD, Secretary. 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 











AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1859. The best and 
only relixble Billiard Table manufactured. Balls, Cues, and every article 
relating to Billiards, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets, New York. 








eee ee ey oe 
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ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


CAPITAL - += += + *# + * = = $3,000,000 


Catt QBB08S OVOP. 000.00 cocccccccs ccccccccoc cscs cscs cose cceccoeseooesoose covces $4,000,000 00 
Losses paid in forty-seven years........cccccces core cosceceece scnvedensebequses 19,127,410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


J. B, BENNETT, General Agent. Branch, 171 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. A. WILLIAMS, General Agent for New England. Office, Providence, R. I. 
CAPT. E. P. DORR, Superintendent Inland Department’: Buffalo, N, Y. 


Fire and Inland Navigation Policies issued at the Agencies of this Company, on terms adapted 


to the hazard and consistent with a fair profit, 
ENGRAVING 
ae | — ie ® 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years’ practical experience in ENGRAVING 
desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city, and strangers sojourn 
ing, to this most important fact, viz. : 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 


can only be had at the hands of those who do the work, and that none but 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


can do justice to thein, wants, for the simple reason that others cannot comprehend THEIR 
TASTE, having no knowledge of the art, and scarcely any other desire than to get their money. 

Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of the highest order of culture 
and taste in this city. 


PARTS AND LONDON STYLES 


engraved from specimens submitted for choice, and full satisfaction guaranteed. 
DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


engraved in elegant style, and specimens furnished to those who wish to see them. 


STAMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER. 
JAMES McLEES, 


Practical ENGRAVER, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FERRY LEASES AT AUCTION. 
Cl#Y MAW, 





TUESDAY, 19th March, 1867, at Ll o’ciock A. M., 


will be sold at Puntic Auction, to the highest bidder with adequate 
security, for a term of ten years from the Ist day of May, 1867, 

The lease of the Ferry as now established from the foot of Whitehall 
street to Staten Island ; 

The lease of the Ferry to be established from the foot of Twenty-third 
street, North river, to Pavonia, N. J. 

The said several ferry leases will be sold with all the rights, privileges, 
oe sonenge thereof, belonging to the Corporation of the city of New 

ork. 

Terms and conditions of sale may be had upon application at the 

Comptroller’s office. 


By order of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 
RICHARD B, CONNOLLY, 


Comptroller. 


Crry oF New York, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
February 14, 1867. 





DOCKS, SLIPS, HOUSES, &c. 


LTO Bim. 





The Comptroller of the city of New York will receive proposals until 
Saturday March 16, 1867 at 2 o’clock P. M., for the letting for one year of 
such wharves, piers, houses, &c., the leases of which expire May 1, 1867. 

Information concerning the location of property may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Collector of City Revenue at this office. 


By order of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, 
Comptroller. 


Crry oF New York, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, ) 
February 14, 1867. 
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TWANTT-FAST DINIDEDD. 
SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 








STATEMENT OF THE 


Mashington Musurance Company, 


172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 6, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL - - =- - $400,000, 








ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1867. 


U.S. and State Bonds (market valuc)......,. seesssereeeeees 8352,622 00 
Bonds and Mortgages ......00csccccscccceccssecccsccccscesce 88,045 50 
Demand Loans, .......0c0 cee cece ceeeceecees eoccecsccccccese 192,835 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents.........sseseees ecoe 89,198 63 
Wenpnld Premntains..occesecs ccsccocccccocsscesecoccccocc sone §6=©630,988 16 
WissetbameEBe occ cocccc coccccceves cocccccceseccccccocccooen §68B, COT 





$741,116 94 
Unsettled Losses - - - - - - - 29,916 94 








Capital and Surplus - - - = = $711,200 00 





A DIVIDEND OF (5) FIVE PER CENT, is this day declared payable on demand, in Casu, to 
Stockholders. 

ALSO, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. on outstanding Scrip, payable 
18t of April, in Casa. P 

ALSO, A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF (10) TEN PER CENT. on the Earned Premiums of Policies 
entitled to participate in the profits for the year ending 31st January, 1866. 

The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after the Ist of April next. 

The Scrip of 1861 will be redeemed on the Ist of April next, with interest, after which date 
the interest thereon will cease. 


GEO. G. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. EK. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO beg to call the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantagyy 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment : 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Circular and Fos Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent. Sales and 
purchases of public securities effected. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 


expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 80 per 
cent. 


WOREIGH AND WRENCH Wits. 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges. Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts 
Goods Forwarded or Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three francs and upwards, Letters and parcels may be ad 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for. No expenses in- 
eurred for Agency. All information gratis. ; 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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Putnam Five AIusurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





& 
Cash Capital - = + «= = $500,000 00 
Assets, January 1,1867 - - - 586,562 04 


DANIEL BUCK, Secretary. SAMUEL WOODRUFF, President. 


J. 8S. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent, 
No. 4 Pine street, New York. 





THE 
Aiope Fire Musurance Company. 


Office, No. 92 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital, - - - - - $20000000 
Assets, May 11,1866 - - - - 24932010 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 14 650 00 





This Company insures against loss or damage by fire 


upon terms as favorable as any other responsible com- 
pany. 


JACOB REESE, President, 
CHAS. D. HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS: 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary, H. STOKES, President, 
S. N. STEBBINS, Acthary, C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t* 


WNNUAL INCOME NEARLY $2,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 








LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALY PARTICIPATING POLICIES, 


WoO CLAIMS UMPAID. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED 
POLICIES INCONTESTIBLE. 
LOANS MADE ON POLICIES, 
ALL POLICIES AFTER THREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE. 


RAAAARRAARRAAAS 


The following are examples of the operation of the last dividend 


POLICIES ISSUED IN 1862, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 
Age at Issue. Amount Insured. Premium Paid: Added to Policy. Total amt of Policy 


40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 $13,725 
35 8,000 1,092 2,848 * 10,848 
30 7,500 708 2.708 10,208 
” 25 7,000 571 2.505 9,505 


This is an entirely new plan, originating with this Company, and gives insurer the largest 
return ever made by any Company in the same period. 


A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner, at the office from 2 to 3 P. M. 
H. G. PIFFARD, As¢istant Med. Examiner, at the office from 11 to 12 M. 
A Liberal Arrangement will be made with Solicitors for 
new business brought to the office. 
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Gen. Protestant Episcopal S. S. Union 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY, 


E.M DUNCAN, AGENT, 762 BROADWAY, New York, 


PU BLIAATES 
Priev. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PARISH LIBRARY, nearly 600 vols 
tHE JUVENILE LIBRARY, 32mo, about 80 yols.. 





TH: CHUDRENS NAGAINE MONTHLY, Three c pic “3 to one address, a) 
do Die COPY®.ccccreeeccvece ‘ io 
THI CHILDREN'S 6 CEST ws Ratoni 8 to one dddresa, jp r abaus “. ccccee os BW 
‘ ‘ me Copy, . oe cocecece 35 
oa SEM MONTHLY, rbre ¢ Copies to oF a 1 idress, “pe ranunum.... 1 00 
do One Copy. coeeceee coo 0+. casbesses 70 

ALSO, 


QATECHI-MS, CARDS, TRACTS, BOOKS OF FAMILY AND PRIVS 1}: DEVOTION, AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL REQUBITES. . 


LENT RBADING. 


GOLDEN SAYINGS OF D 
rite LIFE OF FAITH 


f 
- 
, 


eae 00 0+ need coer cccocnsbescccedthsece voce cceces OO OS 
sie ie “ , Webbe batcbone cetuahs® cieneeres 08 


QUINTARIVS PLAIN TRACT ON CONFIRMATION TTT TT oT TT Tre TTT TT 10 

PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION Paper, 18c., muslin, ....... 50 
HIX’s GUIDE FOR CANDIDATES FOR ADULT BAITISM... 02 o0ee coceeescos 15 
OUR VOWS,a work on Baptism, Contiemation, ant the Holy G mmunion. Paper, 40c ; 

u . oe e+e “* “* “eee “* ee eee “** “+ «eee ee 60 
WHEAIES | REPPARATION FOR THE HoeLY COMMUNION, M uslin, OO0c.; red edges.... 70 
YOUNG'S DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION, 2... - EER TES ijucswanamahe 15 
PASTORS APPEAL ON CONFIRMATION by Dk Riciarpeon, . oeee se teet evcent ce? 08 
. IOLL’S HELP TO READING THE BIBLE, $1; gilt edges...... pabeocn dus anecesens “ee 
EVtrit’s LAST Lt \T pane on O Seb C+ ces ceverseesaenes 10 
Tile) -ISTERS CLARA PREP ‘AR ING "FOR ‘CONFIR BREED anénccanenne+* 000+ ckse0s -20nee 10 
ROSALIE ; or FIRST COMMUNION,... O-- 008 pueeenseenece Jen aeew ode oa0+encece 10 
kk £3? eee TTT TTT TT TT TTT TTT 10 
THE BAPTISEN CHILD............-..... .... cscccee éxéenbekesoons iliac Mccain ° 10 
FA MER'’S NAR ATIVE OF His: CONVERSION PWPTTTTITITIT Eiri rr ree. nee eeene w 
THE BAPTI<M sees bb cam absnbebeintesencidaeress cannes sews 16 
A FAMILY IN ETERNITY PETTTIITTeTTiTieritrrirriiiriirtit 10 
Ae PEED BI PRUE oo. os ccs conseccumaddssxcacesxconeanes 110 
COXE'S THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES baRadad vean~ede ° Sebebecuoenees censseee 90 
HOBARP'S INSTRUCTION FOR LENT..............- Cinbudak vals woes Letewente Ie 
SOU THGAT.'S DIRECTIONS FOR LENT, Paper 10 cont muslin... pastectanenseen ce 25 
KI'’S LENTEN FA S caneiesaal Mittiihpeekis see entsnetsetenmeentes. Cue 
SEWELI PHOCGHTS FOR THE HOLY WEEK ee re ; aes 50 
BUA WARNING FOR TH TROL WERE .occcsee cece sccnsoccceccecccessececeen ene 50 


> RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR, 


° FOR 1867. 
PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
= — j 
HINTS ON THE DEI ryan OF CHURCHES AT CHRISTMAS AND FASTER. Containing De 


sriptive ts and Engrav 3 of Symbols, Enb oun M nograms, aod Sentences, suitable 
for Churches sad Sanden scho Is. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
A COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR bal NDAY SCHOOLS Compiled by the Rav. Dr. Armirace 
A , 
\ssistant Bishop Elect of Wiseonsin. 4s 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY By A.L. 0. E. Price, 90 cents 


Be ATALOGUES of the Society’s Publications sent on application 
Addrcss orders and remittances 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


No 762 Bkoapway, New York. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
Published by the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 





0 be—- 


SCENES IN THE HAW ATIAN ISLANDS AND CALIFORNIA. By Marv E. Axperson, 16mo., 
pp. 258. With frontispiece in colors and numerous illustrations, Cloth, $1. 

** One of the pleasantest little books we have seen in a longtime The children will get 
mary new ideas and much usefal information from its pages,’’—Bostuen Recorder, 

THE CROSS IN THE CELL. By Rev. Nefemiai Adams, D. D., 16mo pp. 236. $1. This isa 
new publication in the highest sense—a book possessing new and peculiar features of interest 
and influence. We know of no book that presents so vividly and beautifully the picture of 
Christ Jesus saving a lost sinner 

WONDERFUL WORKS ; or, The Miracles of Christ. 16mo , pp, 281. Frontispiece in colors, 
Cloth, $1. An exposition, by a mother to her children, of the miracles of our Saviour. Even 
the aluit reader will find muc h instruction here that will quicken his thoughts and strengthen 
his faith. 

A very interesting book fomdipes Sab »bath-school or family. 

KATE WOODMAN, By Auic#®A. Dover. Those who have scen and read the previous works 
of this writer will be ready to receive it with favor. It should, like its predecessors, be placed 
in every Sabbath school library. $1 

VICTOR’S STORIES ; for Boys and Girls. By the writer of ‘Uncle Paul's Stories.’’ Large 
sq. 12mo., pp. 144. Beautifully illustrated and with frontispiece in colors. $1.15. 

POLISHED DIAMONDS. By Rev. Joun Toop, D, D, Sq. 24mo,, pp. 72. Printed incolors. A 
gem in all respects for a gift-book. 50 cents 

THE FISHER-BOY. 18mo., pp. 107. 50 cents. 

THE LOBSTER-BOY. 18mo,pp. 120 50 cents. 

THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 18mo., pp. 143. 50 cents. 

REEF VILLAGE. 18mo., pp. 168. 50 cents 

The four books last mentioned are by Rev. Z.A. Mupee, Each with frontispiece in colors 
and other wood-cuts \ fine set for a library 

ENOCH RODEN’S TRAINING. Reprint from the English. 16mo., pp. 23% Scuts. $1 

PRECIOUS TRUTHS. Also areprint from the Engiish. lémo., pp. 124. 60 cents, 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE PRAIRIE By Mrs. N. H. Eeaiestox. 16mo,, pp. 301. A most 
interesting book. With illustrations $1.25 

FROM DAWN TO PARK IN ITALY. A tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. Re 
printed from the London Religious Tract Society. i12mo., pp. 441. With fine illustrations and 
an elegant title-page in bronze and colors. Cloth, $2 

** A beautiful book every way. The centres of historical interest, geographical and human, 
are made to live tothe eve ia a very interesting manner.’’—London Eclectic Review 

BIBLE-SKETCHES. BySamcer G Greev, l6mo., pp. 216. 80 cents, It is an admirable 
work, adapted, not to take the place of the Bible, but to make children love the Bible more. 

THE HISTORY OF A LOST PURSI lémo,, pp. 192, S8Ocents. With three engravings An 
interesting story of fidelity to conscience and of earnest and successful efforte to live the Chris 
tian life 

LYNTONVILLE; or, THE IRISH BOY IN CANADA. 18mo., pp. 175. 55 cents. With three 
engravings. This,as well as the two previous, is reprinted from the London Religious Tract 
Society A good book for boys 

THE Good FIGHE By Lyype Patwer. 18mo., pp. 208. 60 cents. The story of a‘* brave 





patient life,” caet in the mold ofthe recent war and having its scene in Richmond at the time 
of its c pture. The book is full of d ite portraiture » live y fa , and tender pathos 
Ant also many others admirably alapted for famil sand Sab! ith-sohools 


Please send for our Catalogue 


CHRISTIAN FAMILIES 


Will find the New Illustrated Religions Magazine, THE SABBATH AT HOME, to be of the greatest 
value and interest. Religious narratives, history and biography, familiar lessons in biblical 
Bcience, the teachings of Nature, animate and inanimate, poetry, incident, and anes tote, will tind 
aplace in it, as well as the graver matters of practical religion. Special care will be taken in the 
Juvenile Department to please as well as to profit the young folks. 

The Magazine will be profusely illustrated, and will be printed on fine paper, with a hand. 
somely engraved cover, in colors. Subscription price, two dollars per woth os in advance ; two 
dollars and a half after six months, or three dollars at the expiration of the year 

Any person sending the names of five subscribers, with ten dollars, shal! receive an extra 
copy for the year 

Orders should be addressed to 


N. BROUGHTON, Jr., Depositary. 
28 Cornhill, Boston, 
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PROSPECTUS. 
THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
EDITED BY EDWARD I. SEARS, A. M., LL. D. 4 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRS? CLASS ; EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 200 PAGES. 
PUBLISHED IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, ANY DECEMBER. 


Tus journal has just closed its seventh year with the present (March) nunber.. The liberal 
increasing patronage extended to us even during the gioomiest period of the late rebellion, and 
for which we are sincerely grateful, affords us the most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to 
fearless and searching criticism whatever has a tendency to vitjate the public taste, and ex- 
posing charlatanigm of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation educated and enlightened in 
ali parts of the country. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference, Were we to avail ourselves of private letters em- 
phatically comMending our course, we could fill pages with the briefest extracts from those of 
distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, clesgymen of different 
denominations, chancellors and professors of colleges, principals of academies, seminaries, and 
schools. We assure all who have thus encouraged and aided us thatee will exert ourselves 
more and more in the future to merit their approbation. ' 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good beoks, we shall con- 
tinue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper which must necegsarily 
be brief may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed deserves and yet 4 
not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor; but if a Quarterly does not 
make some attempt at separating the wheat from the chaff, but praises every book it notices, it 
is simply a puffing machine, not a Review. 


We do not make this remark with the view of depreciating any other journal, or finding 
fault with the manner in which it is conducted, but simply to show that if our criticisms some- 
times seem harsh, it is not because we are actuate! by personal feeling againstany one. In 
proof of this our readers will bear us testimony that under no circumstances have we ever 


made an attack on private character ; that if we have denounced men of all grades, we have, 
in every instante, Confined ourselves to their public acts ; 


in the future 





nor shall we do anything different 


All subjects of public interest will continue to be ful'y ant fearlessly discussed in the 
Review, but without impugn'ng avybody’s religious creed, although, as long as we have control 
of its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance. Talent and culture will always be welcome 
to its pages, and agemuch as possible encouraged. 

Edueation in 4very Yorm, including art and science, will receive prominent and friendly at- 
tention; and whateveréeems calculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name of a 
text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless but fair 
and temperate criticism, In short, no pains or expense will be spared to render the work 
worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading organs of public opinion at home and 
abroad—namely, ‘ The best of American Reviews.” ‘ 

Whilst aimggg at being cosmopolitan—doing justice i far as possible to what every 
nationality has ‘e@htributed to civilization and human progress—tNe ‘‘ Natioval Review ”’ is 
decidedly American in feeling and sympathies and unalterably attached to our free institutions. 


Once more the editor returns his sincere thanks Si be daily and weekly press for the 
cheering words with which it has received every number, from the first tothe last issued. 
Among the more intelligent and respectable class of American journals we do not know a single 
one that has spoken of our journal in any other terms than those of approbation and encourage 
ment ; and never were cheering words more disinterestedly spoken. We are also indebted to 
several of the ablest journals of Great Britain, France, and British America for very flattering 
estimates of pis labor. 
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EXTRACTS 
From reviews and notices of our last (December, 1866) number by 
leading journals representing the most opposite opinions both 
in politics and religion. 


Out of eight separate articles here we give highest credit to that upon **Iudecent Publica- 
tions’’—the subject being the reprint, in this country, of a volume of very loose verses, euti- 
tied “ Laus Veneris aud other Pvems aud Ballads.’’ * * The American pub- 
lishers, who had reprinted his former books, refused to reproduce it, but another house brought 
jt out, and the severe but justiliable criticism im this Review clearly Shows what manuer of 
book this is, thereby greatly serving the cause of mx Taye aud religion, —-2’hiladelphia Press. 


‘ d . , ° 

There is also an admirably written review of Swinburne’s works, of proper tone and style ; 
and the notices of new books are written in a spirit of fairness which is refreshing when seen in 
a Northern magazine. We shall make some extracts trom these at another time.—Kichmond 
Examiner. 


« Indecent Publications ’’—a scathing review of Laus Veneris. This Review is always bril- 
liant, fearless, and aggressivegany is one of the most thoroughlys American Of our periodicals. 
New York Ciizen. 


’ 

The Acquisition of Reewteteliigetes by our Legislators, a sharp aud able attack on the 
high taxes and otber impediments to the cheapuess aud consequent general publication and cir- 
culation of books in our country ; Indecent Publications, a very severe review of SwinburLe s 
Laus Veneris.—Cinemnali Gazelte. 


It is sufficient to say of the National that it fully sustains its well-earned reputation, and that 
its caustic articles upon insurance are Worth #wice its price tu the undcrwritecs of this county, 
The manner in which ghis topic 18 treated in Ue present number we commend to the especial 
consideration of Mr. Morgan. It solves the seeming paradox—at least sv far as that gentieman 
is concerned—that indigestible proveuder may sometines Vecuide ** Wloiwsule Willles.’’—a l- 
timore Underwrtler. 


It is rich in stores of learning and criticism. * * * The more we see it the more highly 
we think of it.—Cleveland Christian Standard. 





The December number of the National Quarterly Review contains an able and instructive 
article on this subject. We have read it with intioite picasure, and cannot withhold our highest 
praise for the feariess and thorough exposure of Lhe motives Waich Could actuate publishers im 
such flagrant violations of pubs deCeucy as issuing from their press the abuminabie tissue of 
obscenity aud duliness to which Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne has given the title ** Laus 
Veneris and other Poems and Ballads.’’—Baltimore Catholic Mirror. 


This Review comes to us, as of old, with its well-Kuown marks of interest and power.* Its 
independent position shoula recumimeud it bo all scholars, Who will Gud iu its pages ample food 
for thought.—NV. ¥. Protestant Churchman, 


The seventh article, evidently from the pen of Mr. Sears, is just what we would expect from 
the high character of the reviewer aud the trenchant impartiaaty of his crivicisms. We are 
giad to find the first review in the couutry denouncing, in fitting terins, the fugit to the Amer- 
ican public, which is couched in the issuauce of Indecent publications = It deserves the gratitude 
of every man aud woman who reverences literature, and Why could bot, without sorrow, see it 
degraded into a hanaumaid of vice. —. 2. Metropolitan Kecord. 








We can commend it to our friends with sincerity as the best seurce of iustruction and enter 
tainment of a high order of literary and practical inpulses tual we Know ol at the same or 
ven any cost. We have no personal acquaintance with its abie editor, who is alsu proprietor, 
bor wilb his antecedents, but he seems vo have launched bis own bark at bes 
conscious of his own ability to navigute it, with a studious eye Ww the good lus readers as the 
polar star of his individual interests in it. For ail thus daring we honor hyn. Aud to say that 
his readers have thus far had @ satisfactory success in it is What we are sure of ; and we hope 
that the invefatigabie editor has found his individual recompense also in labors s+ well performed 
for the public advancement in uselul Knowledge aud liberal, wierant, catholic views.—Portland 
Advertiser. 


own hazard, and 


The National Quarterly very good-humoredly criticises two of the “ war ’’ books* which 
have recently appeared, and takes the opportuuity of exposing the ignorauce of those who 
attempt to describe the manners 6! the Southern people with no better knowiedge than they 
could obtain iu the course’ of a * great march ’’ or hurried ** raid. ’’—Charleston Me cury. 


’ The seventh article, while condemning Swinburne, denounces bis American publisber, Mr. 

Carieton, as an offender agaiust — morals. The truth is, our critics have contined their 
attention too closely to authors, public ought to be warned against the publisher who will! 
issue an immoral book. * * * © The Review is always sound, moral, and couservative 
in its principles and teachings.—The Hume Monthly. 


*-*The Sanctuary ’’ and “ Sunny Bank.’’ 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURLNCE CO. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital and Assets, $2,000,000. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, Presi pt. 
GEORGE_F. SNIFVEN, Secretary. 
Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 


H. LASSING, Manager of Agen ies. 
-¢ 


This first-class Co pany offers the most liberal iuibsoothents ta,parties 
seeki: ¢ if: T--arance, and will issne policies in amounts from $100 to 
$20,000 . a all the various plans. 


The offic’ reporis of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
And New York place the KNICK“ RBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations. 


Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in 
the settleniquy’of premlums and in the transaction of all business with 
the Company. 

Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 
elect. 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE, SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH OFFICE 
166 and 168 Randelph st., Chicago, Il 16 Second st., Baltimore, Md 
B. BF. JOHNSON, J. A. NICHOLS, 


Manager VM inager. 
+ | J 
BOUTHERN BRANCH OFFICE, 
8) Bay strect, Savannah, Gi. 
AAO WILBUR, 
’ Manager. 
Army and Nayy ei ‘ers insured upon faverable terms 


Residence ana tre! permitted i -any of the civilised settlements of the 
United States at all reasens without »..1a charge. 














